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PREFACE 


T he following translation of Stenzefs dissertation on the 
Literary Form and Content of Plato’s Dialogues and of his 
studies in tlie development of Plato’s Dialectic, was made from 
the second German edition of 1931 • In my Introduction I have 
attempted to make clear to English readers the purpose and 
value of these works, and have limited myself to that task. 
A complete sur\'’ey of StenzePs contribution to our under- 
standing of ancient philosophy would naturally have to include 
his und Gestalt (1933, edn. 2), his Platon derErzieher (1928), 
and his Metaphysik desAltertums (193O— 2. far wider undertaking 
then I here had in mind. 

The sense of such words as 2 i 65 a, and 2ia(peais, with 
those nuances which they possess in Greek, but not in any 
modern language, is often the main* subject of discussion in 
these studies, and in the German edition single terms were 
often quoted in Greek or transliterated, and nearly all quota- 
tions from the Dialogues were given in the original. In 
translating so technical a book, I myself have not hesitated 
to make a liberal use of Greek phrases; but I have ventured 
to give an English equivalent in a few places where it did not 
appear that the argument would suffer ; and I have reproduced 
all longer quotations in the version of Jowett. For permission 
to use this I am obliged to the Jowett Copyright Trustees. 

The spirit of these studies is, as the author himself emphasizes, 
one of liistorical criticism, as opposed to what it was then 
fashionable to call ^systematic’ exposition. Nevertheless, more 
use is made of the technical language of philosophy than we are 
accustomed to find in English works on Plato; and the word 
^concept’ Is in a special way fundamental to the thesis 

of the book, which tells the story of Plato’s progress towards 
clarity as regards the distinction between individual and uni- 
versal. The word Begriff is widely used by German logicians 
and in a fairly stabilized sense, owing to the influence of Kant 
and Hegel, but its English equivalent 'concept’ (preferable, 
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I think, to ‘notion’ or ‘essence’) is much less familiar and may 
be a source of suspicion. Let it be said, then, that this term is 
used licre with no metaphysical implications, and is intended 
, to denote something tvhich any logical doctrine must acknow- 
ledge. The ‘concept’ is that which we comprehend %vhcn we 
know a definition; it is contrasted with visible form, with the 
thing perceived by the senses, with the individual; it is what 
Berkeley called a ‘notion’, and Aristotle to tI fjv sTvai; \vhat 
Antisthenes, in his famous dispute with Plato,. called luTroTps 
and professed himself unable to see. The word docs not 
neccssarilr denote something %vhich could not c.\ist apart from a 
mind: Zeller held that the Ideas of Plato were concepts which 
somehow existed in their own right, and Stenzcl himself agrees 
that this was the position in the later Dialogues, though he 
denies that it was so at the outset. The terms ‘conceptualism’ 
and ‘realism’, invented under different circumstances at a time 
^vhcn Latin ^vas in normal use, arc here misleading: in the sense 
of the German Begriff, both schools recognized the existence of 
the concept, but the conceptualist held that it was only a 
thought, -whereas the realist held that it c.xisted in natura rerum. 

I must express my deep indebtedness to Frau Dr. Berta 
Stenzel, who has offered me just and helpful cridcism, and 
saved me from many mistranslations. 


D. J. A. 



INTRODUCTION 


J ULIUS Stenzel, who taught as a professor of philosophy at 
Eliel and afterivards at Halle, and died in 1935, was one of 
the most original and industrious Platonic scholars of his time. 

The signs of a powerful and adaptable mind will be obvious 
throughout the following pages. Stenzel is primarily a faithful 
and observant student of the text of his author; but he is also 
extremely skilful at summing up a long and tortuous argument. 
Sometimes he devotes a chapter to the dissection of one crucial 
sentence ; sometimes he surveys two or three Dialogues in a para- 
graph. But these obvious wrtues of Stenzel’s work do not help 
to make it more lucid, and the translator feels it to be his duty 
to say something of the problems which Stenzel had to face, and 
of his success in finding a solution. 

Two distinct works are included in this translation : an essay 
on the literary form and philosophical content of the Dialogues, 
and some studies on Plato’s Dialectic. The essay was read to 
a society in igi6, and the studies were written during the follow- 
ing year; when they came to be published, the essay was used 
by the author as an introduction to them, and we have followed 
liis example. In the essay he shows how certain changes in the 
Dialogue form, used as a guide to the thought, tell us something 
which we could not otherwise ascertain. Plato does not appear 
in person in any Dialogue, yet he is able to show whether he 
agrees with a particular assertion, ur how seriously he means it 
to be taken. From the formal point of view, it is natural to divide 
the Dialogues into two classes, according as Socrates is or is not 
the chief speaker. Now Socrates’ leadership begins to waver in 
the Parmenides, where, to say the least of it, he is no longer 
triumphant; in the Sophist, Statesman, a.nd Timaeus he is present 
simply as a witness; in the Laws he vanishes altogether. These 
are the Dialogues whieh, by stylistie tests, we should assign to 
Plato’s old age. The facts, therefore, at first seem to lend them- 
selves to a simple chronological interpretation. How familiar, 
and how empty of true information, this interpretation is ! Plato 
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adopted the Socratic Dialogue because he wished to give to the 
^^•orId a true picture of Iris master ; retained it, after he had begun 
to have a philosophy of his own, because the mask was not yet 
inconvenient to him; eventually lost his interest in popular and 
descriptive rmting, turned to more abstruse philosophical ques- 
tions, and came before his audience in cap and gown. 

If it is a fact that in the earlier series of Dialogues Plato him- 
self alwavs remains behind the scenes; if he presents Socrates as 
a man of unvarrdng mood; if he docs not resume the Socratic 
Dialogue in old age, but steadily forgets his master, and if his 
last Dialogues arc a pure exposition of doctrine then this is a 
plausible view. But not one of these things is true. In the 
Phaedtus and Philcbus, of which the second at least is vcr>' late, 
Plato resumes the Socratic form. In the earlier Dialogues, i.e. 
the Socratic Dialogues proper, he presents his master sometimes 
as devoid of knowledge, sometimes as a reporter of sublime doc- 
trines. And there is a strong tradition, which all scholars now 
accept, that the later Dialogues do not reveal, and arc not meant 
to reveal, the real teaching of Plato. This tvas resciv^ed for oral 
exposition. 

Stenzel’s essay, then, is designed to show that the familiar view 
of Plato’s development is too simple, and that the truth Asill only 
appear if^ve make a joint study of form and content. What does 
this mean? Not simply that Plato is at once a supreme witcr 
and a great philosopher. This statement' ■would be true, biit 
could make no pretence to novelty. The suggestion is that it 
suits Plato’s temperament to insinuate part of his meaning by 
artistic, or formal, dewces. His whole meaning is not always 
conveyed in plain ^vords, as it is uith a thinker who regards 
expression as a secondar)' matter. 

It follows from this that it cannot be the task of one student to 
criticize the philosophy of Plato’s Dialogues, whilst another, 
careless of their meaning and truth, goes into transports of 
enthusiasm over the beauty of form and felicity of style. Yet 
this, or something like it, is the course normally ordained in our 
universities. The ■whole philosophy of Plato, it may be said, is 
hostile to specialization. How, then, can specialization ever 
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bring us nearer to his meaning? Of this difficulty Stenzel had 
become deeply aware. He saw the interpretation of Plato’s 
meaning consigned beyond recall to the faculty of philosophy, 
whilst the linguistic scholar, content to have a province of his 
own, surrendered himself to the soothing influence of style, 
tracked down topical allusions in the Dialogues, compiled statis- 
tics of Plato’s vocabulary. In one classroom the form of the 
Dialogues counted for nothing; interpreted as treatises like those 
of Kant and Hegel, wrenched into the moulds of modern philo- 
sophy, they lost much of their original meaning. In the neigh- 
bouring room the quest of theoretical truth was not a primary 
consideration ; one read Plato as one would listen to an eloquent 
sermon. 

Thus in emphasizing the interrelation of form and content, 
Stenzel was trying to attract his fellow Platonists to a new method 
of study, and to show that existing methods were fruitless. His 
own early training was that of a philologist; but he had gone 
on to read Kant and Husserl until he was able to debate with 
philosophers in their own language. He soon found himself 
alone in his judgement of Plato. To ‘philosophical’ writers — 
Natorp, Cohen, and others — he acknowledged a great debt. 
Again and again they had explained passages of Plato which 
remained a mystery to their classical colleagues. But he was 
convinced that, in the version they gave, a vital part of Plato’s 
philosophy had evaporated. He dissented entirely, as we shall 
see at a later stage, from their version of the theory of Ideas; he 
assumed that when Plato distinguished two worlds^ the intelligible 
and the sensible, and passionately insisted on this contrast, he 
meant what he said, and meant it as a philosopher. 

We can now approach the argument of the essay. The first 
point is that, in the early Dialogues, Plato sometimes peeps over 
the shoulder of Socrates. Thus, in the'iWiewo, Socrates shows by 
his own method of argument that whatever knowledge is, it is 
not entirely derived from experience — ^it is latent in the soul, and 
learning is ‘reminiscence’. Then he tells how he had once heard 
from ‘priests and priestesses’ that the soul has really pre-existed 
— that it comes for a time into the body and will depart again. 

■1478 
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In ihc Symposium, he is able to show by his o\ra methods what 
Love is noi. But \vhen he begins to describe what it really is, 
namely a progress a^vay from the visible world towards the 
intelligible, he begins to report a discourse which he had heard 
from the priestess Diotima, and not properly understood.^ 

But tliis, it may be said, is not necessarily a hint of Plato’s own 
belief; it might, for instance, be meant to indicate that there arc 
certain limits to intellectual apprehension. Where it suits Plato 
to ascribe metaphysical doctrines to his master, he does so. Thus, 
throughout the Phaedo Socrates discourses on the immortality of 
thesoul. In the PflrmCTzWfj, he propounds the belief in Ideasashis 
own, insisting upon their separateness from the world of sense. 
The whole of the Republic is an excursion into an ideal realm 
where change and imperfection do not exist. The ■whole fabric 
depends upon knowledge of a sublime and abstract, but to the 
philosopher supremely real, Idea. How can it be maintained 
that Socrates has only rare and fleeting glimpses of knowledge? 

Stenzel strives to meet this objection by a comparison of the 
Phaedo with the Republic. It is true that Socrates, throughout the 
Phaedo, is a metaphysician; but the state which he is in is not his 
normal state. Within a few hours he is to die, and he faces death 
with a serene confidence. We find him still under tlie influence 
of a singular dream -which has exhorted him to wite poetry. He 
is like a swan, -wliich sings once before it dies; and the swan-song 
is his final proof of the immortality of the soul (84 e)- Now it is 
precisely this proof which involves the doctrine of Ideas. 

But the Phaedo itself contains evidence that Socrates had not 
really maintained the belief in Ideas as a settled doctrine. This 
is in the famous autobiographical passage. He had begun, he 
says, as a student of nature, but could find no satisfaction in the 
usual explanations of the world; they w^ere all, except that of 
Anaxagoras, in terms of matter alone. The notions of intelli- 
gence, design, purpose, good, are necessary to a full explanation 
of the \vorld, or of any fact within it, such as his sitting here in 
tins prison. But Socrates confesses himself unable to state ‘the 
highest kind of cause’. He had, however, been accustomed in 
liis arguments to discover a second kind of cause, which was 
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obvious in argument (ev Aoyois), though, without the first, it 
could not be proved to be real. Here the theory of Ideas is stated 
in an unusually tentative way. Wherever many like things 
existed, it is necessary to postulate an Idea — e.g. the Idea of 
Beauty, that which is beautiful 'in and by itself. The Idea is a 
hypothesis] and nothing more is said here than that it causes what 
^ve perceive. But we are shown how hypotheses can be examined, 
if it should ever occur to us to doubt them: we would have to 
find another hypothesis, from which the first one folloAved, and 
continue this process until we had attained 'something ade- 
quate’ — ^i.c. either a self-evident truth, or a hypothesis which aU 
disputants agreed to be satisfactory. 

The Idea, then, is a hypothesis used as a premiss to a parti- 
cular argument, or assumed to explain a particular set of facts. 
Nothing is said of its independent reality. Nor is it said that all 
such hypotheses are necessarily connected with each other, or 
again that they may all be deduced from any single self-evident 
truth. It is only said that when a hypothesis is questioned, it is 
necessary to re-estabhsh it by connecting it with 'something 
adequate’, whatever that may be. 

What is most remarkable in the Phaedo is that Socrates, though 
he personally feels this method to be satisfactory, describes it as 
the second best. He knowsThat it is defective because the hypo- 
theses are not related to the Good, without which no explana- 
tion of causes can be complete. In the metaphysical part of the 
Republic^ Socrates is made to foresee much more definitely the 
character of the ideal explanation; and in the Timaens^ when 
another speaker has taken over the leading part, that explana- 
tion is actually attempted. We are here concerned with the 
Republic alone. Socrates, it is true, professes the greatest hesita- 
tion before he begins to speak about the Good; and he will only 
consent to delineate its visible image. However, his difficulty is 
not so much that he himself does not know the Good from experi- 
ence, as that such an experience cannot be adequately described 
in words. His first image, that of the Sun, emphasizes that the 
Good is not a postulate of the mind, is not brought into existence 
by tliought. The sun not only illuminates the world, but causes 
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thinffs in it to live and grow. Similarly, the Good is the source not 
only of true explanation, but of real existence. In the next simile, 
two stages ofknowlcdgc are contrasted, voriCTis and liovoia, which 
represent human thought \vith and without the Idea of tlie Good. 
In 2id\>oia certain ‘hy'potheses’ arc taken for granted ; from these 
the mind proceeds to conclusions which have a kind of pro- 
\-isional truth. Though the parallel is perhaps not exact, this is 
what Socrates in the Phaedo had called tlic second best method. 
In voricns the hypotheses themselves are tested and, if possible, 
justified; the mind docs not rest until it has reached a truth 
which is unconditionally true. And the goal is no longer the vague 
Ti iKcwov of the Phaedo (which suggests that the mind can rest 
where it wants) ; it is a point firmly fixed in the nature of things. 

\Vc shall mention later that there are certain interpreters for 
^s’hom Plato’s Ideas are not entities existing in their own right, 
but mere rules of scientific explanation. For these critics the 
statement of the theory in the Phaedo, whereby the Ideas arc 
hypotheses, shows it in its true colours, w'hereas in Book VI 
of the Republic it appears in a festive dress. Stenzel opposes 
this interpretation. Tlie effect of the two passages, he thinks, 
is to show Plato’s relation to Socrates, although the latter never 


relinquishes the role of chief speaker. Socrates sees the promised 
land, and is allotved, in the Republic, to make an imaginative 
excursion over it; but he never really crossed its borders. The 
passage froiri'the Phaedo gives an accurate picture of Socrates’ 
philosophy, because, until the Good is kno\vn, no Idea is more 
than a hypothesis. In the Republic, together -with more positive 
information about the Good, tve receive an assurance that the 
Ideas arc real. Plato docs not need to appear on the scene; yet 
he shows that he has answered, in the spirit of Socrates, a problem 
set by Socrates. It is scarcely nccessaiy to say how essential is 
the difference on this point between Stenzel and his opponents ; 
for them, the real existence of Ideas is a mere fancy, not to be 
d^vclt upon in a critical spirit; for him, it is a step fonvard taken 
in real earnest, and proudly viewed by Plato as a culmination 
to his master’s lifelong pursuit of fruth.* 


' Stcnicl does not ignore tlie possibility that Plato himself had acquired a more 
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After the Republic Plato’s doctrine undergoes a material change, 
and, corresponding to this, there is a gradual transition to a new 
form of Dialogue wherein Socrates plays no active part. No 
longer is everything seen in the light of moral goodness, no longer 
are there a few select Ideas. The theory of Ideas itself is either 
passed over in silence, or put forward in a tentative spirit. A 
time of reckoning has plainly come. Meanwhile, Socrates has 
lost the inspiration which had guided him in the Phaedo and the 
Republic. In the Theaetetus he reappears in his least positive mood, 
criticizing all beliefs and asserting none. In the Parmenides Plato 
finds it convenient to show him amid the hesitation of youth. 

The criticism of the Ideas in the first part of Parmenides is not 
particularly mysterious, once we realize that there was bound to 
come a time in Plato’s life when he turned a critical eye upon the 
whole Socra tic philosophy which he had inherited. This criticism 
is to be viewed as a revelation of Plato’s state of mind when he 
wrote, not as an essay on the state' of philosophy in the time of 
Socrates’ youth. The second part of the Dialogue is of interest 
to an observer of literary form, since here for the first time a 
speaker other than Socrates is allowed to assume control. Stenzel, 
in his essay, has unfortunately omitted to give any special inter- 
pretation of this change, and, in his work on Plato’s Dialectic, he 
similarly omits to comparef'the Dialectic exercised by Parmenides 
in the Dialogue so named with that exercised by the Stranger in 
the Sophist. But it is clear what his \dew on these points must be. 
Having formulated his difficulties, Plato sees that it is by Dia- 
lectic that he must solve thern^ Notice that this is Parmenides’ 
final injunction to Socrates : 

npcb ydp, elirsTv, Trpiv yu^vaaGrjvai, db ZcbKpcxTEj, 6pf3ea6ai ^TnyeipETs 
koAov Ti Kai ZfKaiov Kai dya 06 v Kal ev iKaorov tcov sl^cov. evEVorjxra yap 
Kci TTpcpTiv aou cbcoucov 2iiaAEyop^vou 'ApioroTEAei Tcp^e, kcAt] plv 

Kal 6e{a, eO loGi, fj opiafi f|v opjias ^ttI tous Xoyous* eAkuctov aovrrov Kal 
yOnvaaoi poAAov Tfjs ZiOKoOaris Kai KoAoupevTis 11016 tcov 

ttoAAcov d^oAeoxlaj, ecog Iti v^os eT’ eI Ae prj, Aia9E05eTai f) dAfiGsia. 
positive belief about the Ideas during the interval between the Phaedo and the 
Republic. In this case the contrast would not be bet\\^een himself and Socrates, but 
between successive stages in his own development. But in two Dialogues which are 
otherwise so closely similar, is it not more natural to suppose that they were to 
some extent both planned in advance, and that during the Phaedo something was 
held in reserve? 
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in the discussion of these two Dialogues.^ The Theaetetus is en- 
tirely devoted to the question. What is Knowledge? It is 
naturally divisible, however, into two parts. In Part I we learn 
that sensation, though no doubt an element in knowledge, is not 
knowledge itself; neither is it true, especially in morals and poli- 
tics, that things really are as they appear. Plato develops for 
the first time an account of the mechanism of sense-perception; 
he emphasizes that the senses cannot perform acts of comparison 
and judgement, since each has its special work to do; he begins 
the terminology' which has become customary. ( 1 84 d : • • • 

^ 2ioc TouTcov oTov opydvcov aicr6ca;6|iE9a oca aia 9 r|Td.) Part II 
is also negative in its result. Can knowledge be defined as the 
possession or exercise of 26^a? This word has now to be taken in 
a broader sense than before. Even in the Republic 26^a had been 
mere opinion or belief, essentially contrasted with mioTfjpiri, and 
any suggestion that it was knowledge, or could be intensified so 
as to become knowledge, would have been ipso facto ridiculous. 
There is a new emphasis on the activity of the mind — on the 
endeavour to form Zo^a, rather than the possession of it as a per- 
manent state; a new interest in the psycholog)’’ of kno\ving, and a 
decline of interest in its metaphysical impHcations. But an un- 
expected obstacle arises to defeat the suggestion that 'true judge- 
ment’ is Knowledge: wharis false judgement? and if we cannot 
tell, how can we say which judgements are true? As a last re- 
source, it may be said that Knowledge is true judgement 'accom- 
panied by reasoning’, tierd Aoyou. This would have been full 
of meaning at an earlier stage in Plato’s thought, since he would 
have defined Aoyos simply as the apprehension of the Ideas by 
the mind. Now even Aoyos is included in the general scepticism. 
The ^vord may indicate three things : {a) speech or vocal expres- 
sion, as contrasted mth the inner speech of the mind, {b) the 
complete description of a thing by an enumeration of its ele- 
ments, (r) the definition of a thing by discovery of its distinctive 
nature, 2ia9op6Tr|S. The third of these meanings seems at first 
to promise a positive criterion of Knowledge. But look more 

‘ Here, for convenience’ sake, I anticipate the argument of Stenzel in the third 
chapter of the longer work. 
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closely: it is not the thing’s 2iia9op6TTi5, but knowledge of its 
2ia9op6TT|S which will constitute Knowledge; and this is cir- 
cular. Such is the argument of the Theaeietus: Part II follo^vs 
naturally upon Part I — ^but Part II is deeply intenvoven wth 
the positive sequel in the Sophist. 

Next day the friends of Socrates return by appointment, bring- 
ing with them an Eleatic Stranger who is courteously introduced. 
A problem is soon stated, and a method of inquir)’^ selected, in a 
more formal fashion than ever before. Socrates fears that the 
nc\v arrival may be no Stranger, but a God, come to spy out and 
refute unskilful reasoners (90COA0US ovras f)iias ev toTs Aoyoig 
CTTovj;6psv;6s Te Kai eA^^cav). Theodorus has described him as a 
philosopher: ^vill he tell the company whether he thinks the 
philosopher to be identical in nature wth the statesman and the 
sophist? Or are there three distinct characters, as there are three 
names? Let him not trouble about the method, for they are 
ready to listen to him either in a Dialogue or in an uninterrupted 
talk. The Stranger, no doubt as a compliment to Socrates, selects 
the Dialogue; but it is made clear that this no longer implies 
any genuine resistance on the part of the respondent. Socrates 
quotes as an instance of Dialogue, not his contest with Thrasy- 
machus or Protagoras, but his juvenile debate Avith Parmenides — 
in which the replies he gave were never more than mere formulae 
of agreement! 

Turning to' the question proposed, the Stranger is not slow to 
profit by the freedom granted to him. He employs a peculiar 
new technique of definition, hawng first illustrated, it to his 
hearers by some examples, because it \vill be strange to them. 
This is the technique of division into classes, to Kcrr’a Aq Aiai peTcr6ai . 
By dividing a class exhaustively into sub-classes, generally two 
at a time, the inquirer proceeds until he reaches a class which 
coincides wth the notion to be defined. This, in its simplest 
form, is Aiaipeais. It may not be obvious without previous in- 
quiry which major class should be chosen for division; in this 
case there wll be need for a reverse process of ^collection’, to 
ovvayeiv els ev, which begins with particular species (not sen- 
sible particulars) and decides on their natural arrangement. In 
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these two operations is summed up the work of the dialectician, 
according to Plato’s later theory. But even with the new method 
the definition of the Sophist does not follow an easy course. He 
belongs to the class of those who make what is illusory or unreal. 
But is there any class of the unreal, to pf] 6v? The Stranger had 
not been present at the previous day’s discussion, when Socrates 
had asked how it was possible to think or state Vhat is not’. 
Nevertheless he now answers that question, among others, as 
though he had known all about it. A theory of Being is wanted 
to give the clue to the nature of Not-Being. The Stranger has a 
thcor}^, which he offers as a compromise. There are some who 
believe only in what they can see and touch, others who admit 
the reality only of Ideas if we define the real as that which has 
the power (Zuvanis) of acting or being acted upon, both may be 
satisfied. Some maintain the unity, others the multiplicity of 
the real : what if there are many real forms united in one system, 
so that their interrelation can be accurately defined? Each 
form will then 'be’, but it will 'not be’ in the sense that it is not 
some other form. This disposes of the paradox both of false 
judgement and of negative statement. Both seem to involve a 
declaration about 'what is not’. The new theory maintains that 
whatever is, also is not, since it is other than many other things. 
Not-Being may therefore be said to be, wthout the absurdity of 
supposing it to be a department of reality. From this follow 
various conclusions, which are all answers to problems raised in 
the Theaetefus, Knowledge is the power, which the philosopher 
alone fully possesses, to judge truly about the interrelation of 
forms. Judgement (Zo^a) is the act of uniting a predicative 
expression (prjpa) to a noun or subject (ovopa) -.its truth or false- 
hood depends on whether or not it faithfully represents the union 
of Ideas. As to Apyos, itmeans the audible speech in which judge- 
ment is imparted by one person to another. Thus, by examining 
what is taught in these two Dialogues, we see why Plato forms 
them into a dramatic sequence, and why he makes Socrates hand 
over his part to the Stranger; conversely, the dramatic situation 

' i.e, the earlier Plato and his followers, whose theory, viewed by the Stranger, 
now appears as partial and inadequate. 

4478 
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, • ,;,1 kov to what Plato has to say, and the degree 

rsr:rs: .. » r„, . .. 

“S rtmlC' May it be assumed that, after 

the retirement of S^crate. 

rNo, we a.. ob.ig«i ^ re,, for 
mZ 7 ^ Plato deposes Socrates, he preserves the Dialogue form, 
and the Dialogue is literature. What does Plato say of hteratui^ 
L the PlmdrZ He claims, still using Socrates as Ins exponent, 
L books are entirely unsuitable for philosophica teaching. 
They can serve only for amusement, when a philosophci chooses 
to write on some subject which is not nearest to hi.s heart, or as 
notes to remind a man in old age of the true knowledge which he 
has received by some other means (276 a-d). Earlier scho ars 
were inclined to assume either that Plato^ was here inaking 
Socrates speak in character, or that he was joking. But Jaeger 
entered on a new path with his inciuiry into the origin of Aris- 
totle’s Metaphysics, published in 1913. Pie found that, whereas 
Plato’s Dialogues were designed for publication, more or less 
in the modern sense, the treatises ol Aristotle were the lecoids 
of his oral teaching. In so far as the prevailing opinion of Aris- 
totle as a stylist is founded on a comparison between his treatises 
and the Platonic Dialogues (and it is so, to a greater extent than 
many care to admit), it is absurdly wrong. And it is wrong, 
again, to assume that Plato’s teaching in the Academy neces- 
sarily resembled his Dialogues, even the later ones, either in 
manner or in substance. Aristotle mentions ‘unwritten doc- 
trines’ of Plato, and when dealing with the doctrine of Ideas, 


* Stcnzcl stresses the exact correspondence between the probletm in the Tluae-^ 
ictus and their answers in the Sopliisif and seeias dcfuntely to take the view that the 
plan was prearranged, so that the Socratic ‘criticism* in the T/ieaelctus is insincere. 
But (i) he himself docs not deny that Plato did pass through an interval ol doubt 
between his two stages of positive assertion; (e) he perhaps goes too far in arguing 
that the answers are perfectly adapted to the questions. The questions raised were 
psychological — what happens in the mind when we are said to know, or to judge 
falsely. The answer given is metaphysical. And in regard to A6yos, the ‘answer 
is little more than a play on its double meaning of ‘rational discourse* and ‘.speech . 
^ e.g. Bruns in his work on Das liicrarische Porlrat dcr Grkchttu 
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refers mainly to his recollection of these, and very little to the 
Dialogues. Both he and his master were therefore faithful to 
the precept given in the Phaedrus\ and there was no reason why 
a pupil who had heard the inner doctrine should refer to the 
published version. The only difference in their practices was 
that Plato kept no notes of his lectures, whilst Aristotle wrote 
very full notes ; and these have accidentally survived, when by 
an irony of fate the literary works for which he was once famous 
have perished. 

This knowledge perhaps gives little help to the modern student, 
who is obliged to know Plato through his Dialogues. But it makes 
it easier to understand his meaning in the Phaedrus, and also in 
the Statesman where he insists that no written and codified law 
is necessary if living and adaptable knowledge, the knowledge 
of a wise man^ can be obtained. And the later Dialogues, as a 
whole, will be better estimated when we think of them as con- 
taining what Plato himself considered to be the mere outer husk 
of his teaching. 

It remains to say something of the Phaedrus and Philebus. The 
form of these Dialogues is peculiar, inasmuch as they present 
Socrates once more in the leading part, although there are many 
manifest signs of late composition, both stylistic and philoso- 
phical. Stenzel does not deal separately with the Philebus. He 
would not, I think, agree that it couples the Socratic form with a 
non-Socratic type of thought ; he would deny that the form is truly 
Socratic. The opening theme is, indeed, an old one — Philebus 
maintains that the Good is pleasure or enjoyment, Socrates that 
it is thought or knowledge. Philebus and Protarchus are young 
disciples of Gorgias. We can almost imagine Socrates meeting 
them in the gymnasium, and compelling them to have their 
beliefs criticized — until we discover to our astonishment that it 
is they who have come to him with a special request for an 
audience’ (ouvouaia, 19 c). He has graciously consented; but 
they fear that he may slip away, and threaten to detain him by 
force until he has put a ^satisfactory conclusion’ to the argument. 
The scene somehow recalls the visit of Odysseus to the under- 
world to consult Teiresias. And the ghostly Socrates brings with 
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him, not a firm persuasion of his o^vn ignorance, but a sheaf of 
Pythagorean speculations. The old problem of the one and the 
many is a childish game. There is, indeed, a new problem — 
but that too, fortunately, can be solved by the heaven-sent 
method of ‘division’. All truth depends on numbers and propor- 
tions; the purest pleasures are those aroused in the mind by the 
sight of regular geometrical figures ; the good life itself is not so 
much a compound of pleasure and knowledge as a kind of ratio 
in rvhich these elements are mixed. The ^vholc world is an ani- 
mate being, inhabited by a rational world-soul. 

The mystery of tlie Phaednis is so well described by Stcnzcl in 
two passages (pp. 17, 1 49) that little need be said here. Because 
of its enthusiasm and exuberant beauty, its numerous stories and 
passages of myth, it was once classed as a juvenile -work — the 
earliest Dialogue, said Schleicrmachcr, in \vhich Plato, at the 
outset of his writing, gave a presentiment of the -whole {Ahmng 
dcs Ganzen). As the later Dialogues have been sorted out and 
their characteristics defined, it has become increasingly clear 
that the Phaednis belongs with them; and this conclusion is, on 
the ^vholc, reinforced by the statistics of style. The fact remains 
that the speaker is Socrates, and that the problems dealt with — 
love, rhetoric, the soul, the Ideas — are Socratic problems. 
Stenzel correctly observes that the -whole personality of Socrates 
is transformed; he speaks as one inspired. Moreover (the con- 
tent corresponding as usual to the form), he shows a prophetic 
insight into the metliods of a later generation; as in the Philebus, 
he e.xpounds the method of Dhision, and confesses himself its 
‘lover’. Thus the Phaedrus ceases to be a problem, and is claimed 
by Stenzel as a crowning illustration of the thesis of his essay. 
Plato prepares us admirably for a change in Socrates’ character. 
He sho-ws Socrates meeting Phaednis at the city wall, and being 
lured into the country by the book ^shich he carries concealed 
beneath his cloak, hke a hungx)'^ animal by a branch; he shows 
him reclining, in the noonday heat, under a plane-tree beside 
the Ilissus. No occasion could be more favourable for a prophetic 
glimpse into the future. And Socrates — ^we are not quite sure 
whether he is awake or asleep — ^proceeds to foretell how liis 
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successor Plato will found a school in which his memory is 
kept alive, and invent methods to set his doubts at rest. The writ- 
ing of such a Dialogue would be attractive to Plato, because it 
would enable him to show how his thought, in every fresh form 
which it assumed, was inspired by Socrates. He could make fun 
of the readers, of his own or a later day, who wished to inflict 
upon him ‘stages of development’. 

From the point of vantage attained in his essay, it was possible 
for Stenzel to follow either of two roads. 

He could attempt to give, perhaps for the first time in the 
history of scholarship, a complete picture of Plato’s later philo- 
sophy, a picture which would include on the one side his oral 
teaching, as reported by Aristotle and some of his neo-Platonist 
commentators, and on the other side the later Dialogues. To 
this hazardous undertaking Stenzel devoted his Number and Form 
in Plato and Aristotle (1924; 2nd edition, 1933). Here he made a 
great contribution to the history both of mathematics and of 
philosophy. He concluded that it was principally the notion of 
aiaipeais, division, which served as a link between the literary 
and oral branches of Plato’s philosophy. In the Dialogues, he 
deals with the division of physical substances and the division of 
Ideas; for in the Timaeufhe: stated an idealistic atomic theory, 
in deliberate antithesis to Democritus, and in such Dialogues as 
the Sophist and Statesman he expounded a logical division which 
began and ended in the intelligible world. Finally, in his lec- 
tures Plato seems to have discussed the division of Ideas, especi- 
ally those of numbers, into their elements. Everywhere in nature, 
but most clearly in the case of numbers, he discovered a formal 
and a material principle, ‘the One’ and ‘the great and small’, or 
as he calls them in the Philebus, ‘limit’ and ‘the unlimited’. 
(Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics 987'’ 18: Eirei N mria rd eiAti toTs 
oAAois, TocKelvcov oroixeia ttocvtcov cbfiBri tcov ovtcov sTvai crroi- 
XeTa. ws liev o5v uAriv to [skyo: xai to piKpov elvai ocpyas, ws A’ 
oOoicxv TO £V e§ sKEivcov ydp Korrd peGe^iv tou evos eIvoi toOs 
dpiGpoug.) Stenzel had little patience with the view that Aristotle 
misunderstood, or purposely misrepresented, this later Plato- 
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nism. He saAV that this speculation about numbers, though it 
seems strange to us, is not to be dismissed as an idle dream of 
Plato's dotage. Aristotle criticized the real theory of Ideas, not 
the popularized version; and this was the natural thing for him 
to do. 

A second course was to follow Plato’s philosophical develop- 
ment in the Dialogues, assuming a broad division of them into 
an earlier and a later group. This is undertaken in the present 
work, entitled in the original ‘Studies in the development of the 
Platonic Dialectic — Socrates to Aristotle’: there is a sub-title 
‘Arete and Diaircsisk Tliis work was written in 1917, whilst the 
author a^raitcd a summons to militar)’’ service. He wrote in 
great haste, and addressed the preface from the battlefield. This 
must be taken into consideration before a complaint of ob- 
scurity is raised. But it is doubtful if a work so planned could 
have been lucid, even in more favourable circumstances. A con- 
cise rc\iew of a number of Platonic Dialogues, detailed enough 
to be useful, yet brief enough to offer a genuine comparison, 
can never be easy. 

It is, tliercforc, very desirable in reading these studies to have 
freshly in mind the argument of the Republic, Theacfeiiis, and 
Sophist. The English reader needs further to be equipped ^vi^h 
some knowledge of the German authorities constantly cited 
or refuted. In the remainder of this Introduction I shall 
attempt to explain the polemical intention of the Studies, make 
clear tlicir argument, and estimate their value. Let it not 
be thought that the prejudices opposed by Stenzel were local 
and ephemeral; English scholarship has, unfortunately, been 
overshado^ved by similar misinterpretation. 

It has been said that he wished to steer between t^vo extremes, 
a sentimental literarj’ criticism of tlie Dialogues, and a forcible 
adaptation of them to the notions of modern philosophy. As 
was natural, the book upon first publication 'was not fully 
intelligible to either party. The representatives of ‘philology’ 
saw its importance; but the majority complained of an overdose 
of philosophical terms. The philosophers, on tlie other hand, not 
only had to listen to a sharp criticism of themselves, but found 
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themselves drawn into,a fatiguing analysis of the text. We must 
begin here by a statement of this ‘philosophical’ Platonism. 
There were in fashion two different versions of the theory of 
Ideas. According to the first of these versions, which was due 
mainly to Zeller, the Platonic Ideas were substantialized con- 
cepts or universal. Plato had learnt from Socrates to distin- 
guish Justice from just actions, redness from red things — and, if 
we follow certain passages in the Republic and Parmenides, bedness 
from beds. Since these concepts were known, it followed for 
Plato that they were real. They did not draw their life from the 
sensible world, but infused life into it. And they were not 
thoughts. Zeller gave overwhelming proof from the text that 
the Ideas were never conceived by Plato himself as thoughts of 
God or man. The theory of Ideas was a theory of Being, in 
the tradition of the Eleatics. But whereas Parmenides taught 
that reality must be single, simple, and motionless, Plato dis- 
covered, especially after the Republic, that distinction, complexity, 
systematic relationship, and movement were indispensable con- 
ditions of both Being and Knowledge. Such was Zeller’s exposi- 
tion. He did not consider too curiously the chronological 
development of Plato’s views ; he had no reliable data about the 
order of the Dialogues, and he did not fully realize their popu- 
lar and literary character^ he regarded them, in fact, from a 
systematic point of view. 

This was, in substance, the account of the theory of Ideas 
which Aristotle gives in the first book of his Metaphysics. It was 
not obviously untrue; and, coming from a scholar with an un- 
rivalled knowledge of the ancient philosophers, it required no 
forcible assimilation of ancient Greek to modern European 
thought — Zeller’s view was, however, discarded by the next 
generation of philosophical critics. Natorp and his associates 
(the ‘Marburg school’, as they are termed by Stenzel) were Kan- 
tians, convinced that Kant had put an end to disputes about the 
theory of knowledge, and very anxious to show that Plato had 
anticipated him. All great philosophers must agree — all must 
be interpreted through each other — and Kant is the latest and' 
most complete; such were their axioms. Kant’s philosophy was 
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first whittled down to a bare theory' of knowledge; no notice \vas 
taken of the more speculative tendencies of the Criliguc of Pure 
Reason. It then remained to suppose that Plato’s Ideas w'cre the 
same as the categories of Kant— laws or principles employed by 
the mind in its explanation of the sensible world. There was one 
tvorld, not two; the relation between the intelligible and the 
sensible was that between form and matter. "What else is meant 
by the famous passage in the Phacdo, in which Socrates introduces 
the Ideas as necessary* hjpolkescs?—\\’as there no more? Un- 
doubtedly. for Plato tvas at the same time a poet, pfted tvith 
soaring imagination. So, regardless of logic, he had sometimes 
described how the dialectician leaves behind him the world of 
sense, and divests himself of sense-perception to rise to a world 
of pure forms, ‘substance really real. Being colourless and shape- 
less and intangible’. This, hotvever, -ivas -when Plato had put off 
the academic go-vra. It tvas unfortunate that his first disciple 
and successor had been a person criminally insensitive to the 
difference bettveen prose and poetry*. The whole influence of 
Platonism do-wn to the time of Kant had been impeded by the 
Aristotelian interpretation of the Ideas as real substances. The 
Dialogues do not give the least support to this tiew, if only we 
use imagination -where it is required, and restrain it tvhere -^ve are 
imited to restrain it.* 

One would have thought it necessary*, if such a vietv were to 
be maintained, to shotv by quotation from tlie text that the sub- 
stantial being of the Ideas is involved only* in passages ■\s'ritten in 
a fanciful sty'le, never in passages of logical argument. This has 
never been shown; and, on the first attempt to show it, the dis- 
section of Plato’s personality* tvould stand revealed as quite 

^ Among \vorl 3 published in England, Ste\s'art*s work Plato's Doctrins of Ideas 
is avowedly an adaptation of Xatorp; but Stc\N'art imagines that PJato had antici- 
pated not only Kant, but Bergson, the Pragmatists, and the greater part of modem 
ps\*cholog\% (For quotations see A. Dies, Aaiovr d: Plaioriy ii. 35-*) Bosanquet (A 
Cor:paTdr 7 to Plato's Rep::b!ic) borrows from Hegel a curious and disastrous distinc- 
tion between the Ideas as pictures, and the Ideas as essences. The latter, he thinks, 
are never viewed by Plato as ‘things’; sec his notes on Book V. Ketllcship {Leciiaes 
en ths Pjtpnhlic^ -49H55)} though he tvas too early to have been influenced by 
rCatorp, expounds the Ideas as ‘laws of nature’. All these writers arc therefore 
tarred witli the philosophical brush. 
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untenable. It is a complete misunderstanding of the myths to 
regard them as mere fancies, like Grimm’s fairy-tales, or think 
that they are mere appendices to the arguments which precede 
them; and, apart from this, the substantial being of the Ideas is 
constantly implied in passages which are half-mythical, or not 
mythical at all. The problem is this: the very critics who de- 
nounce Aristotle as the villain of the piece, are really in complete 
agreement witla him in so far as they regard the real and separate 
Being of the Ideas as a flagrant absurdity. But if none of these 
diverse authorities has correctly apprehended the meaning of 
Plato, who has? The only avenue which remains to be explored 
is that of historical criticism. Perhaps the usual account of the 
origin of the I deal Theory, begun by Aristotle and closely followed 
by Zeller, stands in need of revision. 

Stenzcl therefore begins with the remark that scholarship has 
not elucidated the Theory of Ideas, but only made it more and 
more mysterious. Wasting no time in negative criticism of his 
predecessors, he roughly divides the Dialogues into two main 
groups : on tlie one hand, all those in which Socrates predomi- 
nates, 'with the exception of the TheaetetuSy PhaedriiSy and Phile^ 
bus\ on the other, the remainder. The philosophy of the first 
phase might be termed Socratic. It was marked by 'moral 
orientation’ — the topics chosen, and the examples used, were 
moral in the broadest sense; the theory of mathematics was 
1 indeed discussed, but only because Plato found in it something 
akin to moral perfection. The second main phase shows us 
Plato beginning to take a widerdnterest in the world, extending 
the range of his Ideas, and consequently baffled by logical 
problems. He welcomes the method of division, ^laipHoig, as a 
heaven-sent means of deliverance from his difficulties. Both the 
! problems and their solution seem childish to the modern logician ; 
he is so accustomed to find logical theories of great profundity in 
earlier Dialogues, the Republic^ for instance, that he is unable to 
account for this apparent triviality in the later ones. How often 
have we heard that Plato, in his examples of Ziaipsais, is simply 
amusing himself and his readers ! 

After what has been said, it will be clear that Stenzel by no 

4478 ^ 
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means assumes, within these main groups, complete uniformity 
either of literary form or of doctrine. Neither does he suppose 
that they are quite discontinuous, and represent two successive 
philosophies. But he does suggest that Plato’s interest, having 
at first been confined to the sphere of human action, was after- 
wards widened to include the study of nature, and that we can 
point to some external influences which might either have caused , 

or have intensified this change. 

ty^e may now outline the account of the earlier phase contained 
in Chapter I. Socrates, though he had made logical distinctions, 
was not consciously a logician, and Aristotle saw him in a false 
perspective ivhen he ascribed to him the first theory of definition 
and inductive argument {Metaphysics, 1078^ 17.) Action had 
been the end of Socrates’ philosophy; seeking knowledge 
passionately as a means to virtue, he did not stop to analyse 
its nature; yet he gave instinctive and accidental expression to 
many a logical truth. All this was equally true of Plato in that 
earlier phase of his thought which culminated in the Republic. 
He inherited from his master no doctrine of ‘concepts’, no power 
of treating questions in abstraction from the practical issues 
involved, but an intense desire to escape from a world where 
moral distinctions could be altered to suit men’s taste or interest, 
and all knowledge was a mere groping after temporary 
truths. Founded on this desire, there arose a belief in real and 
powerful Ideitls. Everything was viewed in a practical light. 
The meaning of the world, or of any single thing in it, must be 
the same as the supreme Good for v.'hich it strives. Plato was 
not yet philosopher enough to eontemplate dispassionately the 
objects around him, and to ask, What is their essence? how can 
we know them? and what do we mean by knowledge? These 
same questions occurred to him in practical form. What excel- 
lence (dpsTp) does this thing require? What purpose ought 
knowledge to serve? The Ideals which this view assumed 
must necessarily have certain features : they must be few, and 
confined to the sphere in which the need for improvement seemed 
to be urgent; they must be real and individual; they must be 
far enough above the fanuliar world to fire our imagination. 
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Evidently such Ideas were not a suitable means for the solution 
of all-pervading logical difficulties. On the contrary, Plato 
would be lucky if, when he came to consider those difficulties, 
he did not find them immeasurably increased by the new world 
which he had incautiously postulated. 

Thus nothing was more remote from Plato’s original purpose 
than the formulation of a theory of knowledge. In a practical 
sense, knowledge was naturally his main interest, since he fol- 
lowed Socrates in identifying it with virtue. But both now, and 
to a less extent in his later thought as well, he viewed knowledge 
simply as an impression made on the mind by the Idea. Upon 
the ‘philosopliicaP version of his theory, Plato was the forerunner 
of those modern logicians who regard knowledge as an active 
process, in which the mind impresses its own forms upon the data 
pro\ided by the senses. Stenzel, on the other hand, emphasizes 
the etymological derivation of sTlAos and iZea, Vision’; as shape 
and colour are to the eye, so is the Idea to the mind. This, in 
prose as well as in myth, was Plato’s dpetrine, and no Greek 
could have held the complicated modern view, especially at such 
an early stage: Greek thought was intuitive and objective. It is 
true that Plato possessed, almost from the beginning, a marvel- 
lous insight into mathematical knowledge. But it is a peculiarity 
of the mathematical sciences that they can ignore the difference 
between the individual and the universal; in them, an intuition 
of one clear instance ser\^es to demonstrate a universal truth. 
Geometrical proof, especially, depends on illustration. More- 
over, in mathematics the imperfection of the sensible world is a 
familiar fact. The reasoncr knows that the triangles which he 
declares to be triangular, the magnitudes which he declares to 
be equal merely seem so to the gross perception of his senses. 
Could Plato ask for a more striking confirmation of the theory 
which he had previously assumed on moral grounds? 

The Republic is so clearly the fulfilment of the earlier Dialogues, 
and so sharply cut off from the first of those which follow 
(namely, according to the stylistic researchers, the Parmenides 
and Theaetetus ) , that it is natural to treat it as the crowning mani- 
festation of this earlier mode of thought. Already, in the Tenth 
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Book, there are signs that Plato is wavering in his ‘moral orienta- 
tion’, and beginning to consider how it is possible to know objects 
which could not conceivably have Ideas in the earlier sense. In 
the education prescribed for the guardians every tendency to 
empirical observation had been harshly repressed, and yet there 
are signs of a more sober and impartial conception of knowledge. 
Once Plato’s first effort of construction had spent its force, it 
was inevitable that he should look back at it in a calmer frame of 
mind ; and then a crisis would come. The progress of empirical 
science in his time, even wthin the Academy itself, in all proba- 
bility hastened this crisis. The allusions of comedy show us that 
some consideration ^vas given there to animal and plant Hfe; 
the interest in biology which was common to Speusippus and 
Aristotle probably began in the Academy. Plato, moreover, 
began tlie close association between philosophy and medicine 
which Aristotle continued; he himself dealt with physiology', not 
entirely in an a priori spirit, in the Timaeus. Most significant of 
all, he proposed to the astronomers a problem which must neces- 
sarily involve observation of the planets, and when it was solved 
by Eudoxus, completely withdrew his condemnation of empiri- 
cism in astronomy {Republic, VII. 529 tj)- His whole attitude to 
the \dsible world was transformed by the discovery that, in one 
region at least, changes recurred with unalterable regularity. 
At the same time the pungent attacks of Megarian logicians com- 
pelled him to-attend to the logical problems which he had hither- 
to taken in his stride. Everything tended to sho’W that his earlier 
theory had been too rigid and exclusive. Pie had made logic 
the servant of moral sentiment, and now it seemed that logic 
was about to take its revenge on him. 

Plato was not content until he had made a full exposition of 
his own doubts and weaknesses. This we have in the Par- 
menides. It was neither, as some hold, an indirect hit at his con- 
temporaries, nor, as others hold, a jest, but a frank confession 
that his doctrine ^vas in need of revision. And in the Theaetelus, 
which we have already analysed, he raised afresh the whole 


inquiry as to the nature of knowledge, omitting any open men- 
tion of Ideas and laying aside his old technical terms. This gives 
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to these two Dialogues their elementary character. Though 
Plato had now passed the summit of his career as a writer, he was 
only beginning his career as a logician ; and he began with ques- 
tions to which he did not yet know the answers. 

The arrangement of Stenzel’s book is as follows. He enumer- 
ates four logical problems which were latent in Plato’s theory of 
Ideas from the start, and goes on to describe how they emerge 
to vic\v in the two Dialogues just mentioned. The real Being 
of the Ideas and their separateness from each other, features 
which had been vital to the older theory, were now a special 
source of embarrassment. Then, in the Sophist, Plato begins to 
surmount his difficulties. He deposes Socrates from the leading 
part, brings in an unknown speaker armed with an entirely new 
technique, and attaches the new Dialogue to the Theaetetus.^ The 
new developments did not, in Plato’s own eyes, amount to a 
surrender of the theory of Ideas; in Philcbus, i6c, for instance, 
he seems to insist that it is the old problems which have been 
solved, ffiough perhaps there has been some transformation in 
the nature of the Ideas. In Chapter VI Stenzel elucidates the 
new method of Dialectic. In the chapters on 2i6^a (Chapter VII) 
and on the metaphysical status of the Ideas (Chapter VIII), 
he shn\v's how Plato fulfilled to his own satisfaction the self- 
imposed task of adapting his- earlier doctrine to serve the purpose 
of a general theory of knowledge. The last three chapters have 
[ the nature of appendices; that on Democritus, though inade- 
quate as it stands, is especially interesting, for Stenzel has not 
only shed new light on Plato’s physical theory, but shown how 
the development of his views in this field was parallel to his 
logical development. Even in the Phaedo he had demanded an 
interpretation of nature which would show how its phenomena 
were intelligently designed for a good end. But the demand was 
instinctive and practical, and was prompted mainly by a sense of 
' the defects of earlier science. In the Titnaeus Plato is not only 
j better informed about Nature, but far clearer in his conception of 
' an explanation of Nature in terms of design. 

i ’ Or, it may be, plans the ttvo Dialogues together; some vagueness is permissible 
I here. 
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I propose here to deal only with two essential questions arising 
from the book: what was the nature (a) of Ideas, and (b) of judge- 
ment, in the later Platonic theory? The former question Plato 
always meets by an appeal to the technique of l^ialpecis and 
CTUVocycoyri which he had introduced in the and no further 

progress is possible until we have said something of these 
processes. 

In order to stress the contrast between Ideas and particulars, 
Plato had at one time implied that each Idea was self-sufficient. 
Either it had no relation to other Ideas, or it was not vitally 
affected by such relations as it had. In Parmenides, 1 29 d foil, he 
had made Socrates throw out a challenge on this point; could it 
be shown that the Ideas ‘pardcipate’ in each other, as sensible 
things pardcipate in them? The challenge was taken up by 
Parmenides in the latter part of the Dialogue, and sdll more by 
the Eleadc Stranger in the Sophist. He shows, in some simple 
examples, how a notion may be defined by including it within a 
wider class, and ‘dividing’ the class into its natural components, 
one of which will be the nodon required. In its simplest form, 
such division might be represented by the diagram 

A 


1 ^1 

D E 

but Plato soniedmes appeals to instances which cannot be so 
represented ; e.g. in Philebus, 1 8 b, he mendons the divisions made 
by the science of grammar : and here there is an original division 
of fcovq (voice) into the vowels, the semi-vowels, and the con- 
sonants or ‘mutes’, d9cova: now these classes can be subdivided 
undl the various letters of the alphabet (oroiyela) are reached. 
What disdnguishes the grammarian, however, is not the power 
of making these distinctions, but knowledge of the way in which 
letters from all three classes must be combined in order to spell 
words. 
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However, it will do no harm to concentrate here on the simpler 
variety; let us observe the following points, (i) The terms el^os 
and i2iEa are, as we should expect, retained and applied to the 
classes in the 2kiaipeais; whether they preserve the nature, as well 
as the name, of the old Ideas is the main question which we have 
to decide. (2) Plato must obviously face the criticism that this 
is not a method of discovery, but only one of arrangement. This 
point also cannot be fully discussed at present. But it should be 
said that the classifications which Plato has in mind are in no 
sense artificial or capricious. He often advises the philosopher to 
divide only at natural ‘joints’, making two or three or more 
sections, a^ is appropriate. He thinks, as does the botanist in 
classifying plants, that in a true classification the human mind 
traces the course of nature. (3) Every Idea is ‘one’ in the sense 
that it gives unity to the subordinate Ideas which it comprehends, 
‘many’ in the sense that its essence is shown to be composite, 
unless it is the supreme Idea of all, e.g, the essence of D is AB, 
plus some specific quality. Or this may be reversed : every Idea 
is ‘one’ because its essence is a unity composed of diverse elements, 
and ‘many’ because it comprehends a variety of lower species. 
cDap^vTTou Tai/Tov §v Kai ttoAAcc Otto Aoycov yiyvojiEva TrapiTpeyeiv 
TToevTT^ KcxO' HKaoTOv Tcov Aeyoiievcov del, Kai irocAai Kai vuv/the one 
and the many, reduced to'^thc same thing by discussion, per- 
petually recur in every sentence that is uttered, both now and of 
[ old’.^ (4) Whether the Ideas dealt with are on the level of com- 
mon experience, like man or horse, or very abstract like Move- 
ment and Sameness, the method remains the same — ^it is either 
Division (Aiaipsiv kot’ eiAti) or Collection (owdyeiv eis ev)* But 
Plato obsen^es that the commoner eiAri may be represented 
to sight or some other sense, whereas the abstract ones must 
be contemplated by the mind alone without assistance from 
the imagination- In the former case it is possible to explain the 
nature of an object without reasoning Aoyou) ; but the 

highest Ideas are detached from physical reality, and no image 

* Tlie translation 'this same one and many’ cannot be right. The passage then 
I describes the excesses of the young man who, debauched with dialectic, vexes his 
^ parents and neighbours, tot^ iiri 66cT£pa kukAcov kocI ouutpOpwv els 'rori tt&Kxv 
j dveiTvlrrcov Kai ^lapepljcov. The metaphor is from rolling open a book. 
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could bear any resemblance to them y dp KdAAtora 

ovra Kal p^iora, Aoycp povov, dAAcp Ae ouAsvi aa9cos AeiKVurai), 
The higher the mind is required to ascend, the more difficult 
becomes the exercise of Dialectic, and training among familiar 
objects, where the accuracy of one’s divisions can be checked by 
experience, is needed to impart the necessary skill* Plato s dis 
cussion of p^icrray^ri in the Sophist is a specimen of this exalted , 
Dialectic. (5) There had always been some hint of degrees of 
dignity 'within the world of Ideas (compare, for instance, the 
gradual ascent towards to koAov in the Symposium^ or towards to 
ccyoOov in tlae Republic ) ; but with the extension of Ideas beyond 
the moral sphere, and the development of the method of Divi- 
sion, these differences of degree are accentuated. The diagram 
of a Aialpecns inevitably suggests that Reality forms a kind of 
pyramid, with sensible particulars at the base, and the supreme 
Idea, whatever name be given to it, at the apex. In the main, 
this impression is a correct one. Even in the Republic^ the main 
contrast between the intelligible and the sensible was far more 
important than any gradation within the intelligible sphere , and 
there was no attempt to mitigate the suddenness of the mental 
leap from one sphere to the other. The method of AiaipEois 
appears to indicate a rapprochement between the two worlds, not 
only in the sense that it shows the gradual approach of the in- 
telligible to the fringe of the perceptible, but also in the sense 
that both alike are analysed and found to reveal the same 
structure. Theimposition of Form upon Matter, TtEpas upon the 
oTTsipov, is a feature common to both worlds. 

Nevertheless, Plato insists that it is impossible, by prolonging 
the division of Ideas, to reach perceptible individuals. It is 
important to grasp this, since upon it depends his view of the 
relation between sensation, aiaGqcris, and judgement, Ao^a or 
Aoyos. He always says that, just as there are physical atoms, so 
there are logical atoms or indivisibles, drropa, ocrpriTa. In de- 
fining a concept, it is a mistake to rush straight to one’s goal by 
means of a hurried division without any natural basis , but it is 
equally a mistake to ‘arrive at unity too slowly’, i.e. to persist in 
division beyond the natural limit {Philebus^ i6t>). There comes 
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a time when one should ‘allow the innumerable individuals to 
fall back into the undetermined’, to ev EKacrrovTcovn-dvrcoveisTo 
arreipov psOeuTa xccipeiv eav. More simply expressed, this is a 
\\'arning that we may seek to define man or dog, but not this 
man or this dog. Unfortunately Plato deserts us here, and does 
not bring out explicitly the grounds for his view. Why is there 
this limit, and \vhy is it not an arbitrary limit, relative to the 
degree of knowledge one has so far obtained? Plato’s reason 
no doubt is tliat a limit must come somewhere: the intelligible 
can nc\ cr be attenuated step by step into the sensible, and 
it can never be the same thing to hear a logical formula and to 
percci’v’c the thing to which it relates. What constitutes an indi- 
vidual, a ‘tins’, is not so much the possession of a private descrip- 
tion as the fiict that it is in time and space, here and now. In 
the Timnais Plato does his best to account for individuality on 
the metaphysical side — and to account for it without using the 
notion of substance ! In the Philebus and Sophist, he attempts an 
even more difficult task — to show how our sensory and logical 
powers assist one another, although, since they operate in dif- 
ferent worlds, there can be no real contact between them. The 
fact of dh-ision is common to the physical world and to the world 
of Id eas ; and Plato therefore stresses the divine origin of the 
method of Division [Philebus, i6 c, E, Phaedrus, 266 b) and insists 
that it can remove the problems which had perplexed him in 
the Parmenides. 

Plato, then, severely warns the dialectician not to define indi- 
viduals — not to intrude into the kingdom of the arreipov. He 
probably perceived the logical" truth that individuals are not 
alternative specifications of their class, as classes are specifications 
of their genus. He likewise realized that sensation is, or at least 
begiiu as, a physical process — a bodily change, caused by some 
other bodily change in the neighbourhood. It must always be 
a myster}'^ how such a process could have the least relevance to 
knowledge, which is the perception of Ideas by the mind. Here 
are two mysterious ‘separations’ — the one between sense and 
reasoning, the other between sensible individuals and ‘atomic 
forms’. The ‘atomic form’ is like an outpost of reason in its 
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campaign against the chaos of irrationality. And the method 
of Division shows that it can communicate directly witli the 
inner citadel of knowledge— unless the outpost itself is unwisely 
thrust for^vard into a region ^vhich can never be subdued. 

Let us no-\v briefly follow' Stcnzcl a stage further in his argu- 
ment. Late in his career as a w'riter, Plato undertakes to solve 
the logical problems w'hich had emerged to perplex him in middle 
life. In Chapter VII, an obscure but highly original chapter, 
Stenzel interprets passages from the Sophist (261-4) and the 
Philcbtis (37-40) ; they show how the mind and the senses, by their 
alliance -with each other, produce 2i6^a and'Xoyo;. The special 
problem about false is incidentally solved. From the 

Sophist, Timaeus, and Philebus we have also to try to understand 
the metaphysical status of the Ideas in Plato’s later thought. 
Stenzel argues, during the course of the long chapter on io^a, 
that the Ideas are still independently real, though in every other 
respect they are now class-concepts; and he reinforces the proof 
of this in Chapter VIII. Now the method of 2uaipECTis is Plato’s 
key to all these problems, both epistemological and metaphysical. 
Those scholars have misunderstood Plato w'ho, because they 
themselves despise TuotipEcis as a trivial game, deny that he w as 
deeply attached to it. He is sincere in proclaiming it as a gift 
from the gods to men, throwm dowm to us by some benevolent 
Prometheus together \vith a very' luminous sort of fire’. Only a 
perverse view of Plato’s development, w'hcreby he is credited 
with profound logical insight from the start, has hitherto made 
it impossible to take him at his word. 

Is Plato’s instrument adequate to his purpose? That is to say, 
is he over-optimistic in thinking that his account of kno\vledge 
and of the Ideas is no longer threatened by ‘separation’? 
(a) As regards knowledge or judgement, his final theory is w'ell 
seen in the Philebus (37“4o)* The body is subject to movements, 
some of \vhich ‘are extinguished before they reach the soul’, 
whilst some others penetrate to the soul, and the communion of 
soul and body in one feeling and motion may properly be called 
consciousness’ (34 a). Memory is defined as the preservation of 
consciousness ; recollection as the recovery of a former conscious 
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state. From memory and perception springs the act of opining 
or trying to form a judgement (ek pvppns te koi aioOnaEcos 2i6^a 
fitiTv Kci TO 2iic(2io^d3£iv yiyvE6’ kctaroTE). Thus, sup- 

pose a man indistinctly sees some object at a distance, and wishes 
to judge about it. His first act is to question himself, ‘What is it 
that appears to be standing beside that rock, beneath a tree?’ 
He may hit on the true answer ‘it is a man’, or on a false one ‘it is 
a figure made by some shepherds’. When he has formed the 
judgement (26§a), he may desire to communicate it by speech to 
a companion, and it now becomes a spoken proposition (Aoyos). 
To sec the difference between truth and falsehood, we have to 
mention tv.-o new faculties. The soul at such a time is like a book: 
‘memory, coinciding with the sensations, and with the other 
feelings which accompany them, appears to me, as it were, to 
write judgements (or speeches) in our souls.’ At the same time 
there is another craftsman at work, a painter, who creates 
images of the judgements written. (Thus e.g. an image of ‘scare- 
crow’ might follow upon the judgement that I had seen a scare- 
crow.) The images are true or false according to the judgements 
which they represent. Plato has not tried to say here what more 
profound cause there may be for the truth and falsehood of 
judgements. , 

Here it should especially be noticed, first that Plato has not 
taken the scientific judgement as his instance, but that of per- 
ception, and secondly that he depicts judgement as a process, 
taking time and invohdng an effort of the mind (notice koI 
TO 2iio(2io5d3Eiv lyxEipEw) — not as a passive acquiescence in some 
object of higher or lower grade. 

Perhaps the crucial phrase is' ‘memory, coinciding with the 
sensations, appears to write judgements in our souls’. This is 
very similar to Hume’s definition of belief as ‘a lively idea ‘ac- 
companied by a present impression’. The sensations result in 
a mental image (tpauTaala or eIkcov), and this, with the help of 
memory (i.e. memory either of previous images, or of the judge- 
ments to tvhich they gave rise), is ascribed to some ctoj for which 
we have a name, ‘it is a man’ , ‘it is a scarecrow’ . And the survey of 
classes is the work of Dialectic and pure reason. On the surface, ■ 
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it does indeed seem that this analysis of has made possible 
a transition from the physical act of sensation to the mental 
one of thinking. But, of course, there remains some mystery 
about the first stage of all. The cpcxvTaaia is presumably of a 
mental rather than a physical character— in the mind, not in 
space. How, then, is it the consequence of anything physical? 
On this, Plato has nothing to say. His analysis begins ivith the 
(povraCTia and shows how, wth the help of memory and other 
faculties, it is referred to the proper Idea — or, if the judgement 
is false, to an improper one. For this purpose the (povTaola is the 
limit of analysis, and its relation to tlie movements below it 
remains an insoluble problem. Though the analysis remains 
incomplete in this ivay, it is interesting that Plato should have 
condescended to deal ivith the judgement of perception, and 
typical of the direction in which his mind moved. But would it 
be true to say that Plato has abandoned the purely mathematical 
ideal of knowledge which he upheld in the Republic, and made 
room for a new method in which perception and observation 
play a large part? Stenzel’s answer to this is not quite clear; it 
will be more convenient to consider it in connexion with the 
Philebus. 

(b) As regards the Ideas, our question is whether Plato, as a 
result of his exercises in aiaipsais, is any better able to explain 
their relation to particulars than he had been at the time of the 
Parmenides. It will be remembered that the original Ideas were 
not class-concepts, but rather Ideals from which human aspira- 
tion could derive its force and take its direction. For this reason 
Plato not only saw no absurdity in giving them an existence in 
rerum natura and making them independent of the min'd, but felt 
obliged to do so. But how did the absolute existence of Ideas 
fare when the moral point of view was abandoned, and Ideas 
were ictAy postulated [Republic, 596 a), wherever a common name 
was applied to a group of objects? There are really two ques- 
tions to consider ; firstly, whether Plato ivithdreiv his claim that 
there were Ideas which did not depend on the mind, or other- 
wise modified his opinion about them in an essential way; and 
secondly how, if he held fast to that claim, he supposed that the 
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method of Division could make their separate existence seem 
more plausible. Now it has been positively maintained by Luto- 
sla^vski and others that in Dialogues later than the Parmenides 
the Ideas are nowhere said to have real existence outside the 
divine or human mind. Plato, it is said, soon retreated from the 
'objective idealism’ which he had unwisely recommended in 
the Phacdrus, Phaedo, and Symposium, and in some books of the 
Republic. In Book X a new phase has already opened, for Plato 
not only introduces God as the maker of Ideas, but says that we 
(i.e. men) assume an Idea wherever we use a general name. 
Plato's exercises in 2 ialpeais seem at first to confirm this view. 
When the concept of ‘art’ or of ‘animal’ is split up by analysis, 
and subordinate classes are found in higher and lower ranks, we 
do not seem to be dealing with entities which could exist apart 
from the mind. It would appear fantastic to suppose that each 
Idea in a scheme of classification really exists,^ independently of 
its parent Ideas and of the knowing mind. Is there not, then, 
abundant evidence that Plato was only able to escape from his 
perplexities by changing his earlier theory out of all recog- 
nition? 

It is not enough, in answer to this question, to point to the 
passage from the Parmenides (132 b) in which Socrates seems 
to reject the view that the Ideas are ‘thoughts’ (vornacrra), for he 
takes this suggestion in a rather different sense. Let us attempt 
a fuller reply. In the Tenth Book of the Republic, we are not 
told that God creates the Ideas by thinking them; he makes them 
^ precisely as the human craftsman makes a table, as is clear from 
the contrasted names <pvrroupy6s and !^pptoupy6s. As to the 
general question, Plato himself is confident that he has met the 
difficulties ofympicrpos fairly and squarely {Philebus, 15-16) ; and 
surely this is not hypocrisy or self-delusion. There is no passage 
I from which it unavoidably follows that the Ideas are mere 
I thoughts; and so important a change, if it were ever made, 
I would surely call for the greatest emphasis. Again, it was the 
function of the Ideas to be objects of knowledge, and Plato would 

• It is sometimes alleged that the classes displayed by ‘divisions’ of the type 
I, used in the Sophist are not Ideas* But cf. PhxUhus^ 15 c foil. 
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hardly be satisfied if they had anything less than an existence in 
their own riglit. Even if they were created by the mind of God, 
a sn-picion of unreality tvould still surround tlicm. 

Plato had once stated the principle to fravrEAcos 6v TrovTEAcos 
yvcooTov {^Republic, 477 This belief he always retains, even 
when Dialectic has become classification and the Ideas, to all 
appearance, mere general notions. The pEyiora yEvr), abstract 
Ideas ^^'hich no sensible images can represent, are also TimcoTcrra. 
Alost people would think that a faint gleam of reality is trans- 
mitted to these Ideas from the world of life and movement: Plato 
tlrink' tlw reverse. Reality emanates from the Ideas of genera 
to ih.O'C of ^H'cics; it docs not emanate from them to sensible 
panicuiars, since particulars arc only real in so far as they arc 
knoevn to bclony to an Idea. Neither the word ‘emanate’, it must 
be v.'.id at once, nor anything similar actually occurs; but Plato 
e\-idcatK finch the secret of the intelligible world in some sort 
of derivation of complex and inessential notions from simple and 
ail-pervading ones. Did he consider this derivation to be merely 
logical, or also temporal? Arc we meant literally to think of 
reality as streaming at every moment from the liighest Ideas? 
It is extraordinarily difficult to answer such questions. But per- 
haps it is fairly certain that Plato always considered knotvlcdge 
to be an intuition of independently cxisdng objects. And this 
accounts for Aristotle’s impatience with the theory of Ideas. 
He had not been an eye-witness of the earlier phase, in -cvhich it 
was absolutely necessary that the Ideas should have existence 
in their otvn right. Coming to tlie Academy at about the time 
when the Tbcacklus tvas written, he could only regard the EiAri 
as concepts, and their e.xistencc ‘apart’ as a harmful' and un- 
ncccssan’' addition. 

Stenzel describes the Philcbus as solving ‘tire problems stated 
in the Pannenides by the metliods of the Sophist'. In order to see 
that this is quite correct, it is enough to compare Parmenides, 
129 c-E, with Philebus, 15-16. Two things become clear in the 
Parmenides: first, that neither of Plato’s usual metaphors is suffi- 
cient to sho\v how the Idea can retain its singleness, and yet be 
present in sensible particulars; and secondly, that the main 
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problem for the future is to show how various Ideas can "be 
blended and separated’ (cruyKepdvvuCTGai Kal ZiocKpivsaOai) 
amongst themselves, — a phenomenon which Plato had at first 
tried to confine to. the sensible things. In Philebus (15 b) these 
problems are briefly summed up : have the Ideas^ real existence? 
How can each remain single, though it pervades an infinity of 
things in the world of Becoming (ev toTs yiyvopevois Kai drrei- 
pois) ? Then we hear that it is as comforting to know the answer 
to these questions as it is embarrassing to be without it (orrocaqs 
ooropiag aiTia pfj KaAcog 6|ioAoyq9£VTa Kai eOiropias ocO KaAcos). 
And Socrates knows "a way’ which will lead out of the embar- 
rassment, though it is difficult, and he has frequently missed it in 
the past, (ou [Jiqv ectti kcxAAicov 6A65 ouA’ av yevoiTo fjs ^co epaorqs 
PEV £i|ii del, ttoAAockis 2e pe fiAq Aiacpuyoucra epquov Kai diropov 
KaTEorriaev.) Its secret is that "all things which are ever said to 
bey are derived from One and Many, and have finitude and in- 
finity inherent in them’. A procedure which we cannot fail to 
recognize as that of Division is notv described, and its use is 
illustrated, as in the Sophisty from the sciences which deal with 
letters and sounds. Division reveals the manifold structure of 
the intelligible world, but constantly reminds us that its variety 
is not infinite. Only if one is so incautious as to approach the 
sensible world will "infinity’ be in danger of obtaining the masteiy 
over "finitude’. Tf)V Ae tou doTEipou iAeov Trpog to TrAfjQos [xr\ 
TTpOCTCpEpeiV TTplV dv TIS TOV dpl9[Jl6v OCUTOO TTOCVTa KOCTlAq TOV 
TOU diTEipou th Kal tou evos, tote A’ qAq to ev sKacrrov 
ToSv TravTcov sis to direipov iJie9EVTa yaipeiv eSv. 

But how does this method mitigate the eventual break 
between the two realms, the sensible and the intelligible? Or, 
if Plato does not intend that it should, how is the earlier problem, 
the problem of the ParmenideSy answered? Is he telling us that 
by advancing step by step to the edge of the cliff, we can persuade 
ourselves that it is not there? We must give this answer: Plato 
believed now, as he had always beheved, that the real was the 
knowable. His later treatment of Ao^ain the Philebus and Sophist 
confirmed him in the belief that the particular, as such, is not 

* Now denoted by the mathematical term 
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kno^\•able. Aicreiicris is not E-mcmiiJn. But he sa%v now, what he 
had ignored before, that afoeTicns and 2i\dvoia can meet on 
common ground and %vork together. The particular may not 
be knowablc, but the particular considered as belonging to a 
cla=‘>. and jointly apprehended by aiaOpo-is: and 2iidvoia, is the 
startimr-point of knowledge. So much for the theory of know- 
ledge. Plato must have thought that he could overcome his 
mctaphvdcal difficulty by the same approach. ‘To be’ is to 
participate in the Idea of Being, and this is the supreme Idea, 
the apex of S^iaipscns. By iiaipecns it is shown that all true 
Ideas arc ultimately species of Being. And particulars ‘are’ 
wiicn thfv 'nave been subordinated, by the act of judgement, 
tf) nnc of the specific Ideas. 

h doc.^ not, indeed, seem likely that any one who had been 
di-' a'.iffiied with the earlier theoiy would be content with it in 
this modi lied form. Both as a metaphysical theory and as a 
theory of knowledge, it involves an utterly mysterious transition 
— in tlie former case, from the intelligible to that which is in 
space and time, and in the latter case, from thought to sense- 
perception. No solution seems to have been found, no real 
concessions to have been made; and tlie profession of respect for 
empirical science has turned out to be holloiv. But here it is 
essential to grasp the thesis maintained in this book. Stenzel says 
that Plato was impressed by the growTh of empirical science 
and thereby induced to modify his theory in an interesting way; 
he does not say that he was overawed by it and obliged to sur- 
render. Plato in fact always remained a Platonist; and to any 
one who is not a Platonist, his doctrine rvill always seem to be a 
petUio principii. He had said, or rather had learnt from. Socrates 
to say, that truth can only be found by reasoning, ev Aoyoig; 
and it was easy to defend tliis vie^v as long as the Ideas in 
^vhich he ivas interested were those of morals, of mathematics, 
and of art. Here the theory that we learn by ‘reminiscence’ 
seemed to be valid, and too detailed an attention to particulars 
seemed to be harmful. The consequence was that in his judge- 
ment of the sciences in the Seventh Book of the Republic Plato 
went too far, and rejected observation even where it is desirable 
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and necessary. Then the success of empirical methods within 
the Academy itself widened his interests, and drew his attention 
to a new class of Ideas which did not entirely share the charac- 
teristics of the older ones. Quite late in his life, and after the first 
theory of Ideas had been completed, he ‘discovered the concept’. 
His argument for dvdpvrio’is in the Symposium and Phaedo had been 
that no particular in the sensible world is a worthy representa- 
tion of Beauty or Equality as they are ‘in themselves’ . No experi- 
ence, no process of abstraction from particulars, can bring us to 
the contemplation of such Ideas. But when it came to Ideas like 
‘horse’ or ‘fire’ it seemed impossible to maintain this any longer. 
A class-concept is fully present in the various species which 
exemplify it, and by studying them with the method of 2kiaipEcns 
and cruvocycoyq one obtains an exhaustive definition of the class. 
In this respect the Ideas are brought nearer to particulars, and 
lAiccipsois appears to some extent as an alternative to cxvanvnois 
(see Stenzel’s account of the Phaedrus, pp. 1 7? ^49) ■ Nevertheless, 
it is still reasoning (Aoyos) and not sensation ■wdiich discovers the 
essence of things ; and this is why Plato, in the Sophist and Philebiis, 
is so proud of his new method. When the horizon of Ideas was 
first enlarged, he had felt a temporary check, and not known how 
to proceed. Now it had again been shown that reason was 
dominant over the whole sphere of Ideas, down to the very fringe 
of the sensible world. It seemed that, far from having to make 
concessions to empiricisni,Tie had been able to show the primacy 
of reason even where it was least expected. 

I The last two chapters of the book are scarcely convincing as 
they stand, but are full of brilliant conjecture. Many scholars 
I have wondered how much Plato knew of Democritus. Stenzel 
points out that in the later Dialogues the lowest Ideas are with 
curious persistency described as crropoc or druriToc. They are 
; logical, not material atoms; and they are separated from each 
. other not by a spatial vacancy, kevov, but by logical difference, 

‘ \a\ ov. Plato delighted to refute other thinkers in their own ter- 

minology; has he transferred the atomism of Democritus to an 
') ideal plane? This suggestion does not go very far, since Demo- 
critus’ theory was a purely physical one and is not necessarily 
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kno’wablc. ATaurjcris is not smo-rfjUTi. But he saw now, what he 
had ignored before, that aioOriCTis and 2ictvoia can meet on 
common gi'ound and rvork together. The particular may not 
he knowable, but the pardcular considered as belonging to a 
clas and jointly apprehended by aiaOncns and 2udvota, is the 
starting-point of knowledge. So much for the theor)^ of know- 
ledge. " Plato must ha\-e thought that he could overcome his 
metaphysical difficulty by the same approach. ‘To be’ is to 
participate in tlie Idea of Being, and this is the supreme Idea, 
the apex of ZiccipEcns. By ^laipscnj it is shown that all true 
Ideas arc ultimately species of Being. And particulars ‘are’ 
when th.ev have been subordinated, by the act of judgement, 
10 one of the specific Ideas. 

It doc? not. indeed, seem likely that any one who had been 
di- satisfied uith the earlier theoiy would be content with it in 
ihih modified form. Both as a metaphysical theory and as a 
theory of knois'ledge, it involves an utterly mysterious transition 
— in the former case, from the intelligible to that ^vhich is in 
space and time, and in the latter case, from thought to sense- 
perception. No solution seems to have been found, no real 
concessions to have been made ; and the profession of respect for 
empirical science has turned out to be hollow. But here it is 
essential to grasp the thesis maintained in this book. Stenzel says 
that Plato was impressed by tlie growth of empirical science 
and thereby induced to modify his theory' in an interesting tvay; 
he does not say that he was overatved by it and obliged to sur- 
render. Plato in fact always remained a Platonist; and to any 
one who is not a Platonist, his doctrine will always seem to be a 
petitio principii. He had said, or rather had learnt from Socrates 
to say, that truth can only be found by reasoning, £V Aoyois; 
and it was easy to defend this view as long as the Ideas in 
which he was interested were those of morals, of mathematics, 
and of art. Here the theoiy that tve learn by ‘reminiscence’ 
seemed to be valid, and too detailed an attention to particulars 
seemed to be harmful. The consequence was that in his judge- 
ment of the sciences in the Seventh Book of the Republic Plato 
went too far, and rejected observ'ation even where it is desirable 
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and necessary. Then the success of empirical methods within 
the Academy itself widened his interests, and drew his attention 
to a new class of Ideas which did not entirely share the charac- 
teristics of the older ones. Quite late in his life, and after the first 
theory of Ideas had been completed, he ‘discovered the concept’. 
His argument for dvapvricns in the Symposium and Phaedo had been 
that no particular in the sensible world is a worthy representa- 
tion ofBeauty or Equality as they are ‘in themselves’. No experi- 
ence, no process of abstraction from particulars, can bring us to 
the contemplation of such Ideas. But when it came to Ideas like 
‘horse’ or ‘fire’ it seemed impossible to maintain this any longer. 
A class-concept is fully present in the various species which 
exemplify it, and by studying them with the method of 2aaipEais 
and (juvocycoyf) one obtains an exhaustive definition of the class. 
In this respect the Ideas are brought nearer to particulars, and 
2itaipso-is appears to some extent as an alternative to dv&pv-nois 
(see Stenzel’s account of thePhaedrus, pp. ij, 149)- Nevertheless, 
it is still reasoning (Aoyos) and not sensation which discovers the 
essence of things; and this is why Plato, in the Sophist and Philebus, 
is so proud of his new method. When the horizon of Ideas was 
first enlarged, he had felt a temporary check, and not known how 
to proceed. Now it had again been shown that reason was 
dominant over the whole sphere of Ideas, down to the very fringe 
of the sensible world. It seemed that, far from having to make 
concessions to empiricism,'"he had been able to show the primacy 
of reason even where it was least expected. 

The last two chapters of the book are scarcely convincing as 
they stand, but are full of brilliant conjecture. Many scholars 
have wondered how much Plato knew of Democritus. Stenzel 
points out that in the later Dialogues the lowest Ideas are with 
curious persistency described as orropa or orrpqTa. They are 
logical, not material atoms; and they are separated from each 
other not by a spatial vacancy, kevov, but by logical difference, 
pq 6v. Plato delighted to refute other thinkers in their own ter- 
minology; has he transferred the atomism of Democritus to an 
ideal plane? This suggestion does not go very far, since Demo- 
critus’ theory was a purely physical one and is not necessarily 
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inconsistent with anything maintained in the Sophisl,^ except in 
a single digression on causation in nature. The real inconsistency 
is between Plato’s teleological account of the world in the Timaeus^ 
involving a theory of mathematical atoms, and Democritus’ 
mechanical account wherein there is no design, and the atoms 
are arranged by chance in innumerable shapes, (In a work 
published after Stenzel wrote, and referred to on p. 164, Dr. Eva 
Sachs attempted to show that in tlie physical theory of the Timaeus 
Plato aims at a refutation of Democritus, wth the help of mathe- 
matical constructions recently worked out in the Academy.) 

The last chapter is designed to show how Aristotle begins his 
metaphysical inquiry at the point where Plato had ended. The 
earlier Idea had been an individual, an object of intellectual 
vision ; the later Idea was primarily an essence or definition, which 
Plato had tried to invest with the substantiality of its predecessor. 
To Aristotle there are two distinct things: the form (elZos or 
popipfi), ^vhich we perceive in sensible individuals, but which is 
not an object of scientific knowledge; and the logical essence 
(to Ti f|V slvai), ^vhich we try to define and kno\v- It is only the 
first of these, on his view, which is capable of combination with 
matter; and neither of them has a claim to exist in its own right. 

In conclusion I ^vould call attention particularly to two 
points, (a) Stenzel has made it abundantly clear, against 
Zeller, that Plato did not arrive at his theory of Ideas by giving 
substantial existence to general notions, and against Natorp, 
tliat tliis theory is something more than the Cntique of Pure Reason 
in paint and'powder. A more lasting service, he has given a 
positive interpretation of its meaning and development, which 
is faithful to all the evidence, and does not xequire^ us to tax 

* Here it is maintained that the works of nature are the products of dmne crafts- 
manship: 

5E. Zepa 2ifi TT&vra OvriTct, Kai kci 9 irra oo-a t" irrl yns cnrEpuccrcov Kal ^13 wv ^Orrai, Kal 

pwv aWvouTivosii OsoOZiipiov/pyouvros 
9T^aop£V vempov ylyvEO^cn TTportpov oOk dvret; f\ twtwv iroAAcovZoyucrn kcxI ypcouEVoi— 

6EA1. TToicp Tcp; 

5 E. Ttjv 90tnv aura yEwav dird tivos alTicxs oCrropcSnTjs Kai fivsu Ziavolots 9Uo\jfari5, i\ jirra 
A6you TE Kci ^TTicrrfipns Oeio^ dnro 0eoO yiyvopiviis; 

©EAI, *Eyoi utv Icrcos 2 iia xfjv fjXiKictv TroXX&xis dp96T£pct prra^o^ct^co* vuv pfiv pA^ircov eIs 
ai Kal vrrroAappavcov oieaOai ae Korrot ye Oeov aCrra ytyv£a6ai, TaCrrr) Kal aCrros VEVopma. 
(For a translation see p. i 6 i.) 
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either Plato or Aristotle with imbecility, (b) The method of 
Division cannot be expunged from Plato’s philosophy. It is given 
a place of honour in the Sophist, Statesman, and Philebus; it is very 
conspicuous in the Philebus and Timaeus', Plato, as we have seen, 
looks to it for a solution of all his main problems {Philebus,i^-iQ) 
and, under the name of Dialectic, praises it as being more 
scientific than the sciences. There is evidence that it was known, 
even to the outside world, as a characteristic of Plato’s Academy 
(Chapter IV). Both Aristotle and Speusippus were influenced 
by their training in this method, and though the former protests 
against the exaggerated claim that it is a method of discovery, 
he remains an incorrigible ‘divider’. Yet some scholars refuse 
to believe that Division was considered to be more than a childish 
pastime. We find Paul Shorey, after a Hfelong study of Plato, 
acquitting him of any serious interest in it, and denying its in- 
fluence on the formation of the theory of the syllogism.^ Always 
the same argument, ‘because the doctrine is puerile, Plato cannot 
have believed it’, inviting the reply ‘see it in its historical environ- 
ment, read the text as an ancient Greek would have read it, and 
it will no longer seem puerile’. So sure is Stenzel’s position on 
these two points that his work will, I think, stand against other 
criticisms that have been or will be raised. It will be said that 
the theory of Ideas was never entirely practical-, that, in the 
Republic especially, besides the desire to attain the good, Plato 
manifests his general interest in knowledge, and that his pro- 
found and elaborate account of its degrees cannot be entirely 
instinctive. But any one who maintains this criticism has to 
explain why Plato relapsed in the succeeding Dialogues into a 
discussion of elementary questions: And Stenzel, of course, 
makes no special claim for his division of Plato’s thought into 
two phases. He reahzes that all such divisions are artificial. But 
tries to show that Dialectic in the Republic has not yet the 
special significance of the analysis of classes into parts, and the 
reassembly of these parts into a whole; and, above all, that it 
differs from the later method in being directed to the Good. 

. Jp paper on The Origin of the Syllogism’, Classical Philology, vol. xix, and 
in ‘The Unity of Plato’s Thought’. 
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THE LITERARY FORM AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
CONTENT OF THE PLATONIC DIALOGUE 

r T any intellectual problem of the more complicated type, a 
wide survey of all the difficulties must be the first step on the 
road to certainty, even though it may appear to postpone the 
possibility of a solution, and to call in question results already 
secured. Such was the significance of the recent inquiry into the 
growth of the Metaphysics of Aristotle by W. W. Jaeger, The path 
which he trod was essentially different from that of his predeces- 
sors, inasmuch as he supplemented his analysis of the content 
and meaning by a thorough investigation of the form of the 
treatises of Aristotle — products as they are of a very intricate 
process of growth. He was then able to formulate the problems 
in quite a novel way. Inevitably he became aware of a difference 
in essence between these treatises with their loose style, resembling 
that of a note-book, and the Platonic Dialogues, which are the 
acme of literary perfection. Hence he writes : 

‘We cannot apply to the Dialogues the standard of the Ionian 
A6yos which had been adopted by the natural philosophers, nor their 
standard to it. It is Plato’s ambition to follow in the succession of 
great Attic art; in him, the ideal tragic and comic poets mentioned 
in the Symposium are blended in a higher unity. ... It is a remarkable 
fact that while Plato thus gave to the world works of art in a new 
and unexampled prose, thenolder manner maintained its existence 
within the peaceful walls of the philosophical school. Here, within 
the school, was the dwelling of the true philosophy which is heralded 
by the Phaedrus of Plato in such tones of enthusiasm. She never im- 
parted and published her wisdom in the form of Dialogue. We do 
wrong to forget that it is only in-our emergency, and because other 
sources fail us, that we go to Plato’s Dialogues for information on 
such points as his theories of Ideas or of Numbers. Aristotle, indeed, 
constantly quoted the Republic and the Laws for his master’s educa- 
tional and sociological views, but, apart from details, it never oc- 
curred to him to appeal to the Sixth Book of the Republic^ or to the 
Symposium^ for the theory of Ideas, and the argument on which it 
was founded’ (p. 140). 

In these remarks, although they have a paradoxical sound, a 
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kernel of genuine fact has found expression, and if only ^ve had 
a single 'word from Plato himself in addition to this 'emergency’ 
evidence of the Dialogues, light would have been thro^ra on the 
whole Platonic problem, especially upon Aristotle’s critical atti- 
tude to the theor}^ of Ideas. But in tlie present state of affairs 
it is extremely doubtful how far this new kno^vlcdge can affect 
our understanding of the pliilosophy of Plato. Yet something 
can be learnt from any line of argument which has been pursued 
to its logical conclusion. 

Ho\vc\'cr little ^vc know of the content of this philosophy Avhich 
was not included in the Dialogues, the fact that such a philosophy 
existed, side by side with them, must be observed, if we would 
judge from the correct standpoint tlie meaning of the doctrines 
contained in the sur\d\'ing sources. The t^vo facts especially 
emphasized b)" Jaeger : firstly, tliat Plato’s Dialogues are poetical 
in character, and secondly, that there probably existed, along- 
side the later Dialogues at least, a set of doctrines which Plato 
expounded orally or in ^mting, have, no doubt, never yet been 
disputed in any detailed way, though there must be many 
scholars who have not had them present to their minds 
at all. 

Aristotle clearly recognizes that Plato’s Dialogues, and the 
Socratic Dialogue in general, are works of literature. He treats 
Empedocles’ hexameters as prose, and the Socratic conversa- 
tions, because they are imitative in character and strive to repre- 
sent reality, as poetry. Here he is in conscious opposition to the 
current terminology, which recognizes no poetry without verse 
[Poetics^ 1447^ m)' The principal subject of this poetic imitation 
is Socrates. It seems unnecessary to us to-day to emphasize that 
Plato’s Dialogue must soon have gone beyond this original aim. 
We arc coming more and more to suppose that the real content 
of the Dialogues is tlie exposition of Plato’s o^VT^ doctrine. 

The question of literary style is thus seen to be bound up with 
that of Socrates’ personality; but it will be well at the start to 
guard against a false impression which may easily be formed, 
that it is our intention in this discussion to dra^v the line in the 
various Dialogues between the historical Socrates and Plato. 
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This discussion can at the most serve only as the necessary pre- 
liminary to a proper estimate of the Dialogues as a source of 
Socratic teaching. We are here concerned rather with them as 
evidence for Plato’s own philosophy. If we leave aside the earliest 
writings^ which, in view of their richer mise en scene and their 
failure to reach philosophical results, are, on any h^^othesis, 
simple descriptions of Socrates, it is customary to expect, with- 
out any reservation, that the remaining Dialogues will show the 
development of Plato’s own philosophy; strenuous efforts are 
therefore made to determine their exact sequence, and it is 
completely forgotten that Plato through his ^vhole career may 
have had some other purpose than to expound his philosophy, 
as far as it happened to have advanced. Since this assumption is 
made, the further fact that in the end he laid aside the mask of 
Socrates tends to appear as an accidental circumstance in the 
story of his development. Still, it must cause surprise that no 
one has tried to consider the retirement of Socrates in connexion 
with the doctrines themselves ; for if, when he deprived Socrates 
of the leading part, Plato had at the same time wholly given up 
the dialogue form — ^if it were this form which he now found 
inconvenient — ^his motive would be plain to see; we should not 
need to bring in questions of doctrine. But the case is actually 
not so simple; to the end, in the Laws^ he is faithful to the dia- 
logue form. Surely we need not remain satisfied here with the 
entirely vague and empty-assertion that Plato withdrew farther 
and farther from Socrates, till at last a point was reached when 
he preferred to give the leading part to other persons like 
Timaeus, Parmenides or the Eleatic Stranger? What are we to 
say, then, of the Philebus^ where, although the method is closely 
related to that of the Statesman and Sophist^ Socrates is suddenly 
brought back to the centre of the stage ? Such facts compel us to 
conclude that, as far, at least, as the early Dialogues are con- 
cerned, Plato was always intending to give a picture of Socrates 
which should be artistically coherent; and the portrayal of 
Socrates remains, to a certain degree, the aim of Plato’s imita- 
tive art. If this were not so, there was absolutely no necessity 
for Socrates ever to be deposed; the artistic unity would already 
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have been impaired — Platonic touches would already have cov- 
ered the portrait of Socrates until it was no longer recognizable. 

The portrait was not one of the historical Socrates, whom 
Plato had tried to depict in the Apology\ but of another Socrates 
to whom he seems to stand in a varying relation at each phase of 
his development. Because Socrates had practised the ‘maicutic’ 
method, whereby his own knowledge always remained con- 
cealed, Plato thought, as he made each new discovery, that he 
had simply found some new side to tlic main Socratic question — 
some other consequence of the critical, yet productive logical 
method wliich the master had practised- Yet the different im- 
pressions of Socrates sketched by his other disciples must have 
reminded Plato, if notliing else did, how much ^vas due to his 
own labour; 'wliilc Ins more profound insight into the master’s 
spirit must have prevented him from using Socrates in the un- 
critical manner of Xenophon as a mouthpiece for any opinion 
\vhatsocvcr \\ Inch he himself deemed correct, ^Vc have, then, a 
fixed final term, the disappearance of Socrates from the Dia- 
logue; can we not detect any artistic devices whereby Plato 
before this time ^vas able to expound his own doctrines within 
the framework provided by the personality of Socrates, as it 
appeared to him? 

To one very transparent method of indicating where the por- 
trait of Socrates ends, it is enough to make a brief allusion, 
since it has always been understood in this sense; I mean the 
appeals by Socrates to some kind of higher authority — to priests 
and seers in .tlie Mmo^ to tlic priestess Diotima in the Symposium. 
In the latter case Plato frankly states his purpose (209 e) : Dio- 
tima draws a clear line between what Socrates can at least grasp 
in parables, and what he cannot grasp at all. She is dubious 
whether he could follow her in tlie last stage of the upward 
climb to knowledge, the \dsion of the single, self-subsistent 
Beauty. What is here, by the fiction of tlic Dialogue, said to 
transcend Socrates’ power of comprehension, must certainly be 
Plato’s own doctrine of Ideas; and for this reason I scarcely 
expect any one to argue — maintaining to the end his view that 
Socrates is ahvays identical with Plato — that the heights to 
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which Socrates here ^cannot attain^ are meant to be poetical 
fancies as distinct from the genuine philosophy which the writer 
wishes to be taken seriously. Only one scholar — Wilamowitz, in 
a lecture on the Symposium of Plato delivered to the Berlin 
Academy — has tried to insist, even here, on the same equivalence 
of Plato the philosopher to the Platonic Socrates which is as- 
sumed as an axiom everywhere else. Unfortunately only a short 
report of this lecture has, as far as I know, hitherto appeared. 
But it is one which leaves no doubt of the main thesis ; 

‘The answers of Socrates’, it runs, ‘show that Plato definitely does 
not want the speech of Diotima to be taken as an expression of his 
own intellectual conviction. The prophetess no more speaks to the 
point than the doctor and the poet have done. Demonstrative 
speeches may contain much that is fine and beautiful, but do not 
lead us to the truth, which is found only through serious Dialectic. 
If we wish to understand the philosophy in Plato, we must remember 
that his poetry must be treated as poetry,’ 

An interpreter of Plato’s philosophy is entitled to express some 
doubt here, for after all it is just the dialectical doctrines, and 
they alone, which are communicated in the speech of Diotima, 
no doubt in a tone of enthusiasm. Moreover he can safely invite 
any one to go ahead and apply such a canon of interpretation 
to the Mem, For if, with no resen^ation at all, we here take the 
attitude of Socrates to indicate how much is meant seriously and 
scientifically by Plato — an,d this is admittedly the criterion ap- 
plied by Wilamowitz to the Symposium — we find that the entire 
doctrine of Reminiscence and Immortality falls into the class 
of what can only be hinted figuratively to Socrates; it thus 
becomes at the most a ‘probable myth’. Nothing remains over 
but a few suggestions of Socrates’ own. I cannot discuss the 
Mem exhaustively from this angle; I will only call attention to 
the main points. The discussion sets out from the question 
whether virtue can be taught, and "culminates in two problems: 
Is learning in any form possible? and. Is there any distinction 
between knowledge and right opinion? Both questions are care- 
fully examined, and answers are found. Learning, especially 
where one acquires certainty, as contrasted with mere empirical 
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knowledge, is the recollection by the Soul of its experience before 
birth. Thus Plato appears to be establishing logical facts on the 
basis of a metaphysical thcor)^ of the Soul. Now IMcno, and with 
him the average naive reader of the Dialogue, may be entirely 
satisfied with this result of the first stage of inquiry; but Socrates 
goes on to make two parallel obscr\\ations which must evidently 
reopen the entire dispute. It is as though he suddenly remem- 
bered his characteristic ignorance. 

‘Some things I have said ofwliidi I am not altogether confident. 
But that we shall he better and braver and less helpless if we think 
that we ought to enquire, than we should have been if we indulged 
in the idle fancy tliat there was no knowing, and no use in seeking 
to kno\v wiiat we do not know; — that is a theme upon which lam 
ready to fight, in word and deed, to the utmost of my power,’ 
Mr:o^ 86 n (tr. Jowett). 

‘Knowledge differs from true opinion because it is fastened by a 
chain. M. 1\ hat you arc saying, Socrates, seems to be very' like the 
truth. S. 1. too, speak railicr in ignorance; I only conjecture. And 
yet that knowledge dlffci'S from true opinion is no matter of con- 
jecture with me. There arc not many tilings which I profess to know, 
but this is most certainly one of them.’ (98 a.) 

For the Mcno, therefore, at all events, the main problem of our 
Platonic studies to-day: What is meant by the Ideas? coincides 
with the question of the present essay : Is Socrates, in this instance, 
expressing the final philosophy of Plato? 'Where he doubts, docs 
Plato doubt also? Is the modality of the judgements he makes 
entirely binding upon Plato? We must not be hasty in our 
answer to this momentous question, especially as it would require 
an extensive argument to solve the principal difficulty of tlic 
Dialogue, the so-called ‘reasoning about the cause’ ' (Aoyiapos 
a’lTias). This, the criterion of kno\vlcdgc in contrast to right 
opinion, is simply identified wth Reminiscence. 

Let us examine the P/iaedo. The \dew that learning is Reminis- 
cence is here so well known that it becomes tlic foundation of 
one proof of the Immortality of the Soul. Socrates here makes 
no appeal to priests and priestesses; but it is the hour of death, 
and he is liimsclf in an unwonted spiritual state. A dream has 
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inspired him to write poetry, and he compares his thoughts on 
immortality to the last song of the swan. There is a long myth 
proclaiming the joys and sufferings of the departed souls. This 
is not the Socrates whom we know; here, if anywhere, we hear 
the note of Orphic piety and mysticism. But although there 
is this tension caused by the approach of death, Plato has taken 
care that we may recognize the true Socrates, the dialectician. 
The version of the theory of Ideas in the Phaedo is undoubtedly 
the one which comes closest to the view of those philosophical 
interpreters who would have us believe that the Ideas are ‘postu- 
lates of thought’, or judgements (Adyot) with which we set our 
seal upon the facts of experience. Since Immortality, the exis- 
tence of the soul before and after death, is so important in the 
Phaedo, this is a particularly striking fact; for this version of the 
doctrine of Ideas does not need to be founded upon a meta- 
physical theory of the Soul. In his earlier discussion of Reminis- 
cence, Plato still has such a foundation in mind; but on com- 
ing to his tlieory of the Ideas as hypotheses, he omits it, and it 
would be difficult to bring it into harmony with the text, since 
It is his dehberate purpose to forget the objects, and to talk of 
the judgements made about ffiem (99 e) . After he has announced 
that he will describe his special procedure, Socrates says (100 a) : 

I always assume some principle which I judge to be the most 
reliable, and then I affirm as true whatever seems to me to agree 
with this, whether relating to the cause or to anything else; 
whatever does not agree,'I regard as untrue.’ He explains this 
by reference to his position, known to all present, that the Beauti- 
ful, Good, Great ‘in themselves’ exist. This procedure ofholding 
fast to the concept which is being examined, so long as is possible 
without self-contradiction, is.. in truth no new procedure, but 
the normal one which Socrates follows elsewhere. In the last 
resort it does not make much difference whether a particular 
Idea, such as the Beautiful, is viewed as the CnToSeCTis, or whether 
the OttoOectis is the existence of such Ideas in general. But it is 
an essential point that discussion may cause us to change the trrro- 
6ectis; for even that ‘satisfactory’ assumption (ikocvov), to which 
we may ascend in the course of our examination (according 
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to a later passage, loi d), must in this context be taken to be 
on])- relatively final. That which at present ‘satisfies’ may be 
fundamentally revised in the course of profoundcr discussion. 
At all events the reference here is not to some single ground of 
all UTToSsCTEis; the text definitely says '’some satisfactory' view’ (ti 
1kcx’,75v).‘ It is entirely possible to give a ‘philosophical’ inter- 
pretation of this, holding that the Idea according to this 
\ ersion is meant as the foundation of rational scientific 
inquiry. Indeed this is necessary; for Plato now (loo c) returns 
to the Aoyiauos amas wliich he had left obscure in the Mcno-, 
It IS now ex-plained as an apparently tautologous argument 
of the kind . this thing is beautiful because beauty' is present 
m Jt, or, because it participates in the beautiful. In tlic light 
of Plato's earlier argument, this can scarcely mean more than 
that we judge, or apply a predicative concept to the c.xperienced. 
.'\nd it is a fact that when Natoq^ tvants to determine tvliat an 
Idea means for the epistemology' of other Dialogues, he always 
takes his bearings from the version of the theory in the Phaedo. 
He cannot deny that in earlier passages of the Phaedo, as in the 
Mcno, this logical method’ makes its appearance in connexion 
^\•ith Reminiscence and Immortality, i.c. ^\-ith a metaphysical 
psy'chology'; and that even later (ioob foil.) this ‘logical method’ 
IS made to y'icld a neiv proof of Immortality, quite clearly onto- 
logical. But it is quite understandable that the ‘philosophical’ 
scholars, and not they alone, should not be moved by this to 
depart from Plato’s plain meaning when he calls the Idea an 
hy'pothesis. There is a clash benvecn tivo views, ^\'hich both beg 
tlie question at issue: (i) tlic ‘hy'potliesis’ doctrine is associated 
with the doctrine of Immortality'; therefore it is not meant as a 
mere principle of logical method 

( 2 ) Since there are these two incompatibles side by side, ^ve 
ought to conclude that the whole doctrine of Immortality' belongs 
to religion; it is not meant seriously and scientifically by Plato. 
Oving to the death scene, the element of drama has encroached 
upon the sphere of philosophical doctrine; Socrates in his last 
words as a philosopher actually repeats the very' doubt ^s•hich ^ve 
* See Ritter, Platon, ii. 576. 
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have heard him express in the Mem, though the tone is adapted 
to the grave moment at which he speaks : 

‘A man of sense ought not to say, nor will I be very confident, 
that the description which I have given of the soul and her mansions 
is exactly true. But I do say that, inasmuch as the soul is shown to 
be immortal, he may venture to think, not improperly or unworthily, 
that something of the kind is true. The venture is a glorious one, 
and he ought to comfort himself with words like these, which is the 
reason why I lengthen out the tale. Wherefore I say, let a man be 
of good cheer about his soul, who having cast away the pleasures 
and ornaments of the body as alien to him and wor kin g harm rather 
than good, has sought after the pleasures of knowledge; and has 
arrayed the soul, not in some foreign attire, but in her own proper 
jewels, temperance, and justice, and courage, and nobility, and 
truth — ^in these adorned she is ready to go on her journey to the 
world below, when her hour comes. Me already, as a tragic poet 
would say, the voice of fate calls’ (tr. Jowett). 

A closer inspection shows us that Socrates here, as in the Mem, 
confines himself to postulates; and the culmination of these is 
his advice that we should learn, and so attire the Soul in the 
adornment which belongs to her. By a faint tone of tragic irony, 
everything else is thrown back into uncertainty. And, so even 
this rapid survey of the Phaedo brings us back to our old question, 
^vhich must be answered before the theory of Ideas is inter- 
preted ; Do Socrates and Plato entirely coincide in their attitude 
to this set of problems? Is it Plato’s last word, his own real de- 
cision which he here voices through the mask of Socrates? Or 
was there some remnant of personal opinion, sometliing which 
he could have expressed even when he wrote the Phaedo, if his 
sense of the limitations of Socrates’ logic had not imposed hesita- 
tion and reserve, and even made him withdraw results which 
had seemed secure? The latter \dew is bound to appear highly 
improbable from the first to any one who takes the version of the 
Ideas as hypotheses to be tlie purest expression of Plato’s theory 
(simply because it happens to be most fruitful for the theory 
of knowledge), and uses this norm to modify all those other 
versions in which the logic is rounded oflf by metaphysics. The 
closer he looks, the more will such a critic find to surprise him. 

4478 „ 
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In the above-mentioned passage from the Phaedo^ where Plato 
described the gradual ascent to higher and higher hypotheses, 
he did not yet appear to have in view any absolute (and conse- 
quently metaphysical) single Cause of all hypotheses; but in the 
Republic, Book VI, this is no longer so; Plato there emphasizes 
tliat nothing save this ascent to such a single, unhypothetical 
End of hypotheses can give its proper meaning to the true Dia- 
lectic of the philosopher. Only by their relation to the ‘unas- 
sumed’ (ovuttoOetov), the Idea of the Good, wll our hypotheses 
be known to be true; reason can then dispense with them, and 
descend from the Good among pure concepts. There has been 
no satisfactory inquiry hitherto into the relation between the 
Phaedo and the Republic, and I cannot do more than make a few 
suggestions; but the philosophy of the dialogues is inseparably 
bound up with their literary form, and neither can be studied 
without the other. An essential point of comparison between 
the two passages is this: It may be true that in its logical aspect 
the Idea of the Good recalls us to the doctrine of method outlined 
in the Phaedo. But in the Republic it plainly secures, side by side 
with this, a metaphysical meaning; the Good is not only the 
source of knowledge, but also of all being and life (509 b). Is not 
this a direct indication that its importance is not merely logical? 
But when we admit a metaphysical aspect of the Good — which 
is very awkward for many interpreters — ^it assumes the shape of 
that very teleological principle for which Socrates had searched 
in vain. (In his survey of the doctrines of earlier philosophers 
in the Phaedo, he says that, when he failed to find this principle 
even in Anaxagoras, he at last gave up the search.) Socrates’ 
despair is difficult to understand : for he had made good the vital 
distinction between a final and a material eause, in a form which 
Plato retains in all his writings, and still adopts in the Timaeus. 
The position assigned to the material cause is one of complete 
subordination. Socrates in the Phaedo (99 c) had also clearly 
indicated that the Good was the true cause (aiTia). In the Lysis, 
which may perhaps be later than the Phaedo, but cannot be far 
distant from it in time, the discussion of these two kinds of causa- 
tion leads usto thcTTpcoTOv (piAov (‘first object of love’), thatwhich 
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is desirable in itself (2190). This concept is akin to the Beautiful 
‘in itself’ in the Symposium, and to the Good in the Republic. They 
are simply three aspects of one fundamental notion, a notion 
which gradually appears as the central theme of all the Dialogues 
down to and including the Republic. At one time the emphasis 
is on the moral side, as in the Gorgias, at another time on other 
sides. It cannot, then, be foreign to Plato’s thought in the Phaedo. 
Moreover, to see the need for a teleological principle is tanta- 
mount to having found it; and Socrates in the Phaedo does see this 
need. Yet it is just here that he breaks off— ‘And yet this is the 
principle which I would fain learn if any one would teach me. 
But as I have failed either to discover for myself, or to learn of 
any one else, the nature of the best, I will exhibit to you, if you 
like, what I have found to be the second best mode of inquiring 
into the cause.’ Now follows the doctrine of the Ideas as hypo- 
theses, in which the ‘philosophical’ scholars are especially at- 
tracted by the very feature which makes it unfit to do service as 
the teleological principle mentioned immediately before — ^i.e. 
the fact that no attempt is made to link the hypothesis to any 
metaphysical entity. But in the Republic such an entity, in the 
shape of the Idea of the Good, is unambiguously demanded as a 
necessary complement to the ‘hypothesis’; since this Idea is the 
cause, not only of knowledge, but of being. 

This is far from being an exhaustive account of the relation 
between the two Dialogues at this point; but it should have 
shown that in Plato’s opinion it is not the whole nature of Ideas 
to be hypotheses — they must also have some metaphysical signi- 
ficance. ‘Hypothesis’ is only one side of the meaning of the Idea, 
and to Plato not the more essential side; for it lacks the power 
to satisfy those demands for an End, of which he had given a 
clear formulation in the Phaedo, and elsewhere before that. The 
same ground serves to exclude another possible explanation: 
that Plato’s thought had developed between the Phaedo and the 
Republic, and that in the earlier dialogue he had only worked out 
his view as far as was there recorded. It is on such an assumption, 
extended to the Dialogues generally, that some persons have 
founded a ‘genetic’ approach to Plato, which tries to fix the 
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sequence of the Dialogues down to the last detail oii internal 
grounds. This view attempts a task which is insoluble, because 
wongly propounded; and this general statement applies to the 
Phaedo. Let us then try another view — that Plato is still an artist, 
and, whatever other motives he may have, regards it as a vital 
part of his task to portray Socrates. Everj^thing now appears in 
a new light. If we may assume tliat from the moment when Plato 
became conscious of his personal philosophical outlook, he both 
continued to write works of literary art, and gave expression in 
his school, either in ^\Titing or by word of mouth, to his own 
teaching, \ve shall then be able to judge these works in the very 
spirit of freedom ^vhich their author intended. 

An important consequence of this is that one Dialogue may 
be explained by the help of another, as the example of the Phaedo 
and the Republic has shown — i.e. we are quite entitled to assume 
that Plato can already solve problems ^vhich are stated by ^So- 
crates’ in his own characteristic 'way. We saw how Socrates 
clearly pointed the road to a solution, although he himself ended 
in doubt. And Plato’s view is never in conflict with that of So- 
crates; he had turned away precisely as his master had done 
from the inadequate "elements’ (dpxai) posited by earlier thinkers 
towards rational knowledge, and away from irpcScy lAcrra towards 
Aoyoi [Phaedo ggE^ioi e). Again, for Plato also the ^Hfrrspos 
ttAous is beyond question the only right way; but he goes much 
farther along it than Socrates. 

But we have not yet explained to the full the inner connexion 
between Plato’s own philosophy and the imitative Socratic 
Dialogue. We have left in the background the question whether 
the historical Socrates can ever be separated from the one whom 
Plato has drawn, and fortunately the contrast which is to follow 
does not compel us to attempt such a separation. In the charac- 
ter as presented by Plato there is noticeable a certain inner ten- 
sion \vhich is confirmed by all that tradition records about 
Socrates; he is a man who exerts the strongest influence by 
conversations conducted according to a strict method, yet 
will not and cannot state any definite doctrine of his own; in 
his teaching a mere critic of moral problems, to some degree 
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a sceptic, but in action a firm and assured believer. His 
scepticism, however, does not exclude investigation; for he is 
represented as searching for that same absolute knowledge which 
Plato found in religious metaphysics, and claimed to see with 
increasing clearness. Plato could feel that he and Socrates were 
kindred spirits, inasmuch as they both sought for a knowledge 
'which pointed beyond all experience. But as for the solution of 
what zve call ^criticism’ — ^the philosophy which seeks to ascertain 
the presuppositions of thinking, and does not hope to overcome 
them — both definitely passed it by ; for its hour had not yet come.^ 

The Pythagoreans had already given philosophical form to 
the religion of a 'world beyond’. It was here that Plato found a 
home for his idea of 'absolute being’. {Meno^ 81 a: 'Those who 
say so are priests and priestesses, who had studied how they 
might be able to give a reason of their profession.’) It will be 
found to be an essential motif in his philosophy that he calls 
in the assistance of religious faith in order to complete the 
Socratic ideal of an absolute knowledge; he gives to mere 
mythology the dignity of a religious metaphysic, and proves that 
it is the foundation of that synopsis of the whole of knowledge 
for which he strives; or rather that it is the foundation of all 
knowledge whatsoever. To us, the union of metaphysical belief 
and intellectual thinking is a union of opposites; but to Plato, 
whose manner of thought was inherently intuitive, it was more 
natural. Since thinking, to him, was always the intuition of an 
object, he easily came to 'believe in an entity whose essence in- 
volved existence; but the same fact made it harder for him to 
obtain a clear view of the simpler discursive thought which finds 
relations between concepts. It cost him much effort to acquire 
such a view in the Sophist and Statesman. Knowledge and faith, 
then, are to be seen indissolubly united in his individuality; they 
are opposites which supplement each other, and which he tried 
to combine in his conception of reason, voriuis. The Socratic 
Dialogue gave him a suitable form in which to depict this inner 
antagonism; he could show how thinking of the Socratic type 

* [Stenzel is thinking of ‘philosophical* critics who interpret Plato’s doctrine in 
a Kantian sense. He refers to Cohen, Platons Ideenlehre tmd die Maikematik, p. 30.] 
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was directed to-wards the Good as he understood it, but was not 
prolonged until it attained a transcendent object; hence it had 
always come to a stand in mid-course — had sought, but had not 
found. Socrates’ state of doubt in the Meno and Phaedo, beyond 
wliich -ive saw that he ^vould not venture, though the goal was 
near, certainly does not imply that Plato himself is in doubt of 
the need to attain someho-w to a higher rvorld ; on the contrary 
it is his intention to prove that %\dthout this final step there can 
be no demonstration of the main principle of Socrates’ life: that 
Virtue can be taught, so long as it is not a mere opinion about 
the Good, but kno^vledge. 

T^vo consequences follo-vv from Plato’s choice of this form of 
exposition : firstly, that ive see the Socratic method from the 
standpoint of a follo^rer Avho stri\'es for an absolute knowledge 
of reality — a perspective liistorically vtxy false, if we may believe 
the thesis recently maintained by H. Maier; secondly — and for 
our main theme this is still more important — that ^\’hen, in spite 
of eveiy'thing, the method of Socrates is amplified by the intro- 
duction of new and strange doctrines, \wc see these doctrines in 
the sceptical perspective of Socrates as the chief speaker; other- 
%vise Iris true character could not have been retained. Plato at 
first certainly did not feel that this cramped his artistic purpose. 
On the contrary some special dewce was necessary in order that 
the mystical doctrines might be revealed by Socrates (he had, 
as it ^vere, to divdne from afar tlieir deep connexion with the 
knowledge w'hich he also had desired) ; and this gave Plato 
a welcome opportunity to narrate a myth at full length in 
poetical style;- He rvould take over all the parts of the tradi- 
tional story, and there may well have been additions due to 
his own artistic invention; for all such details he naturally did 
not wish to claim scientific validity. Now this method made 
it possible for him to represent at any stage the process of 
the impenetration of myth by metaphysics and logic — a pro- 
cess TOthout end because the coincidence is never complete. 
Thus, in the Gorgias there is as yet no liint of the idea of 
Reminiscence, but Socrates’ belief in a judgement in the world 

' Gorgias, 523 A, 524 A, B. 
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beyond is very definitely marked; there^ however, it is still a 
purely personal faith, ttiotis. But soon the doctrine of Reminis- 
cence prepares the way for a fusion of logic with metaphysics, 
and from that moment there begins the development which we 
have described, culminating in the Republic. In that Dialogue 
the objects of faith (Tricms) are the things of sense; it therefore 
drops to the lower place, and it is reason itself (cxCnrog 6 Aoyos) 
which by intuition (vorjois) grasps transcendent objects. It 
should occasion no surprise that the Republic is not a clear 
instance of the dialogue form, as we have analysed it (although 
even here Socrates shows proper uncertainty and diffidence when 
it falls to him in Books VI and VII to expound the main doc- 
trine), for the Republic has broken its original mould, ^ which 
would appear to have been that of a Dialogue on Justice. The 
very idea of showing Socrates as the founder of an Ideal State 
meant trespassing beyond the limits of Socratic conversation, 
both in spirit and in form. Nevertheless, there still remained at 
the heart of the argument the question as to the nature of 
the moral life, with which all the properly Socratic Dialogues 
are concerned. If the Republic satisfies this criterion, it is 
sufficiently in harmony with the Socratic method known to 
us firom the earlier Dialogues. This concern with ethics also 
accounts for the fact that the Philebus^ a late Dialogue, once more 
presents Socrates in the leading part, although his personal 
characteristics have disappeared; here we must also bear in 
mind the plausible conjecture of H. Maier {Sokratesy p. 587) that 
the Philebus is a final attempt to rally the most important schools 
of Socratics. 

With the Republicy at all events, we come to the critical turning- 
point in Plato’s philosophy, as regards the interrelation of form 
and content — ^the elements wliich must be inseparably combined 
in anything that we name a work of art. When the problems 
of the Socratic Dialogues are left behind, the artistic beauty 
begins likewise to vanish, and for this there is an inner reason. 
Plato’s decision cannot have been easy to make, and he may well 

* 2 iox£T crot ^kaiov Elvai Trspl Sv tis pfi oI 2 ev 6$ elioTa; (505 A, 506 c foil.) Zii- 
oxup!3Eoeoi (517 B, 533 A foil.). 
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have felt that with this change in the problems, he had lost his 
innermost motive for artistic representation (pipriais). There 
must have been important material reasons behind his decision ; 
for the moment, it perhaps seemed to him that he was entirely 
giving up his literary production and would mainly devote 
himself in future to practical tasks, especially to his work as a 
teacher in the Academy. If this is the fact, it might be used to 
prove that we have so far been right in assuming a close relation 
between his literary work and the personality of Socrates. And 
even in thus planning to abandon authorship in favour of oral 
instruction, Plato could feel liimself in an intimate accord with 
liis master. Only this can have led him to take the radical view 
of his decision w'hich appears in the Phaednis: for no doubt it is 
obvious that in my last words I have been alluding to this Dia- 
logue. In the Phaednis we have an original document stating 
Plato’s principles of authorship ; and we must no^v resume our 
^vhole argument, and submit it to tins test. Once more the close 
connexion of form and content appears, for it is impossible to 
do this without considering the meaning of the Phaednis. 

So far it might appear that we meant to surrender the great 
victories achieved by the genetic study of Plato, and in its place 
to revive the attitude of Schleiermacher.* This revival has 
been openly defended in recent times by H. von Arnim. But in 
contrast to him, I also think that the Parmenides, Sophist, and 
Statesman show a fundamental change in Plato’s doctrine. Now 
it is just in these Dialogues that Socrates is replaced in tire lead- 
ing part by other speakers, although, as far as I kno\v, no one 
has yet considered the fact in this connexion. That the Phaedrus 
stands near to these Dialogues in doctrine is at least the preva- 
lent view to-day; and even the most zealous defender of its early 
composition, O. Immisch, has recently concluded that there was 
a second edition. It is therefore not unlikely that we may be able 
to connect it, in the way already illustrated, with the formal 
revolution implied by the abandonment of the Socratic Dia- 

' [Schleiermacher, i\-ho translated Plato in 1804, took up the position that Plato 
was frorn the first in possession of a system, and presented it to his readers in an 
order ^suited to their understanding. He placed the Phaedrus first of all, because it 
contained a mythical Ahnung des Ganzen (presentiment of the whole).] 
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logue. And it does indeed give us the key to the reasons which 
make Socrates henceforward an unsuitable leader of the 
discussion. 

We have seen the form of the Socratic Dialogue arising from cer- 
tain contrary forces at work in the growth of Plato’s philosophy, 
and the Phaedrus is a fine example of this form. In its personal 
charm, its power of working immediately on our feelings, it is 
unrivalled by any other Dialogue. From beginning to end, the 
earnest tone which the theme seems to demand is relieved by a 
serene irony. If a reader tried to understand the Phaednis with- 
out external aid, he would be at a loss to discover how much is 
seriously meant; and his bewilderment would rise in proportion 
as he tried to observe the author’s own hints, and not merely 
to surrender himself to the impression of its content. And if this 
reader came ready armed with some general view about |JiO0os 
and Aoyos, he would perhaps decide that Plato’s serious intention 
was no more to be found in Socrates’ great recantation than in 
the two first speeches. Nevertheless, on closer inquiry he would 
find that this ‘hymn’ of Socrates contains the proof of Immor- 
tality founded on Kivriais, which is propounded, undoubtedly 
in earnest, by the Athenian in the Laws, and which has a large 
part to play in the Metaphysics of Aristotle. In the treatment of 
Reminiscence, moreover, he would come upon the plainest 
statement of the method of abstraction from particulars that 
can be found anywhere in Plato; and he would now notice 
that Plato’s Socrates seems'to point this out himself (265 b) : 10005 
HEV oAtiOouj Tivos EtpocrtToiievot, Tocyoc Ae dv koI SAAooh TtopocipEpo- 
HEVoi, KEpctoovTEs ou TTOcvTcnraoiv coriOccvov Aoyov, |iu0iK6v tivo 
upvov irpooEiraioapEV . . . tov . . . "EpcoTa. Most bewildering of all, 
he would find that the critical inquiry into the nature of Aoyoi at 
the end of the Dialogue is described as a ‘jest’ (this plainly being 
the sense of Trai^Eiv here). ^ Itis easy, then, to see why professional 
scholars also have surpassed themselves here in coming to various 
and contradictory conclusions. They say that the visibly con- 
ciliatory attitude to Rhetoric, the art of ‘persuasion’, an atti- 
tude so far removed from that of the Gorgias, cannot be meant 

* OuKouv flit) TrerrafcjOco perpfcof fjpTv toc mpl 7i6ycov (278 b), 

D 
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seriously at all — is a camouflaged encomium on philosophy — 
whereas the praise of Isocrates at the end is an oblique and dis- 
guised condemnation. In the Phacdnis^ all tlie ambiguities of 
tone which we found in our earlier analysis of the Socratic Dia- 
logue are accumulated. This is not unconnected with the mood 
in ^vl^ich Socrates himself appears. His irony is here, from the 
first, diluted wth a drop of efferv^escent humour. Phaedrus has 
lured him against his wont into the shade of the plane-trees, 
into the magic circle of the shrine sacred to the nymphs, and of 
the cicadas, sacred to the Muses. He is thus prepared to undergo 
the effects of Osia liocvia, madness sent from the gods, without 
which no success in poetry is possible (245 a). This madness in- 
cludes tliree forms: erotic, poetical, and religious. And in his 
great speech, Socrates xmdergoes a unique transfiguration in all 
tliree ways; Plato, if he \rished to be true to liis picture of 
Socrates, was obliged to turn this into irony. Yet he makes him 
at a later point specially refer back to the dhision of madness 
into a good and a bad kind, as an essential part of tlie speech 
(266 a). All this is in flat contradiction to the genuinely 
Socratic method, as Plato himself had represented it in the 
Apology lonJ^ Socrates valued the clearestpossible rationality, 
and the po\ver of 'gi\dng an account’ (Aoyov 2ii2k6vai), ivhich in 
the Apology (22 b) is explicitly required even from the poets. In 
the Phaedrus^ Plato is becoming fully aware of the character of 
his philosophy, and of his whole activity in -writing and oral teach- 
ing. He acknowledges his ^\Titing to be mere play, TraiZid, and 
this remains his dominant \dew. No wonder; when he aban- 
doned the true Socratic Dialogue, -without abandoning the 
Dialogue itself as an artistic form, he did so -srith the deliberate 
intention of carrying on the imitative style; he did not intend to 
confine himself to the prose of the learned treatise. The excur- 
sion of the Phaedrus outside the limits of Socratic inquiry is not 
unconnected ^rith a general movement of interest in the realm 
of reality, in the widest sense, which runs through Plato’s later 
writings. As long as Ethics (in Plato’s sense, i.e. knowiedge 

^ A dialogue whose authentidty seems to be confirmed by Pohlenz’s comparison 
with Aeschines. See Aus Flaions Wndezni^ p. 186. 
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of the Good, and the problems related to it) remained the proper 
object of his thinking, so long, but no longer, did Socrates con- 
tinue to dominate. There follows next a series of intensively dia- 
lectical writings the PaTtnenidcSy Sophist^ StcLtcsTnan — in which 
Plato employs anewprocedureofsynthesis and division, ouhttAokti 
and Ziocipsois, which also earns an emphatic commendation in 
the Phaedrus. So strongly is the Dialogue affected by Plato’s new 
interest in the real world that he now considers Dialectic (the 
new procedure just mentioned) to be the source of every in- 
fluence which men may exert in any way upon their fellows, 
whether in writing or by speech. Rhetoric, in quite a new sense, 
herewith becomes important. The starting-point of the argu- 
ment is this: Can the fact that a man is a writer of speeches be 
made a ground of reproach against him ? In favour of the oppo- 
site ^dew, it is alleged that all great statesmen are writers — ^for 
laws too are written speeches — and that they have always desired 
eternity for their written works. This idea recurs constantly in 
Phaedrus, and is so frequent that Plato’s emphasis on it must 
be intentional. In the Statesman likewise, Rhetoric appears in 
an entirely favourable light (304 a); this has some connexion 
with Plato s conversion to the idea of enlightened despotism in 
politics. (This has been depicted by Wendland, who traces it 
to Plato s hopes of success in Sicily.) The prospect, which he 
found so infinitely attractive, of his political plans being realized 
by the strong hand of a monarch, brought home to him the great 
value which Rhetoric might have if it could become a force 
actually determining the will of men, a in the literal 

sense. The persuasion of men through their emotions thus be- 
came important in all its aspects; and it is this change which we 
find surprising in the Phaedrus. Plato is entirely serious when he 
praises Pericles on the grounif that his speeches have derived 
their sublimity and force’ from the natural philosophy of Anaxa- 
goras.^ The same example also shows how the new interest in 
90CTig is connected with ^nj^ayo^yioi in the political sense. The 
point is one which we find again in the 'preludes’ of the Laws, 
and in the Statesman — that, in order to prepare the way for the 

* 270 A — cf. Parmenides, 135 d. 
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Statesman’s work, there must be an education in natural philo- 
sophy, culminating in Religion {Phaedrus, 276 e; Statesman, 
304 d) . This idea of uai2^i6: (play) for the sake of Trai2vsia (educa- 
tion) is a motif often repeated in the Laws. It explains in turn 
another fact, namely the conciliatory^ attitude of Plato to popular 
religion, a feature both of the Laws and of the Phacdriis (where 
Socrates definitely opposes the rationalist interpretation of my ths, 
229 d). In the Phaedrus, then, instead of the theoretical method 
of Socrates, there is a definite leaning towards practical and 
political activity. With even greater clearness Plato resolves to 
turn from the writing of books, and proclaims it an aim not 
unworthy of the philosopher to communicate instruction by 
word of mouth. To the ordinary reader this is the most memor- 
able thing in the Phaedrus. T^vo of the reasons alleged by Plato 
are particularly important for our present subject. 

1. More than once he declares that the witten word can only 
ser\^e to Temind’ a man who already knows. We need not 
emphasize that tliis decisively contradicts the alleged ‘ignorance’ 
of Socrates ; but we have seen how he, as leader of the conversa- 
tion, must necessarily obscure the proper meaning of the views 
attributed to him by Plato. But this phrase ‘to remind the man 
who knows’ (275 d), upon which such strong emphasis is laid by 
Plato, can undoubtedly confirm the conclusion at which we have 
arrived, that the Socratic Dialogues have only an indirect value 
as a source of Platonic doctrine. Whether it was that he now 
assumed readers who were in the position of ‘knowing’ his chief 
doctrines, or whether he had merely learned from experience how 
sadly the Socratic Dialogue could be misunderstood, we find that 
Plato henceforward presents his dialectical and metaphysical 
doctrines with less reserve, and that there are not the same 
sceptical limitations on the part of the leading speaker as before. 

2. A second and very obvious motif plainly expressed in the 
Phaedrus is that every man who knows needs to be in a position 
to prove that what he has written is a jest, TraiTitA; and even, in 
certain instances, that it is untrue (278 c). With the proof of 
this, his serious acti\dty (oTrou2^a3£iv) would begin. Once more 
a close parallel is to be found in the Statesman, so that in both 
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contexts the ‘writings’ of legislation are not the least of those 
to which the statement refers. To be able to take back laws 
which have been given, and to replace them by better ones, is 
there proclaimed as the highest duty and achievement of the 
Statesman (295 e, 296 b). 

There is not much real difference between such Laws and the 
sketch of an Ideal State in which (we remember) Plato’s whole 
Hterary activity hitherto has culminated. In any case, if we con- 
sider theory as well as practice, it is quite clear that Plato has 
now reached a critical point. There are two possible grounds for 
his criticism of the theory of Ideas in the Parmenides and Sophist 
(for it is either a reply to misunderstanding by others, or shows 
a change on his own part) , and these fit into the same picture. It 
is confirmed from all sides that the Phaedrus is connected with 
the Sophist and Statesman. The poKtical interest in the Phaedrus 
has in the past been httle emphasized, and it still needs to be 
more carefuUy shown. It may be some agreement about politics 
which moves Plato to praise Isocrates ; at least there is an obvious 
similarity in thought and style between two passages — Isocrates, 
Ep. i. 2. 3 (to Dionysius !) and Phaedrus, 275 e. The latter shows 
an example of vpuyorycoyia ; it helps us to see what Plato means 
when he strongly recommends paying attention to the indi- 
viduahty of the person whom one is trying to persuade. I hope 
that it has at least been made clear that political influence is 
included when, in the Phaedrus, Plato speaks highly of the in- 
fluence of the hving word in human relations. Since the Phaedrus 
in its condemnation of writing reaches a negative result, a result 
which shows an essential point of contact between himself and 
Socrates, Plato can allow Socrates to reappear in person, and to 
express ideas from which every Socratic element has disappeared 
— veiled, however, in the forni ofirony. By passing such a judge- 
ment on the written word, Plato gives us clearly to understand 
that his Dialogues are works of art, and therefore, by one of his 
familiar doctrines, ‘imitation’ and ‘play’. 

And it is always in this light that Plato, in later years, sees his 
o\vn literary work. Content and form continue to be interwoven 
in manifold ways, the ironical play of the Socratic Dialogue 
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turns to mystical resignation; and wc come to a view which 
stands in curious contrast to that of Socrates. ‘The affairs of 
men’, 'kvhicli ^vere his exclusive interest, ‘arc not worthy of great 
seriousness, tliough wc must perforce be serious about them’ — 
Lawsy 803 B. And the study of the kingdom of Nature appears in 
the Timaciis to be in the last resort only a dignified amusement 
(59 D, cf. 29 c). One tiling alone is an object of serious Philo- 
sophy — a mystical and spiritualized ^lerecopoAoyia, a religious 
astronomy, 'svith ^vhich Plato surely reaches his farthest distance 
from Socrates. 

My observations here arc simply a first attempt to under- 
stand, witli reference to the structure of Plato’s Dialogues, 
certain questions ^vhich have hitherto been ans\vcrcd as though 
tlic Dialogues were not ^vorks of art. For the same verdict 
must be passed upon the ‘philosophical’ interpreters; if they 
ignore litcrar}'' form, they cannot fulfil their special 'task of 
understanding what Plato’s problems in themselves mean. Wc 
must define the aim of Platonic scholarship as it was long ago 
defined by Goethe. ‘How necessary it is, in reading such a writer 
(as Plato), to have a clear and critical \dcw of the circumstances 
under which he %\TOtc, and tlic motives which made him \vrite! 
Evciy reader ^vill feel this, who in reading Plato does not \vish 
for nebulous edification — which he can obtain from far lesser 
^vriters — but wants to be acquainted wdtli a remarkable man in 
his individuality. It is not tlic appearance of what others may 
have been that is instructive, but tlic kno^vlcdgc of what they 
were and are.’ 



PLATO’S METHOD OF 
DIALECTIC 


first aim in the present work is to secure an historically 
IVX accurate view of the meaning of the doctrine of IdeaSj 
which modern scholarship has only succeeded in rendering more 
and more doubtful. To this end, itseems absolutely necessary to 
discover, by a systematic analysis which does not go beyond the 
horizon of Plato’s doctrines, what form of Universal it is, and 
how constituted, that he names an Idea. The most important 
result of such an inquiry will be that Plato’s discovery of the 
concept comes at the end rather than at the beginning of his 
evolution. The view which finds in the theory of Ideas a con- 
sistent and comprehensive doctrine of the Concept must be re- 
jected as a survival of the obsolete treatment of Plato as a syste- 
matic philosopher in the modern sense of the word — equally 
whether the concepts are held to have been substantialized, or are 
interpreted as rules of method’. There is, no doubt, equally 
little justification for speaking of a continuous development 
traceable from one Dialogue to the next. The truth here is best 
described in a phrase of Goethe’s, ‘the form impressed by Nature, 
which develops because it lives’. In Plato’s work there is both 
unity and development — unity, because he has a sharply defined 
manner of viewing things^and securing an intellectual grasp of 
them, and this manner is the Platonic Idea or ‘vision’, and 
development, because there is a change in the kind of objects 
on which his main interest rests at different times. Being objec- 
tive, his thought necessarily takes on the shape of its favourite 
objects. Upon these principles I shall here attempt to define 
more precisely the change of interest which (so much has never 
been disputed) led Plato to relinquish Socrates and his primarily 
ethical problems, and to aspire to a wider knowledge of reality; 
and I shall also try to trace the influence of this change upon the 
logical function ascribed to the Idea. That being done, it becomes 
possible to assign the Dialogues of Plato to two periods, according 
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as his predominant interest is in morals and practice^ or in theory 
and natural philosophy. By analysing the central Idea of the 
Good, we find that in tire earlier period the Ideas have tlie 
characteristic transcendent existence of an Arete, in the speci- 
fically Greek sense — each Idea is a cause (alTia) in the double 
sense of explanation and end; whereas in the later period, Ideas 
are the substantial reality implied by the 'permanence of kinds’, 
tlic classes defined by natural science; and ^lalpEaig, division, 
is a metliod 'whose purpose it is to determine them in order to 
bring individual reality within the grasp of science. The evidence 
of outward form points to the same general division of Plato’s 
^vork; I may refer to my essay on the literary form and philo- 
sophical content of the Dialogues. A significant point here is 
the retirement of Socrates from the centre of the stage; although 
Plato treats the historical Socrates with the greatest indepen- 
dence, it remains his artistic purpose to prcscr\’c the Socratic 
Vfpc of inquir)", wherein some practical problem of ethics is 
axplaincd, and the 'maicutic’ method, f. r. instruction through 
hints at the positive truth, is employed. This view of the out- 
ward form wll assist us in our detailed interpretation of the 
Thcactetus and Sophist; we shall find that tlic problems solved in 
the latter of these Dialogues arc stated in the former; the artistic 
device is one which Plato had freely and consciously chosen; 
and the Thcactetus is a genuine Socratic Dialogue. We shall offer 
a similar interpretation of the Phaedrus^ in which old and new 
arc so mysteriously blended. Plato was consciously employing 
a form of presentation which would show the continuity between 
the two periods. More general considerations ^\dll lead us from 
this to a survey of Plato’s relationship to Democritus and 
Aristotle. 

The mere announcement of the purpose of my work in these 
historical and philological terms shows that it ^\*ill diverge from 
the 'philosophical’ exposition practised by the Marburg school; 
my only purpose is to restore Plato’s \dcws, if possible, in his own 
sense and in that of his time. Even where I have argued philo- 
sophically, it is \vith the purpose of interpretation. Hence my 
frequent disagreement \vith Natorp’s study of the Theory of 
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Ideas, a work which is indispensable for any inquiry which pre- 
tends to go deeply into Plato’s thought. For just this reason, 
however, the author feels that he must strongly endorse a remark 
often made by his teacher Wendland, that ‘at no time are Platonic 
problems so clear as when one engages in careful study ofNatorp’. 
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E very philosophical system of the past has some constituent 
parts which shosv a remarkable correspondence with later 
^^e^vsJ and perhaps -with tliose of our o-wn day; and yet a more 
intimate inquiry- may reveal, in the immediate \'icinity, features 
■svliich gi^•e us a lively sense of our distance in time. It ■i\'ill 
depend on the purpose of tlie individual scholar whether he lays 
stress on ^sdiat is familiar or on what is foreign; and a true his- 
torical picture can only be attained ^\'hen we tr^”^ to supplement 
one method by the other, until the strands which at first seem 
so diverse arc woven into a single whole. The doctrine must be 
s-iewed in the surroundings to which it belongs; the strange 
features must be made to appear nccessar)', but, what is more, 
tliosc Avhich conform more closely to the modem -vvay of think- 
ing must be understood with their induidual nuances. 

The ‘divisions’ in Plato’s Sophist and Statesman appear at first 
sight to be no more than elementary- e.\crciscs in formal logic, 
^\•hcrcin a primitive theory'’ of concepts is made to cover a sur- 
prisingly -iride field. Plato’s successors, however, seem to have 
foUo^ved him in laying great weight on ‘exercises’ of this kind. 
In the following work wc shall consider this unusual part of the 
Academic philosophy, and try on the one hand to assign it to 
its proper place in the order of history, and, on the other, to find 
\\'hat part it played in the systems of the time, especially that of 
Plato. We shall thus be contributing to the history of Platonic 
logic, hence some brief preliminary' remarks may be helpful. 

As soon as man begins to employ a language, ho\\'ever simple 
it may be, he makes use of concepts, judgements and inferences. 
There is an active mutual relationship beUveen speech and 
thought, and in a language as Iiighly evolved as Greek in, say, the 
year 400 B.c., 'we should obriously' expect to find an expression 
for all possible operations of thought. But it is exactly this in- 
extricable blend of speech ssith thought, expressed by the Greeks 
in their ambiguous word Aoyoj, which keeps men una^vare 
of simple logical las vs; being unconsciously follosved in every 
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significant statement, such laws for a long time elude the 
attention of the speaker, because they are observed so long as his 
meaning is rightly expressed, and departures from them in most 
cases correct themselves through direct insight into the meaning. 
No wonder that, when concept and word are thus identified, 
men at first go directly to language to find the laws of thought. 
It is well known that Plato occupies a half-way position here; 
he at least recognizes the grossest errors to which Antisthenes 
had fallen a victim, and he often contrasts ‘division into natural 
kinds (koct ei^t) Ziaipelv) with ‘following verbal distinctions’ 
(koct’ ovopa 2iicbK£iv). 

The Cratylus 15 entirely devoted to this problem. Its conclusion 
gives us an emphatic contrast between ‘verbal correctness’ 
(opOoTTis OVOPCCTCOV) and the theory that the Good and Beautiful 
are concepts existing in their own right. But it would be pre- 
mature to credit Plato at this early stage with full insight into the 
nature of the concept. Such mistrust may seem to be insulting to 
him. Butin reply to this, I would quote from a modern logician, 
H. Rickert, who, in his Theory of Definition, writes as follo\vs : 

‘In its concepts our thought requires absolute unity, but such a 
requirement is not achievable by the human mind. Concepts, then, 
may also be termed Ideas in the Kantian sense; they are Ideas of a 
task which, as soon as we discover the true situation, we feel to be 
impossible. When we speak of a concept as though it were some- 
thing single, something permanent, we are in strict truth employing 
a fiction, although a fiction_of great logical value. We behave as if 
we had solved a problem which can never really be solved. Hence 
the best description of a concept is that it is a complex of judgments 
imagined to have attained fixity.’ 

I know no passage which could shotv more clearly and dis- 
tinctly where Plato went wrong. His mistake, if I may so 
call it in a purely historical discussion, was of an honourable 
kind. Here there is something parallel to that interrelation of 
speech and thought which has already been noted. Because 
all concepts are very closely connected with judgements, they 
are able in innumerable cases to add the function of the judge- 
ment to their own, before the difference between them, and their 
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proper relation, has been made obvious by disciplined reflec- 
tion, Even defenders of the philosophical interpretation of Plato, 
who as specialists in these matters know how often Plato’s Ideas 
usurp part of the function of judgements, have to admit that it is 
the singleness and permanent Being of the Ideas tliat he prin- 
cipally stresses. How often does he himself contrast the stream 
of appearances with the motionless sT2ios, the single Being (ev 
eKacrrov) which ^is’ in itself! Plato, it may be said, has given us 
all that we need in order to perceive as clearly as possible the 
^fiction’ mentioned by Rickert : on the one hand the unity, being, 
stability, unchanging permanence of the Idea, on the other the 
concept wliich only appears when we descend to the act of judge- 
ment. 

Two phases in the Doctrine of Ideas 

If Plato thus normally conceives the Idea as something per- 
manent and substantial, how should we interpret the version 
given in the Phaedo^ which makes it an ‘hypothesis’? I sketched 
an answer to this question in my essay on the form and content 
of the Dialogues. Moreover I there attempted to show how, in 
Plato’s earlier period, which I assume to culminate in the 
Republic^ the Idea of the Good may gradually have secured its 
place as the central doctrine of Socratic ethics.^ Since the 
chronology of separate Dialogues is always a matter of great 
uncertainty, it seemed to me advisable to be satisfied with a 
general division into two groups, each with its own main ten- 
dency. These were: 

1. A ‘Socratic’ period — Socratic in this sense, that Plato here 
still thought he could present his own doctrines through the 
mouth of his master; and 

2 . A later period in which this method was abandoned. Save 
for the Theaetetusy into which I purposely did not enter there, I 
was able to bring all the Dialogues into this scheme, the Philebtis 
being an apparent exception which confirmed the rule. For the 
rule was that, so long as Socrates was the principal speaker, 
the moral interest was always paramount, however plainly 

^ In partial agreement with von Arnim, Platons Jugenddialoggy 52 ff. 
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the discussion led on to a more general theory of knowledge.' 
The view thus outlined gives rise to two questions which it is 
important for us to answer. These are: 

Firstly, assuming that the Idea of the Good is the centre of 
Plato’s entire doctrine of knowledge, what in the earlier period 
is its special effect on his Logic? 

Secondly — and here the answer to the first question must 
naturally be our basis — ^what inner reformation of Plato’s doc- 
trine drove him to make such a drastic change in his manner 
of presentation as the dismissal of Socrates from the leading 
part, and the enrolment of other speakers in his place? 

Plato’s earlier Logic. The Good as its central object 

It is only with many reservations that we can credit the 
historical Socrates \vith those discoveries in Logic which his- 
torians of Philosophy since Aristotle have been wont to ascribe 
to him. This point has recently been well established by Maier, 
although it is impossible to prove his assumption that the relevant 
passages of the Metaphysics depend on other authorities. We do 
not here intend to ask what germs of logical doctrine existed 
potentially in the method of Socrates, but how much is actually ap- 
parent in the earlier Dialogues of Plato, which give us our most 
detailed portrait of Socrates at work; how much there is which 
can be historically understood, and placed in its context of con- 
temporary speculation. What, then, was the logical doctrine of 
Plato’s Socrates? Its purpose was to prove by Dialectic that the 
virtues are united under a single comprehensive ocpETr], namely, 
the possession (KTqaij) of the Good-Itself. It arrived at this chief 
end by identifying various concepts which are already separated 
in language, and in that ordinary consciousness which language 
reflects. By ‘concepts’ no mofe need here be understood than 
some form of consciousness of a meaning, some image of ‘inner 
speech’ corresponding to a word which we use. The ‘just’ is the 
good; the ‘beautiful’ is the good; the truly ‘profitable’ or ‘advan- 
tageous’ is the good; indeed, if we understand the Protagoras 
literally, even the truly ‘pleasant’ is the good. All the virtues, 

^ ‘Moral’ must naturally be taken in the wdest possible sense. Sec below. 
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even bravery, come round to ^knowledge of the good’ ; this know- 
ledge is the living force in the logic of , the Platonic Socrates. 
Formally, we see in the Protagoras (349) how it triumphs over 
the fine-drawn logical refutation which it immediately pro- 
vokes from the Sophist. Philosophically, we sec how it drives 
Socrates in the Republic to a valuation of the various sciences 
which is no less one-sided to Plato in his later phase than it 
is to ourselves. It was a logical doctrine founded on the 
identity of virtue and knowledge, although Plato’s stupendous 
energy obviously carried that identity far beyond the view of 
tlie historical Socrates. Thus a purpose had already been 
chosen, for the attainment of which isolated points of merely 
formal logic could have scarcely any value. Such thinking is 
an outstandingly good instance of a general remark which 
has already been made — that on Socratic principles the only 
guarantee of formal correctness in thinking was a conviction 
of the truth of one’s belief; for the Idea of the Good was 'the 
final and unique belief, which no reflection upon method could 
ever confirm or ever disprove. Plato soars above methodical 
hindrances. He is never, indeed, conscious of the intuitive 
character of his voqais. Since all his contemporaries conceived 
thinking to be the intuition of an object, his transformation of 
ethical postulates into the assertion that the Good was a real 
and necessary entity appeared at a time and place whei'e its 
errors were least considerable; they would escape notice, in 
any case, under the strong glare of 'intuition’. 

At first the moral Ideas were the objects of Plato’s thinking, 
or rather there was one central Idea, the Good. So long as this 
remained true, and every other form of knowledge was viewed 
simply as a propaideutic for the intuition of the Good, his view 
of the highest Being could be justified by the End he assumed. 
To form for ourselves a living and effective notion of the Good 
is our right, nay, as beings possessed of moral wills, our duty; 
and, on the other hand, belief in the existence of the Good leads 
directly to a consciousness of a possible moral action to be done. 
Plato’s view simply did not allow him to think of theory in 
separation from practice — and he could not conceive that even 
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theoretical knowledge might be traced back to an independent 
activity of the mind. The Good, which to Socrates had remained 
a postulate, was to him an object of actual knowledge; it was the 
duty of the individual to realize the Good in his life. He thought 
of the Good as given in a vision or intuition, iAto, and he had 
necessarily to bring ‘Socrates’ within sight of this vision. What 
Socrates views as possible, Plato postulates as necessary. Socrates 
knows nothing, Plato has a positive metaphysical doctrine. One 
falls short of the mean, which the other goes beyond. 

For our purpose the essential fact is that even where Plato’s 
Socrates is alleged to use logical proofs, they are affected by the 
ethical character of the doctrine he expounds. Take the thesis 
that when the Good is present as an object to our minds it must, 
because it is good, determine action, and so ‘no one voluntarily 
errs’. Socrates founds his whole argument on this, as an indis- 
putable axiom (thus assurmng for practical purposes that the 
Good which he regards as a bare possibility really is) ; at Gorgias, 
4680, for instance, the proof that the tyrant cannot do as he 
ivishes rests on this genuinely Socratic equation of ‘wish’ and 
wish for the Good . Yet this equation depends on the popular 
view of the Good, which identifies it confusedly with the useful 
and pleasant. I This example, to which' every reader of Plato 
could easily add some more, plainly shows us how far this early 
Logic was from aspiring to any acute grasp of distinctions, and 
what a firm foundation there was, in the main logical activities 
of the time, for the synoptical tendency which Plato confessed 
to be the whole of his Dialectic in the Republic ; Metci Aq toOtov 
TOV xpovov ... TOC TE xu2cqv liocOqpocra iraialv Iv tt) irailAEloc 
yEvopEva Totirois ouvcckteov eIs cnivovpiv oiKEiorpTos te ccAAq- 
Acov Twv paOqpccTcov xai Trjs toO ovtoj 9uctecos (5370). It is 
not surprising that the range and meaning of notions were not 
always clearly seen, and that propositions were unjustifiably 
converted. Naturally- we must expect that Plato, like any other 
rational man, will often happen to give expression to a true 
judgement on particular logical points; at Republic 491 d, for 

A confusion already present in language, where eO ttpcEctteiv has a twofold 
meaning. Compare the concluding words of the Republic, eO irpfrrruiJEv. 
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instance, he is led to make the distinction between ^evil’ and ‘not- 
good’, and so between a contraryjudgement and a contradictory. 
Note, however, that his main interest is in an observation of 
fact — tliat a higher nature in the absence of proper care 
is liable to deeper degeneration. It is this ^vhich leads him 
to express the logical rule, ‘evil is, I suppose, more opposite 
to the good than to the not-good’, and not vice versa. Such 
accidental observations are entirely different from the careful 
analysis of logical opposition whicli meets us in the Sophist \ 
and it would be inadvisable to use them to support inferen- 
ces about the chronology, as some have tried to do in this 
instance. 

Connexion of all Ideas with the Good through the notion of Arete 

So much is clear, that the innermost tendency in the logic of 
'Socrates’ is the tendency to combine and unite things by the 
discovery of common characteristics; to retain all that is self- 
consistent, and to anchor it to one single object, the Good. Ho^v 
natural it was for any doctrine Avhich assumed a plurality of 
Ideas, as did the so-called Ideal Theory, to group tlicm around 
the Good as their centre, the follo^nng remarks may sho\v. 
Plato's doctrine of Ideas lies dormant, one might almost say, 
in the single word dpErri. To the Greek, this meant far more than 
our ‘virtue’; he (and Plato follows him) ascribed an dprrri to 
evcr>^ living creature and to every objects Further, it is very 
important to notice that dperf) docs not so much indicate some 
sort of abnormal efficiency in a thing (as avc speak of the excel- 
lence or goodness of a knife or a weapon), as the excellence which 
fits each conceivable thing to perform its specific function 
(to ^Kderrou epyov) ; consequently its essential character is in- 
cluded in its dpSTf|. When the notion of excellence has to be 
expressed, it is not found in some single, separable capacity, but 
by the elevation of the object as a whole nearer to its ideal type 

^ OuKoOv dprrf] kqI KdXXoj Kal dpOdrTis ^edarou ctkevoi/j Kal 3cbou kcI irpi^Ecos oO *11965 
eOCKO Tl T?)V Xpftccv TTpds f^V ov teOTOV ^ TftTT01T]9iv0V fj TTe9UK6s; {ReptlbliCy 601 d). 

There is an allusion to i. 353 ^ oukoOv kgI dprrfj ioKsT cot £lv*ai h^dorep ^Trtp Kctl fpyov 
Ti TTpoorlrcrKTai; von Amini (he. 82 foil.) show's how this is connected W'itli the 
statements made in Gorgias, 504 a, d, and discusses the meaning of oIkeTos Kdapos. 
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or eIZos. (Gorgias, in such a context/ introduces of his own 
accord the notion of an eT2os, 503 e.) Thus when the ideal type 
is determined^ the essence of the things *what it is good for^^^ is 
known.' We are on the fringe of an interpretation of all Nature 
in terms of design or End, and a straight path would lead us to 
the ‘entelechy ’3 of Aristotle. But Plato’s thought before and in 
the Republic is strictly subservient to one main task, the highest 
at which such inquiry can aim — ^he wishes to comprehend the 
dpETT] of Man, as the essential nature of man, of the human 
soul. He wishes (to express the same thing more precisely, and 
in terms closer to the Greek) to understand this essence, the 
highest object of our human consciousness, ‘absolutely and ‘as it 
is\ i.e. in the truth of its objective nature. 

Plato’s manner of proving the Immortality of the Soul in the 
Tenth Bookof the shows plainly that the notion of dtpETfi 

is the very core of his thought. The proof depends entirely on 
the twofold meaning which we have learnt from our analysis of 
this word , or, to be more precise, on the fact that the idea of dpEnj 
presents itself to Plato as a single whole. In Book X he intro- 
duces an opposite conception to that of ‘proper virtue’, for which 
he had elsewhere prepared the way (e.g. Gorgias, 477 b)— that 
of a thing’s proper or natural evil, f) oikei'cc -trovripla Kal to oiKelov 
^ Cf. von Amiirij l.c. 83. 

We may thus explain the kaleidoscopic change of meaning to which dperyi 
sccim to be subject in everyday speech: cf. Koch, Quaefuerit antcSocratem vocabuli 
dpmi notio, Jena, 1900: J. Ludwig, Quaefuerit vocis dpsrn vis ac natura ante Demo- 
sihents exitum, Leipzig, 1906. For its substantial meaning varies with the spcaker^s 
position and sex, and with the ideals of the time. Where natural things, having 
no moral significance, are concerned, its meaning can easily be assimilated to 
thriving ■with reference to some definite perfection, as we can see from the Aristo- 
telian quotations in the next note. In fact the conception of dperq derives its mean- 
ing from the bearer of the dprrf) ; consequently Socrates is hard put to it to unify 
the various meanings by reference to the Idea of the Good. His interlocutors all 
start out from the popular interpretation which attributes separate dprrai to man, 
woman, child, and so on: cf. Menoy 71 e. 

^ dpETf] TE^Elcods Ttj (oTccv ydp XdpTi TTjv JouToO dpm^v, Tdre ^^rrai t^Aeiov fKctorov. 

yap pdAiord Icrri t 6 Kord 90aiv, woTTEp kukAoj tIXeioj, otov pdAiora yivriTai kvkAos 
KOK la q30opd toutou koI EKarauij, Physics, 246a 13. kccI f| dprrf) teAeIcoctIs 
T ty EKaoTov ydp t6te t^Aeiov Kai ouola -rraaa t6t£ teAeIct, drav Kord to eTAos Tqs 
oIkeIoj dpETT)5 ^AAeItiti p6piov toO Kccrd ^uoiv psy^ous, Metaphysics, I02ih 20. t 6 
yap Epyov TiAoj, A* ivkpysict to Epyov. Aid Kal Touvopa Iv^pyEia A^srai Kcrrd t 6 fpyov, Kal 
cuvTElvEi -rrpds Tfjv IvteA^eiov, ibid. 1050^ 21. On Xenocrates’ doctrine of oIkeIo 
dpmi, see Heinze, 147 foil. 

4478 _ 
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KocKov 6 ioe, to oOiitpvrrov kockov 609 a). Moral evil — ^which is 
opposed to Virtue in our modern sense — ^is at the same time the 
denial of the SouFs being\ if the Soul could be destroyed, it would 
be destroyed by this. Only if we follow Plato in his notion of 
dpsTri does his proof obtain the cogency it requires. Again, let 
us consider his discussion of self-knowledge in the Charmides, 
Once more the logic of his argument is highly suspicious, and it 
can only be held together by the assumption that Virtue and 
essence are the same in meaning. (It shows, incidentally, how 
little Plato, before and in the Republic^ has a doctrine of method, 
a reflective theory of thinking.) The subject of discussion is 
‘Knowledge of oneself’, the Delphic yvcoSi ctecxutov (164D) ; an 
essential ethical idea, familiar to Greek' thought since Hera- 
clitus.^ But how does Plato proceed in discussing the theory of 
such knowledge? His mind is so accustomed to objects of thought 
that he obviously cannot conceive that one’s own personal 
consciousness could be a subject of inquiry.^ At any rate when 
the more naive Gritias continues to entertain the idea, no doubt 
quite an indefinite one, that such a self-knowledge in the modern 
sense may be possible, Socrates dismisses it on the ground that 
knowledge, according to his notion of it, appears unthinkable 
without a definite object and a definite use. The same objections 
are raised against the idea of a ‘knowledge which reflects on 
knowledge’ when, with logic which is not faultless, this is substi- 
tuted for ‘a man’s knowledge of himself ’ ( 1 66 c) . A fuller phrase 
‘knowledge which deals with other forms of knowledge and with 
itself’ (166 c, e) does indeed suggest that there can be a general 
theory of knowledge; the remarkable thing is that it is not saved 
from rejection, even though it obviously echoes a view held by 
the historical Socrates;^ Socrates fails to see the benefit of such a 
knowledge. But he welcomes with relief the notion of the Good 
(174c); and so this once more stands revealed as the focus of 
Plato’s thought in its earlier stage. ‘Monster! I said; you have 

^ IptECOUTOV, Diels, B lOI. 

^ Moreover even in the quotation from Heraclitus the reference is entirely to 
something concrete and objective which his 'reflection’ discovers, as K. Reinhardt 
{ParmenideSy p. 220) has rightly emphasized. 

3 TO sl^^VCCI a TE ol^EV Kol & oT^EV, 1 67 A. 
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been carrying me round in a circle, and all this time hiding from 
me the fact that the life according to knowledge is not that which 
makes men act rightly and be happy, not even if knowledge 
include all the sciences, but one science only, that of good and 
evil.’ It is not self-knowledge, but knowledge of the Good, which 
assures us of Happiness, e 5 TTpccrreivin its twofold sense. This is 
certainly the true climax to the Dialogue ; for nearly all the earUer 
Dialogues agree in maintaining that only a ‘right use’ of things 
^\ith insight into the highest of Ends, the Good, can lend them 
meaning and value.^ Plato is always in search of the ‘royal art’, 
the art which ‘provides and creates Happiness’ {Euthydemus, 
291 b), but his first detailed description of it as the Dialectic of 
the Idea of the Good comes later, in the Republic. So the Char- 
mides also issues in the customary ‘Socratic’ train of thought. But 
in order to exhaust its meaning, we must relate its special prob- 
lems to the general foundation on which they rest — acocppocnivri, 
as defined in the Chamides, must be explained with the help of 
the notions of Goodness and Happiness (Eu2iaiiiov(a) ; for the 
attempted definition of it is not rejected by ‘Socrates’.^ Far from 
it — ^his ‘criticism’ has a definitely positive character, and he is 
bound to hold that while the problems of the Dialogue cannot 
be solved without his doctrine of the Good, when it is given they 
are solved entirely. 

If, then, it is dpEnj which gives unity to the Charmides, this is 
no negligible proof that we were correct in our analysis of that 
word. From the standpoint of Plato in his Socratic phase, the 
order of the argument would be something like this : The Good 
for the soul, her dpEni, is at the same time the essence of the soul, 
so far as she becomes conscious of her own essential nature. If the 
soul knows herself, her own essence and dpErq, she also knows her 
‘proper Good’, performs her ‘Own function’ (oiKETov.Td laurouj^ 
and acts so as to fulfil her innermost being; and Socrates holds 
that this is also the greatest good fortune, the true ‘prosperity’ of 
the soul. That is the true sense of his ‘eudaemonism’. 

' Meno, 88e; Gorgias, 480 foil.; Republic, x. 601 d foil. 

^ See 169B, D, 172 B, c. _ ■ j. . . „ . t,, 

5 The close relation of this idea to the points we are discussing is well brought 
out by von Amim, l.c. 63 foil. He refers also to the Lysis and the Symposium. 
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The Idea as Iniuition 

We have seen what a wealth of meaning can be found in the 
mixed notion of dperfi and eI2ios, derived from its native soil 
of moral philosophy; what variegated strands were combined, 
so long as this was Plato’s teaching about the Universal. Wc, 
it is true, can easily unravel them, but to Plato they arc bound 
together by the Good. Even the Charmides shows many clear 
signs of a strong impulse carrying the thinker along totvards a 
‘universal’ which he has yet to secure; impatiently ‘synoptic’, 
he thrusts aside the opposite tendency to analysis. Notice the 
objection of Critias, which wc cannot help feeling to be justified : 
‘but you are assuming that they arc alike,’ 165 e, and a very 
similar phrase at 166 b. When wc compare this with passages 
which will be discussed later in detail, on the subject of ‘re- 
semblances’ and ‘differences’,' wc sec that only tire ‘synoptic’ 
side of the later Dialectic, diat is, only one half of it, has yet 
impressed itself on Plato’s consciousness. Now ^vhat kind of an 
organon, or method of tliinking, tvas he here employing; and can 
it be what wc should now call a concept? According to one \dew 
tlie discovery of the concept is traced right back to Parmenides; 
but the trutli is tliat its discovery was much impeded by the fact 
that men directed their thought to unusual and difficult objects, 
such as Absolute Being, ^vhich lie at the fringe of human com- 
prehension, and were bound soon to involve the mind in hope- 
less self-contradictions. This was why the Eleatic logic issued 
in scepticism. When, under the influence of Socrates, Philo- 
sophy found its otvn proper objects in men’s moral feelings, 
tliese, because of their subjective nature, ^vere specially liable 
to tlie contentious onset of the Sophists, and similar difficulties 
soon arose. (The similarity lay in this, that Socrates’ thought 
again chose objects tvhich were exceedingly diffieult to grasp, 
like Virtue and die Good. A logical theory had to start -with 
such objects, and to be first applied to them.) Still later, die 
same difficulties are admitted to have brought Plato into con- 
flict with Eleaticism, for the Eleatic logic had by then been 


' Phaedrus^ 262 a; StaUsman, 285 a. 
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pressed into the service of a form of Sophistry which was dia- 
metrically opposed to the spirit of Socrates^ at least as Plato 
represents him. 

Now there could be no hope of defining Virtue or the Good, 
or of forming concepts to describe them. When the mind turned 
to these objects, it could only take them for granted, and be 
content with the assurance that they were really present. We 
call such a mode of thinking 'intuition'. And we can follow 
the process by which Plato's 'intuition'^ gradually takes form 
among the indefinable objects bequeathed to liim by the thought 
of Socrates. The process seems to be inevitable, and not at all 
to depend on his free will. It has been customary since Aristotle 
to think of the Concept as something intermediate between the 
Socratic definition and the Idea of Plato's mature theory. But this 
is quite wrong. Socrates had real reasons for declining to clothe 
his thought in conceptual form; as though he had a dim con- 
sciousness of his special function in moral philosophy, he was 
content to see a practical proof of it in moral action; how could 
one express the Good in terms of other ideas without destroying 
its categorical force? The same deep-lying reasons were bound 
to lead Plato to think intuitively: it goes without saying that the 
Good is an object to be seen, iZsa; it really exists ^ and the soul 
has only to be turned to it in order to 'apprehend' it. The i2sa 
(== seeing) therefore obtains its nature very largely from the 
objects which are its special province. That Greek thinking 
had many traits which were bound to strengthen this tendency 
to intuition, until it seemed to be the form of all tiunking with- 
out qualification, becomes clear as soon as one begins 'to think 
or speak in Greek terms',^ and can see the full likeness of dyaOov 
to Ko^ov, ocpsTri to elAos. However careful we are to dismiss 
every thought of the ideal and -the ineffable, and to concentrate 
on the more sober and straightforward work of reflection which 
prevails in the Dialogues alongside the element of mysticism 
and intuition, still our picture of Plato's logic is scarcely changed ; 


* I^eTv, el^^vai, Vhicc, elZos. 

~ Wilamowitz, Aristoteles tmd Aihen, ii. 410. In the passage we have quoted from 
the GorgtaSy 503 it is taken as evident that sTios corresponds to dprrVi. 
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its essential operations show the same fondness for an intuitive 
manner of understanding. This will become clear when 
proceed to ask^ In these circumstances, what is the relation of 
the particular to the universal? This was the burning question 
at a later time, which brought about the revision of the theory 
of Ideas: that is undoubtedly what we learn from the Pjr- 
menides^ Sophist and Philebus^ and in some degree from the 
Thcatklxis before them. 


Mathematical Orientation of the Idea 

Intuition, ^rherever found, is the representation of the uni- 
versal in a particular case, 'which somehow already includes 
in itself the marks of that universal. The present-day logician, 
when he mentions intuition, refers especially to intuition in 
Matliematics. Now in all the various accounts which have 
been given of the formation of the doctrine of Ideas, it has 
always been seen that the influence of Zvlathematics ’was im- 
portant. From this science, as ever>^ student of the Meno and 
Phacdo knows, Plato takes his favourite illustrations of the 
participation by the particular in the universal. It is charac- 
teristic of intuition in Mathematics that a particular case repre- 
sents not only others of the same order as itself, but something 
altogether different, something ‘higher’, and indubitably cer- 
tain. There is no question of obtaining the Universal in Mathe- 
matics by abstraction from particulars; and indeed mathe- 
matical problems must have sert^ed to make it clear, even to the 
ancient thinkers, that some higher principle must be applied 
to the particular before it is kno’^ra for what it is, before the 
seal of existence’, as the Phaedo says, can be stamped upon it. 
Early philosophy, then, found that the universal of tvhich we 
are speaking, that of Mathematics in the wdest sense, was hard 
to include in intellectual conceptions of definitions, but very 
much more easy to represent in intuition. So this philosophy 
%%as ever liable to fall back on what is indiridual and can be 
intuited, where the thinker can at a stroke, in a single tdew’’ or 
surt^ey, pia {Zsg, leam the nature of some universal. This is the 
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TToXivTOVos dcppovia of the Idea, by which its later development 
will be determined. 

^Separations in relation to the Idea 

In the Republic Plato had conducted an extraordinarily pro- 
found inquiry into the difference between the intuition of 
mathematical Ideas and Ideas proper. The essential thing for 
our present purpose is that he showed the two kinds of know- 
ledge to be closely related; and in the Meno they are not yet 
separMed at all. It is indeed true that the objects of ethics, 
if understood as our account of ccpErfi suggests, become very 
closely similar to those of Mathematics. The Good in Plato’s 
sense must necessarily exist because it is the object of a desire 
in which every man shares (see e.g. Symposium^ 205 e), and no 
man is knowingly satisfied with its mere appearance [Republic^ 
505 D, Theaetetus^ ^77 Here then, as in Mathematics, there 
is an object immediately certain, which has to be grasped in its 
purity and simplicity, but which only manifests itself in parti- 
cular individuals and actions; these, however, are all mere 
stages, £7rava(3a8noi, on the way to a 'highest’ principle which 
they never make fully real. When we proceed from the Good 
to the theory of the particular Virtues (of which we have already 
given some account), the same relation becomes even clearer: 
it is much easier to represent^ in an sVhoSi what the ocpSTrj of a 
particular living being or object is, than it would ever be to 
express it in a laborious definition; and it is at least question- 
able whether Plato at first understood the object of Socrates’ 
inquiry to be definition, in the logical sense. Since the Ideas 
were thus linked to particulars — to individual form and shape, 
in which the universal could be seen — ^it naturally became the 
ambition of a philosopher to escape from this limitation; to 
contemplate the Form, not in the particular, with which it is 
now so very deeply interwoven, but in and by itself] for it was a 
fundamental premiss of Plato’s thinking in its Socratic stage 
that the ever-changing stream of becoming was utterly in- 
capable of giving rise to a permanent reality such as thought 
could comprehend; now in the case of moral objects, the Good 
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and the Beautiful, the upward iinpulse was bound to redouble 
its force, till it became a demand for entire transcendence,^ a 
religious metaphysic; while the logic of Mathematics, with its 
ideal objects lying beyond this world, ^vas accepted as a welcome 
reassurance and confirmation. 

Thus the ‘universal’ to Plato ^vas a representative intuition 
(called ‘Idea’), to which were added all the associations of the 
Greek Avord dprrp (see above). Briefly, it was what we now, in 
a narrower field, call an Ideal. And the very e-vistence of such 
an Ideal meant that the philosopher’s urge for ‘separation’ 
()^0Dpic7u6s), his desire to find ‘pure Form in itself , would come 
to dominate all other motives.. No anxiety would be felt about 
the connexion of the Idea with the particular; for, after all, 
there it \vas immediately given to him in intuition! One may 
go farther and say that, the more keenly we feel the distance 
between the one pure Form, povoEi2iES el2os, and its many copies, 
the stronger becomes our po\ver to bridge the gulf, our longing 
Pqj- epHTi), kcc?Aoj, eIAoj. It is not man alone ■who strh es for the 
£u2aipovia in which liis essential being is fulfilled. All things 
\s-ish to be ‘perfect’, to realize their being.^ 

Such a complex structure as the theory of Ideas must neces- 
sarily remain open to various interpretations, since it assuredly 
contains latent forces of which the philosopher himself will 
only gain full theoretical consciousness in the course of their 
development. Any %-ie%v or interpretation -ivhich tries -with the 
help of modem concepts founded on separation and analysis 
to describe the unconscious s'jmtheses of an earlier time, must 
feel tliat it is making a seleclion, di\iding that which, in the eyes 
of the ancient thinker, could not really be separated. Admt- 
tedly. before ^ve can hope to understand the nature of the IMa 
we must first expose all the factors inherent in it; but still these 
factors \\-ere present to Plato’s own consciousness in very' varying 
degrees of clarity. To take an illustration : the quahty of a sound 
is determined, not merely' by' the sum of the component tones, 
but also by the different relative strength of the upper, lower, 

* Phiedo, 75 B: phr -rrivTa TCiswr* eTvoi cTdv eotiv TX cCrrcO 9 csuXarrEpa. 

Also 75 a: ttcvtc: . . . dpryrrca. 
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and combination tones. It is just such a personal quality which 
must be the aim of historical research. Gan it be true that, in 
regard to the theory of Ideas, we have no other criteria than 
either our ‘own insight into the theory of knowledge’, or a ‘sub- 
jectively satisfactory impression of the whole’ ?' We must neces- 
sarily start with such an impression, but it should be possible 
in two ways to test its historical truth. ( i ) The individual who is 
interpreting Plato must remember that his own horizon is, in 
some respects, wider; and so must correct his interpretation if 
necessary. (2) Above all our results must be tested by apphca- 
tion to the text— the beginning and the end of all our know- 
ledge, even that of Plato. Now, is the view which we have 
expounded — that to Plato the essence of things is their dcpETf), 
and that the eTAoj is its intuited image — ^in harmony with the 
general background of Greek thought? On this point we must 
be satisfied with what has been said already. We will now take 
some special problems of interpretation, and judge from them 
whether the assumption that Plato’s doctrine had at first an en- 
tirely moral orientation will or wll not enable us to understand 
its later development, and the problems of that development. 

To begin with the theory of knowledge in the Republic: let 
us prove that the two opposed interpretations of the doctrine 
of Ideas, the teleological and the ‘critical’, can be combined 
when we look at them from our point of view, that of dpErfi. In 
the process we can make a summary of our whole previous 
argument, which will serve as an siripaais xa'i oppp from which 
we may try to understand'fhe decisive change in Plato’s central 
position after the Republic, or in other words, to understand the 
Theaetetus, Parmenides, Sophist, Philebus, and see their inward 
relationship. 

The Good as aiTia and dvuiroOrrov. 

The Concept is by its nature universal', Plato’s Idea, on the 
other hand, was so constituted that it readily showed a certain 

* [The first phrase is taken from Cohen, and represents the criterion of philo- 
sophical students of Plato. The second is taken from Pohlenz, and represents that 
of philologists.] 
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parallelism with the particular, and seemed in real danger of 
becoming a ‘tiling’. It was natural and necessary that Plato 
should strive to find objects which were not burdened with such 
inner diversity, and were really a ‘unity’ in the sense tliat they 
logically excluded any multiplication whatsoever. It is signifi- 
cant that it was moral speculation which furnished to Plato 
objects of this kind ; by tlieir absolute necessity for thought, tlicy 
confirmed his faith in the Idea as he had conceived it, and for 
a long time turned his eyes away from that ‘abyss of nonsense’ 
[Parmenides, 130 d), into which an unrestricted belief in Ideas 
threatened to lead him. 

If in all their actions men aim at the Good, this Good must be 
tlie last, the final cause (o5 evsKa) — or, to start in Greek fashion 
from the side of tlie object rather than the subject, the first Cause. 
In tlic Lysis such a Cause, therrpeoTov 9IA0V, is demanded as a 
a necessity for thought. 

Socratic-Platonic ethics insists on a highest Good which is 
categorically necessary; desire for it must depend on no condi- 
tions, it must be dvuTToSrrov. Tliis lesson is in fact taught in all 
the Dialogues of apparent doubt: Justice, Courage, Piety, Self- 
restraint, really arc, in relation to this highest Idea, mere CrrroGscreis 
— provisional assumptions, tvhich only secure their meaning 
when they are made fast to the Idea of tlie Good. The same 
conception of the Good as the highest Cause and Aim also sert^es 
to make clear the true meaning of ‘the absolutely beautiful’ in 
the Symposium, and of Platonic Love. Philosophical Eros leads 
not only to the supreme beauty, but to the highest knowledge. 
So that besides the moral motif (Love is the impulse towards the 
highest morality and euAaipovia), the quest for knoivledge is 
already visible. And this last and most extensive aspect of Plato’s 
Theory of Ideas receives its purest and clearest expression in the 
Republic, where the Good is the heart of all knoivledge and the 
object of tlie highestspiritual power, vorjaig. It is not difficult to 
see that by adding together these three divisions — the rrpooTOV 
flAov, TTpeoTOV kocAov, and irpcoTov ccAriGes — ^we obtain the full 
meaning which our analysis discovered in dcpsrfi : we have ( i) the 
supreme object of all human desire; ( 2 ) the visible form of all 
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perfection, theET2iOs; (3) lastly the ‘essence’, the organization of a 
thing (KOCTiios), which displays itselfin a specific function (I'pyov) ; 
its ‘rightness’ (opSoTrjs) which it is our task to understand, if we 
would know what the thing is, and what purpose it serves. The 
distinctively intellectual character of Plato’s ethics, an inheritance 
from Socrates, infuses itself into the ‘teleology’ which Plato 
teaches in the Republic, enabling him (i) to explain why ail exist- 
ing things strive after an end ; because they have a longing (spcos) 
to maintain themselves in their £l2ios, or, as it is expressed in the 
Symposium ‘to participate, after a fashion, in Immortahty’ ; and 
(2) to show, at the same time, how the phenomenal world is 
knowable; it is through participation in this single archetype, 
which the philosopher comprehends by reasoning (ev Aoyois) ; 
the Good, in fact, is, in the words of the Republic, the source both 
of the knowable in things and of their being.* From tliis Idea, 
in the end, all ‘reasoning about causes’ must start. The insertion 
into the same scheme of the doctrine of principles in the Phaedo 
offers no further difficulty. There the survey of pre-Socratic 
ctpyotf ended in the demand for a Final Cause (99 c), and this we 
can safely assert to be the Idea of the Good; as for the ‘hypo- 
theses’, they have to be connected, as we saw on the last page, 
with the dvuTr 69 £TOV of the Republic, and this will not be difficult 
in view of what has just been said of the parallehsm in Plato 
between teleology and the knowledge of a thing’s essence. 
(Another point of connexion is the ixavov, Phaedo, 10 1 e.) The 
‘philosophical’ interpreters of Plato have attributed so much 
importance to the version of the Ideas as hypotheses that a more 
detailed demonstration of the close relation between the Phaedo 
and the Republic is really desirable. Here I will be content to 
refer to my earlier Essay. 

509 b: Kal toTs yiyvcooKojiivois toIvuv jif] ji6vov t 6 yiyvcotrKeoOai 9 &vai ijtto tov 
dya0oO TrapEivoci, dT^ct Kcxl to elval te koI ttiv oualacv Cnr* ^keIvov ourots TTpoaeivai. 



II. PROBLEMS LATENT IN THE DOCTRINE 
OF ARETL 

I ATENT in the theory of Ideas, as it has here been outlined, 
J were four problems whose full difficulty Plato began to see 
in the Dialogues after the Republic (but not tiU then) and with 
all the energy at his command undertook to solve. They are 
partly intenvoven with each other, and so also are the solutions 
which he found; however, they can be described in the follo%ving 
terms: 

(i) The absolute existence of the Idea. 

(2) The relation between the single Idea and the manifold 
objects participating therein. 

(3) The meaning of such in other words the problem 

of ‘separation’ (x^j^picrMos). 

(4) True and false judgement (dArie:iS,iy£u2kTis 26^0). Their 

nature is Avarmly disputed in the Theaetetus, and is at last 
decided in the Sophist. 

Under the doctrine of apErf],* if I may so describe that earlier 
phase of the Ideal Theory which I have outlined, not only did 
these problems not arise in the form in which they were later 
discussed, but the philosopher would necessarily tend at first to 
^^SS^rate and lay stress upon the very points which were 
destined to create his later problems. 

I. Firstly, the absolute existence of the Idea. The separation 
of the final End, and its elevation to a higher realm, were, in the 
sphere of ethics, logically necessary; for the enthronement of the 
supreme Good as high as possible above the kingdom of this 
world was precisely what ^vas needed in order to awaken our 
longing (spcos) for the highest Truth and Beauty, and to give it 
force enough to cross the interv'ening gulf by the 9i?v6o’0905 pios, 
the opoi'coais 0ecp [Republic, 6 1 3 a, b) . Although we have no right 
forthwith to identify the Idea of the Good in the Republic "with 
the God of the Timaeus, some blend of religious elements -with his 

r, , dpETTi-Elaos doctrine. I think the English reader trill be satis- 

nea with a less precise expression.] 
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philosophy was essential to Plato in working out the view of the 
Idea as transcending experience. The need for an alliance wth 
Religion is already seen in the Meno in the doctrines of Immor- 
tality and Reminiscence. And because of this ethico-religious 
background Plato was not in a position to see that this isolation 
of the divine might lead to a sort of reduplication of reality — to 
the problem of the ‘third man’, which he later expressed so pre- 
cisely in the Parmenides ( 1 32 e foil .) . Indeed so long as the doctrine 
of dpsrfi remained as the foundation of his thought, and was not 
confronted by sober questions of pure Logic, the thought that 
this kingdom of essences, so nobly exalted above the whole world 
of sense, might one day be compared wth the things of that world, 
and indeed placed on a level udth them, seemed utterly absurd. 
And it is now clear that the danger of this comparison arose, and 
that it became unavoidable, as soon as the doctrine of dpsTfi 
began to evolve in the direction of a general theory of the con- 
cepts of all things, and the philosopher claimed to know these 
things clearly, and to explain them. 

2. Hence the second of our problems is immediately connected 
with the first : what place was there for Unity in the doctrine of 
dpsTTi? Evidently the virtues (in the narrower sense, limiting 
the word to temperance and courage, piety and justice) were a 
Unity. ‘Knowledge of the Good’ was their inward bond of 
union. And this ‘highest study’, far from comprehending the 
virtues as subordinate kinds, actually was all of them. This 
logical relationship is peculiar, and only understandable on the 
basis of Socratic-Platonic "ethics; no concept exactly represents 
it. Consequently when, at a later time, the crisis came in the 
theory of Ideas, and the theory of knowledge began to take a 
more definite place by the side of the moral interests, Plato 
looked upon the classification of concepts as a novel and im- 
portant discovery. (To us this seems a much simpler relation- 
ship than the earlier one.) The principle of the Good could only 
be understood by grasping its content; and this very indefinite- 
ness of form meant that it was well adapted to unite the dpETccf 
(— Bx 2 .r\) of all other objects. On the -one hand, all the purpose 
in nature culminated in the Good; on the other hand, Plato had 
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taken what seemed to him the most certain content of thought 
(that idea of a supreme End, which his ethics required), and 
made it the typical content of all rational knowledge whatso- 
ever; it Avas the guarantee which made secure all other branches 
of ‘pure’ knowledge (pure Mathematics, Astronomy, &c.), and 
these must therefore be kept free from all empiricism (see e.g. 
Republic, ^^0 b). In the iJej&wWzc this union of all knowledge in the 
light of the Idea of the Good is still simply defended by an argu- 
ment from politics and education — that only the plrilosopher, 
who in his Dialectic surveys the connexion of all the sciences with 
the highest rational knowledge (voriaig), is in a position to make 
‘right use’ of all these sciences for the Avelfarc of the State. Its 
ti'ue welfare is seen in the light of the Good,, which he alone can 
comprehend. We mentioned that this Avas foreshadoAved by the 
PaCTiAtKq Texvq of the Euthydemus. 

Here, then, the same passion for Unity is manifest — the same 
distinctive idea, so specially characteristic of Plato, that- all 
branches of knoAvledge aspire tOAvards a single aim. It leads him, 
for example, to condemn empirical knoAvledge, and so to pass a 
one-sided judgement, Avhich he had afterwards to correct, on 
the science of nature. There is an unrestrained impulse to 
secure unity by emphasis on the Good — the Good, Avhich behind 
its thousand appearances, is One. To the ‘synopsis’ Avhich is 
knowledge of the Good {Republic, 537 c) no opposite process of 
dh'ision corresponds. Given this quite exceptional Unity, Avhose 
meaning Avas more important than its form, all those questions 
remain open Avhich afterwards disturbed Plato so profoundly. 
In the Republic Ave never learn how many Ideas there are — 
Avhether they-are to be assumed for every entity and concept, or 
Avhether there are limitations, and of Avhat kind. Those Avho 
Avould find ansAvers to these questions there, must resort to un- 
convincing inferences from the examples of Ideas quoted in some 
special context. The answer may well be that the idea of a teleo- 
logical Unity of all being is so dominant that the dangerous 
problem of the One and the Many is still left out of account; the 
Good stands out among all the other Ideas, and the more fully 
its connexion with particular Ideas is known, the more condi- 
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tional their proper value is seen to be; the Good tends to become 
the sole Value sufficing for all the others — and Plato does not 
dream that it may be logically comparable to them; freedom 
from all such relationships is precisely its chief characteristic. 

3. WheUj as the range of Ideas is extended, this contrast in 
values is gradually mitigated, and the Idea begins to turn into 
a mere unity embracing a manifold or plurality of objects, it is 
then that the problem of ^participation’ becomes serious for Plato. 
This will appear later. But for the present the entire question of 
the One and the Many is forgotten ; and for the problem of 
which is closely bound up with it, we may refer moreover to our 
general analysis of the nature of an Idea (p. 37). 

Following the direction of the philosopher’s thought, things 
themselves share in an upward movement towards that highest 
Idea in which all contradictions come to an end. There is no 
stronger expression of this movement than in the Phaedo^ where, 
to the dismay of ^philosophical’ Platonists, ‘chorismos’ is at its 
widest, the gulf between experience and the Idea deeper than 
ever. But it is significant that in the same Dialogue, the question, 
what are and TrapouCTia? is pronounced to be entirely 

irrelevant.^ One cannot blame certain earlier Platonic scholars 
who placed the Parmenides before the Phaedo in time. The keenly 
contested argument of that Dialogue, of which we shall speak 
presently, gave them, on the current interpretation of the theory 
of Ideas, a conclusive reason for doing so : for the man who could 
WTite that sentence of the Phaedo^ and add oO yap sti touto 2^i- 
layupijopax must, it seeiffed, have passed beyond the problems 
of the Parmenides^ and Likewise the elementary logical questions 
of the Sophist, 

4. The last difficulty concerns a notion which the advance 
of Platonic scholarship has pnly succeeded in rendering more 
problematic, that of 26^a. With this I can at present deal briefly,^ 
firstly because a vast amount has been written on the subject, 
and more especially because the study of the Theaetetus and 

^ OTl OUK fiWlO T1 TTOIEI oOtO KClKoV 11 1^ IkeIvOU TOD KCcAoO Eire TTCCpOUClia eTtE KOlVJCOUIa eTte ott^ 
%i\ Kal oTTCoj •rrpoayevoji^VTi, lOO D. 

^ Cf, Raeder, Platons philosophische Entwicklung, pp. 287 foil., who surveys the 
literature and the problems. 
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Sophist will give me occasion to examine the question again in 
detail (pp. 62 foil.) . The idea of evolves in a most remarkable 

way in the Dialogues. Here are the main points ; with the over- 
whelming majority of scholars I date the Theaetetus after the 
Republic, At first ‘Opinion’ is defined in such a way that true and 
false Opinion present no problem {Meno: Republic), Nor again 
is it difficult to determine the boundary between Opinion and 
Knowledge proper; Opinion occupies a half-way position be- 
tween Knowledge and Ignorance {Symposium^ 202 a, Republic^ 
476 c, 506 c), The criterion of Knowledge as distinct from 
Opinion, is Aoyos, the statement of a rational ground, which is 
understood in various ways: we have the Acyiopos ociTiag in the 
Meno^ Aoyov Aouvai Kai in Republic^ 531 e, Symposium^ 

202 A, Fhaedo^ 76 b, 78 d. The contrast between sensuous 
apprehension of an individual in the \vorld of becoming, and 
emcTTfiMTls knowledge of the universal, dominates all the Dia- 
logues do^vn to and including the Republic, Though in the four- 
fold division of knowledge in Books VI-VII there is nothing 
which literally corresponds to this favourite contrast, at VIII. 
534 A it is distinctly introduced; for OTicmfiiin then takes the 
place of voriaig (the highest of the sections in Book VI), and is 
joined with Aidvoia to form votjois TTEpi oOcriocv; and to this is 
opposed 2v6^a uepi yeveaiv, which, as we are definitely told, is an 
inclusive term, wider than ttiotis or elKacria; it is thus preserved 
in its old meaning. In the Dialogues down to the Republic the 
distinction between A6§a and ETncrrfmri is as plain as that between 
yevEois and ouaia. Having no other interest, in his earlier phase, 
than to bring fully home to our consciousness the superiority of 
the realm oDthe eternal and immutable to that of Becoming; 
purposely emphasizing, as we have sho^vn, the ‘separation’ in 
value, in order to encourage us to strive upwards and bridge the 
gulf; Plato naturally finds no uncertainty in the sense of Ao^a; 
it is only too well known to human beings, and to rise above it is, 
to the wise man, the whole moral problem. Nowhere is the 
nerve of the doctrine of dpsTfi more clearly perceptible than 
here; and the point shows how great an influence a word, in the 
wealth of its unanalysed senses, may exert upon the process of 
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tlieoretical speculation. Subjectively, lo^cx is opinion-, on the side 
of tlie object, it is appearance — either fallacious reputation, such 
as even an impostor can attain, or the good appearance which, at 
least, does no harm.^ Let us remember the detailed picture 
drawn by Plato in Republic, Book II, and in the Gorgias, of the 
completely unjust man, who, throughout his whole life on earth, 
has preserved the appearance of the just. When the Soul in the 
Gorgias has passed over into the realm of truth, and stands naked 
before its inexorable judges in the next world, it learns at last 
the true nature of the Good, as distinct from its appearance. If 
the unjust man had known this before, he would have done what 
is ‘good’, or ‘fitting’ for him — ^would not have hazarded the ‘pros- 
perity’ and happiness of his soul. A man may be content with an 
appearance of the Just, but no one is satisfied with a mere appear- 
ance of the Good (see above, p. 39). Knowledge of the Good 
preserves a man, and that alone ; he who in his endeavour to reach 
this goal has made the eye of his soul strong and keen, is set free 
from all appearance; for all things unconsciously strive for their 
proper good. Just as, in the strict sense, there cannot be an 
appearance of the Good, so, in the end, there cannot be opinion 
about it; the true Good can never become an object of 2i6^a, 
because it is an unconditional final End ; it is only to be grasped 
in an absolute and final knowledge. But is this attainable? 
The sciences, which have no need to call in the aid of sensation, 
and can proceed by a ‘pure’ method, prove to us that it is. Or 
rather, these sciences have to be related to the Good (so Plato 
continues in the Republic) in order to become certain of their own 
presuppositions, which are otherwise assumed without proof. 
For, in its absolute necessity to thought, this highest End, ele- 
vated above all that is ‘conditioned’ or earthly, is the prototype 
of all voriCTis whatsoever. Its ground lies in itself, and here the 
ontological proof is justified; a supreme End, if once it is under- 
stood, is real; because here our consciousness is fi-ee, and, in the 
necessity of thought, becomes .aware of its own highest freedom. 
Knowledge about this end is ETTiarriiJri, in the same sharp con- 
trast with opinion which is clearly expressed by Aristotle {Meta- 

^ Cf. 'Wilamowitz on Euripides, Heracles^ 292. 
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physics^ 1039*^33) • knowledge does not change in a moment and 
become ignorance, ‘but such a state is opinion’. As Plato so often 
repeats, all things save the Good itself are sometimes good and 
sometimes not good. 

So we see once more the peculiar tension which seems to be 
an essential accompaniment of Plato’s conception of Knowledge, 
and which was destined actually to determine the history of the 
Platonic slAos; it has been indicated here before; the Idea is 
linked to the particular, but strives to acquire the nobler charac- 
ter of Universal. Just in the same way, it will often seem to the 
philosopher that there is nothing in the lives of most men but 
2i6^ai, and that in this sense it is the lot of man always to be a 
‘lover of wisdom’, never ‘wise’. Yet Plato, even where, as in the 
Ade7W^ he seems to lean to a milder judgement of the virtue ‘of the 
citizen’, never doubts that unless reflection leads us to the highest 
cause, the Good-in-itself, our true opinions cannot be ‘bound’, 
and become the property of the Soul. For by an intimate logical 
necessity this mysterious yet all-per\^ading power can only be 
comprehended in knowledge; and conversely the final ‘uncondi- 
tional’ knowledge is only conceivable in connexion with it. 
Socrates had professed ignorance, had made no claim to know- 
ledge; in the last resort he started out from the particular case, 
confident that, in its examination between man and man, he 
could most convincingly prove the necessity of standards of con- 
duct; Plato, by the whole trend of his doctrine, was obliged to 
emphasize that universal insight is the presupposition of each 
particular moral action; and this is another reason why true 
insight into the particular case did not claim his interest. Con- 
sideration ofithe moral side therefore confirnis his tendency to 
pass over the particular, and strive to obtain a ‘synoptic’ view of 
various strands converging towards the Good, around which, as 
we have now shown, all his problems can be grouped. The 
thought and action of the philosopher moves in the kingdom 
which is not of this world. To ascend into that kingdom is the 
aim of Dialectic; and its descending process, at the end of the 
Sixth Book of the Republic y is definitely limited to Ideas ; TsAevra 
sis £i2iT). The koQoAos can only confirm the relation of Ideas to the 
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supreme Idea of the Good; in so doing it establishes, as has been 
noticed before, the conditional principles of the other sciences, 
and shows that they too, by being connected with the uncondi- 
tioned Idea, can be elevated into the realm of vopcns: Republic, 
51 1 G ‘(arts) which proceed from hypotheses only; these also 
are contemplated by the understanding, and not by the senses : 
yet, because they start from hypotheses and do not ascend to a 
principle, those who contemplate them appear to you not to 
exercise the higher reason upon them, although when a first 
principle is added to them they are cognizable by the higher 
reason.’ Only in the world of Ideas is knowledge possible; and 
this scheme of Dialectic definitely bars any further descent to the 
realities of empirical observation. Such things cannot be known. 



III. THE EMERGENCE OF THE FOUR PROBLEMS 

W E must now ask ^vhat problems await this theory of know- 
ledge, what crises and changes it must face, when the time 
comes to defend the tdew that ‘only the universal can be known’ 
(Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1086'’ 5) and maintain it in relation to 
empirical reality. Hitherto this view has been boldly assumed. 
What ^vill happen when knowledge of individual realities is no 
longer simply dismissed as 2i65a, but viewed as a fact to be ex- 
plained? In the discussion of this question, an important part 
falls to the Theactetus. Here tlic very foundations on which Plato’s 
earlier thought rested arc subjected to an incisive and, moreover, 
an entirely positive criticism. This can be sho^vn quite clearly 
^\illl reference to the problem of 2i65a. 

Even tlic assumptions ^vhich seemed most certain arc found to 
be doubtful ; coming to the essential thesis of the Sophists that 
tlierc is no such tiling as a false opinion, Plato questions the possi- 
bility of any distinction between true and false 2i6^a, after an 
analysis which is both impartial and remarkable for attention 
to detail, and no road to a solution is revealed. Nor is this all. 
On the assumptions which he now makes, Plato has to reject not 
only the remaining attempts to decide tlie essence of knowledge, 
but also its definition as dAriOfis prra Aoyou, which is un- 
doubtedly in harmony wtli his view in the first period (see above, 
p. 48). However, the first part of the Theaeteius in all respects 
continues thatmain contrast which we found in the earlier period, 
the contrast between knowledge of Ideas and knowledge through 
the senses ; and the etliical orientation clearly remains.* There 
is only a gentle hint that tlie theory requires completion. Hence 
some scholars \vould actually make the Theaeteius precede the 
Republic, as representing the same doctrine of knowledge at an 
earlier stage. They must then, of course, abandon any attempt 
to explain the ‘dogmatic’ second part. (Natorp, pp. 1 12 foil.) 
But the Sophist is there to show us that we ought to pay full respect 
to what is said of 2 i 65 a in tlie latter half of the Theaeteius. Plato 

* Cf. for example, 157D, 169D, 172 a, u, 17GC. 
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gives in the Sophist a definition of true and false opinion which 
has never, indeed, been made completely clear; but it is stated 
with full assurance; it is proved that false opinion exists, since 
‘Not-Being’, to which it is related, exists. This is in direct con- 
flict with Republic, 478 b, and Theaetetus, 189 A, b, where Not- 
Being was declared to be not only unknowable, but inconceivable, 
because nothingness cannot be conceived. Thus this problem 
of 2l6^a brings us to the same result as before; precisely those 
propositions which seemed to Plato to offer no problem on his 
earfier assumptions and amid his earlier intellectual interests, be- 
cause he still held the doctrine of dpsTTi with its moral orientation, 
appear to him at a later stage to be burdened with a special 
difficulty, which he energetically undertakes to resolve. 

This clearly prescribes the plan of our inquiry. We must show 
how the four problems which have been mentioned were bound 
to emerge in the process of extending the doctrine of apErri into 
a genuine ‘theory of Ideas’ ; we must show how they presented 
themselves to Plato, and how he tried to solve them. 

There is a remarkable situation in modern scholarship as 
regards this ‘genuine’ theory of Ideas. If asked to name four 
extreme interpretations of the theory, one might mention {a) the 
view of Zeller that the Ideas are concepts of all things ‘hyposta- 
sized’, or made into substances; {b) in contrast to this, the view 
which emanates from ‘modern philosophy’ that the Ideas are 
‘methods’, i.e. their function is to enable the manifold given to 
the senses to be comprehended as a single object of thought. 
Then, in another dimerisibn, we have more opposites: (c) For 
some the theory is the foundation of Plato’s ‘system’, suffering 
no essential change, and in some way, more or less clearly and 
distinctly, assumed in all the Dialogues. But (d) others allege a 
complete break in Plato’s development; the theory, they say, 
was modified in a manner which can practically be described as 
a surrender. There must be some real ground for all these views, 
since they can continually be defended by arguments which may 
or may not be novel ; and we must look for a standpoint from 
which none of them need be simply thrust aside, but a kernel of 
truth can be discovered in all. 
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I. The Ideas in the" Parmenides'' : abandonment of the standpoint of value 

What is the main distinction between tlie doctrine of dperfi 
outlined by us above, and these mutually contradictory 'theories 
of Ideas’? According to them, Plato vciy soon postulated Ideas 
of all things; here we have proved that this extension to 'all being’ 
was indeed in harmony with the earlier doctrine, but that its real 
interest lay in morals, and in objects which lent themselves to 
moral and teleological treatment, those, in brief, which could 
have an dpsTTi. That such was the origin of the ^vholc doctrine, 
and likewise that Socrates was alhimportant in the earlier period, 
is clearly showm by Plato’s own account of the genesis of the 
theory of Ideas in the Dialogue with which tlic 'destructive’ 
criticism of it begins: Parmenides^ 130 b (tr. Jowett) : 

‘Was this your own distinction between ideas in themselves and the 
things which partake of them? and do you think that there is an idea 
of likeness apart from the likeness which we possess, and of the one 
and many, and of the other things which Zeno mentioned? 

I think that there arc such ideas, said Socrates. 

Parmenides proceeded: Arid would you also make absolute ideas of the 
just and the beautiful and the good, and of all that class? 

Yes, he said, I should. 

And ^vould you make an idea of man apart from us and from all 
other human creatures, or of fire and water? 

I am often undecided, Parmenides, as to ^vhethcr I ought to 
include them or not. 

And would you feel equally undecided, Socrates, about things of 
which the mention may provoke a smile? — I mean such things as 
hair, mud, dirt, or anything else which is vile and paltry; would you 
suppose that each of these has an idea distinct from the actual objects 
with which we come into contact, or not? 

Certainly not, said Socrates; visible things like these arc such as 
they appear to us, and I am afraid that there tvould be an absurdity 
in assuming any idea of them, although I sometimes get disturbed, and 
begin to think that there is nothing without an idea; but then again, 
^vhcn I have taken up this position, I run away, because I am afraid 
that I may fall into a bottomless pit of nonsense, and perish; and so I 
return to the ideas of which I was just now speaking, and occupy myself with them? 

Socrates’ perplexity would have no meaning if tlic elZog in ques- 
tion were already the concept. Why should there not be con- 
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cepts of mud and hair? If a ‘separate^ and substantial Idea of 
Good is necessary to give us the concept of goodness, then an 
Idea of mud is no less necessary to enable us to form a concept 

ofmud. Itis obvious what was the hindrance which Plato found— 

it was the distinction in value j but value is quite irrelevant to the 
existence of concepts. We have, then, the clearest possible sign 
that the sT^og is laden with moral and aesthetic qualities ; Plato 
declines to speak of an dpsrn of mud, or of an sUos which would 
have to be mud of a purer and clearer quality than mud on earth. 
And yet (so he now believes) there is no doubt that siZrj of all 
things must be assumed. With this their nature is assuredly 
modified, and in a way which makes them more like concepts. 
We must try to understand how this step came to be so difficult 
for Plato. He does not have to fight his way to the Ideal — that 
comes naturally to his spirit — but to something which seems to 
the modern mind vastly simpler,, although in the case of those 
humbler things which are mentioned here, it may not be as 
simple as it seems to the concept. When the theory thus spread 
beyond its original horizon, the interest in knowledge necessarily 
gained in importance relatively to other interests, A theory of 
knowledge had been implied in the view that all things have 
essences’. But it is bound to become much stronger when Plato 
has to decide how we grasp the essence of things which cannot be 
known a priori^ and which, on the contrary, make a contest 
between theory and observation inevitable. 

Plato s theory was made to gravitate in this direction by its 
own law of development.'" But tlie scientific interest of the age as 
a whole must have reinforced this tendency, once it had begun. 
The strands which had been interwoven were sorted out. When 
it became Plato’s ambition to know everything without distinc- 
tion of value, ^ the first change was the disappearance of that 
teleology which had been implied in the notion of dpETf). It has 
to be purified and remodelled before it can reappear, clearer and 
more conscious, as a genuine teleology — I mean in the Timaeus. 
Plato’s entire later speculation about the World-Soul and the 

In the Sophist and Statesman he distinctly denies any intention of respecting 
value. Sophist y 227 b, Siatesmany a66 d, and similarly Philebusy 58 c. 
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Creation is, it may be said, nothing but a remodelling of ele- 
ments which had been contained from the first in the doctrine 
of dpETTi ; but only when a theor>^ of knowledge had been worked 
out in the Elcatic Dialogues could these elements be disentangled 
from the original skein and show their proper nature. In the 
later philosophy the threads are sorted out, and run parallel, 
though it is true that each continues to be very necessary to the 
others; this is why a theory of knowledge alone still seems to be 
unobtainable wtliout simplification, and such a tlieory is far 
from exhausting the true meaning of the Parmenides. But it is 
precisely because Plato now faces the question of knowledge in 
its whole extent, including even empirical knowledge, and be- 
cause this is a novelty to him, that he formulates the problem 
in its bare and elementary simplicity. And this has made scholars 
repeatedly propose to place the Dialogues concerned (even the 
Theaeictiis^ until our own day) before thei?rA^/ifiVin order of time;' 
for it has always been dimly perceived that the Dialectic of the Re- 
public is the culmination and ending of a stage of development. 

Two moments have so far been emphasized : Plato has (a) ex- 
tended the Ideas to cverj^thing that exists, and {b) in connexion 
with this, he has raised in a simple form the question. What is a 
thing’s essence ? (t 1 eoriv; ) . The Parmenides shows what were the 
first effects of this : Plato begins intentionally to neglect the con- 
trast bet^veen higher and lower value, %vhich he had previously 
so often stressed, and which gave colour to the separation of the 
Ideas, and made it justifiable on the original ground. The 
Phaedo is no exception. True, Plato seemed there to be giving 
clear expression to a ‘critical’ vie\v of Knowledge, when he spoke 
of the Idea as a ‘seal’ placed by reason on the data of experience. 
Nevertheless it was in that Dialogue also that he had most vigor- 
ously stated the defective character (ev2ieeaT6pcos ex^iv) of things 
of the sensible Avorld, in contrast to the realm of essential Being 
towards ^vhich they aspire (op^ecrSai) ; there was never any idea 
in the Phaedo tliat the philosopher should aim at knowledge of 
these jiET^ovra, and they \vere mere steps in his ascent to the 
highest forms of kno^vledge.^ And how Natorp is obliged to 

* hTavcxpaO;:oi 5 Symposium^ 2 1 1 c — but the term itself does not recur in the Phaedo, 
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Struggle against the ‘separation’ which is so plainly acknow- 
ledgedinthePAflfii/o! Butinthelaterphaseit is just these psT^ovTa 
which have to be known — no longer the a priori and mathe- 
matical aspects of empirical reality, but real things themselves. 
And this is just where a distinction in value can serve no useful 
purpose. In the Parmenides, therefore, Plato, knowing that he 
has a solution ready, prefers to expose without reserve the full 
difficulty of such a distinction; he says that such knowledge of a 
higher Being could never serve to give us knowledge of this 
Avorld, nor could even God come to know oiir objects by it alone; 
hence the cause of change must lie in the nature of Ideas, and 
not in things; and they must themselves undergo change, if they 
are to help in our study of observed reality. 

The ‘absolute’ existence (to aireiKTov) of the Ideas has thus 
become a most serious problem, because the comparison in point 
of value, which had been the chief motive for ‘separation’, has 
been entirely abandoned. Does this mean that the Idea is now 
a concept, instead of the older dpSTii or £l 2 ios or intuition? Is it 
a mere predicate of judgement, uniting the manifold of sensation ? 
If so, the absolute existence of Ideas would be abandoned, and 
at the same time their ‘separateness’. But Plato is bent on pre- 
serving ‘separation’; for in the introductory part of the Par- 
menides he twice plainly rejects the view- which would make the 
Idea a predicative concept: ‘when many things appear to you 
to be great, perhaps you seem to see one form (llAea) in them all, 
and hence you think that greatness is one’ (132 a). The reason 
why he rejects this theory^is the pecuhar TpiTos ccvOpcorros argu- 
ment which cannot be considered until later, when we come to 
the problem of a 6 fa; and here it is enough to mention Plato’s 
repeated remark. The Ideas, then, remain ovtoc; they do not 
tend to become ‘conceptions’ of the soul (voTiiicrroc). The reason 
given is very typical of ancient philosophy: ‘in that case every- 
thing would consist of thoughts, everything would think (132 c). 
‘Separation’, therefore, remains, and is in no way abandoned, 
even though its logical difficulty is now nakedly exposed in 
the absence of the all-pervading desire for the Good. The view, 
however, that ‘these Ideas are established as patterns in Nature , 

4478 I 
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132 D, which would recall the teleological relationship once 
more, is decidedly rejected, and for logical reasons, which corre- 
spond to the ‘Third Man’ argument. 

Thus as soon as the ‘Ideal Theory’ had to be adapted to serve 
as a general theory of KnoAvledge, two of the difficulties -which 
■we have mentioned sprang up in its path. Both the absolute 
existence and the ‘separation’ of the Idea become problematic, 
and it is in consequence clarified and remodelled. It may thus 
be said that there was never any ‘general theory of Ideas’ — that 
name is a relic of the one-sided ‘systematic’ interpretation of 
Plato. When the original theory had to be made general, it at 
once changed its nature. 

2. The ''Parmenides' and the problem of the Oneand the Many 

No^vhere in the argument of the Parmenides do there seem to 
be such obstinate logical difficulties as in the contrast between 
the One and the Many; and this contrast docs in fact now become 
fundamentally important for the Ideas. Previously tlie elZog, 
unique and uniform, had been fixed as a ‘pattern’ in the \vorld of 
Being, where it drew things to itself by its beauty. Since it moved 
them ‘like an object of love and desire’, it must naturally be 
single. (The Aristotelian phrase may ser\'e to remind us how 
great an importance all these views -vvere to acquire later in the 
philosophy of the Academy.) But no-w this active relationship 
ceases. In place of the living Idea infusing its oivn moral force 
into all earthly things, there is now a simple logical ‘participa- 
tion’ ; and again the questionable point is just that for -which the 
earlier Plato had contended — unity. If the elios is one, ho-w can 
it at the sarne time be ‘in’ the many peTlyovTa? It was not 
necessar)' for the earlier theory to be concerned about this ques- 
tion. We observe once more that the earlier eT^oj cannot have 
been a general concept. Had it been so, and had other reasons 
in tlie meantime led Plato to make the remarkable ‘substantiali- 
zation’ of concepts, he could ahvays have found his Avay back 
to the view of the universal as an abstraction, and so solved this 
problem at a stroke. 

But here we must remember once more the relationship 
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between Plato’s Idea, an act of intuition, and the particular: 
it is indeed a close relationship, but so long as the eIZos is really 
an Ideal Form, this guarantees it against any unwelcome 
parallelism with the particulars known by sense. But the more 
closely the 6T2iOs comes to resemble a concept, the nearer does it 
draw to the sensible particular. How, indeed, can a concept 
have other and higher properties than the objects which it in- 
cludes? An existent, ov, it remains — ^for how, asks the Patmenides 
(132 b), can there be a thought (voriiia) of nothing? Upon this 
the Idea suddenly turns into an unnecessary duplicate side by 
side with the sensible particular; in order to comprehend in one 
group the Idea and the particulars which 'share’ in it, a new uni- 
\'ersal of the same kind would be required; and this, too, must 
be one of the specifically Platonic, hence really existent univer- 
sal; an infinite regress begins; and the One, i.e. the universal, 
is indefinitely multiplied. Tliis is the so-called ‘Third Man’ 
argument, resting on the assumption that the Idea and its parti- 
culars are comparable. And this assumption is a necessary con- 
sequence of Plato’s intuitive manner of thinking, as soon as that 
tliinking has lost its idealizing aspect; i.e. as soon as the parti- 
culars which should be subordinated to the Idea become impor- 
tant on their own account; areno longer instruments of, and points 
of departure for, a higher knowledge, biit objects of knowledge. 

3. The ‘Parmenides^ and (jie0£§is 

But the problem of the ‘One and the Many’ has, in another 
way, an even greater importance. 

The question of has been altered. The ‘participating’ 
things and the ‘form’ in which they participate stand on one 
plane- each ‘participant’ is that ‘in which it participates’, and 
vice versa. Again the difficulty appears that an Idea is at the 
same time one and many {Parmenides, 13 1 a foil.). This adds 
point to Plato’s whole statement of his problems in the Par- 
menides. The standpoint of Socrates coincided exactly with 
Plato’s own at Phaedo, 102 d. Republic, 523 B and elsewhere, and 
undeniably this was in some way parallel to the Eleatic doctrine.* 

^ Reinhardt, ParmemdeSy pp. 202 foil. 
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The world of sense is the subject of contradictory predicates. 
Knowledge, therefore, must relate to a Being which exists beyond 
the range of sensation. It is just the contradictions of the senses 
which induce the soul to look upwards to the higher realm. In 
that realm no contradiction is found; and it is significant that 
Plato (in Republic, 525 d, e) thought he could tlms simply dispose 
of the problem of the One and the Many which later aroused his 
lively concern, by referring us to a pure Unity beyond experience 
^vhich is absolutely One and nothing besides, and which has no 
parts. Not so in the Parmenides: Socrates finds that Zeno has set 
himself too easy a problem, and all depends on the question 
whether the One-in-itself can also be Many. ‘But if any one can 
show that the essential One (6 icrriv Iv) is many, and again that 
these many are One, I shall indeed be surprised’ (129 b). Par- 
menides laughs, and appears not to enter into this question. 
Instead, he examines the theory of the young Socrates, by ^vhich 
he had hoped to set a new problem to the Eleatics. But suddenly 
it turns against its author. He had believed, like Plato in the 
Phaedo and Republic, that the proof which he demanded was im- 
possible. Now' it is show'n that the theory of Ideas stands or falls 
■with this impossible fact. If the One-in-itself cannot be many, all 
the objections raised against participation are justified. But this 
‘impossibility’ is in fact quite possible; both tlic young Socrates 
of the Dialogue and the earher Plato, in his Ideal Theory in the 
Phaedo and Republic, had unwittingly assumed an important 
principle, although they had not really recognized it, and had 
not found a solution. 

4. The 'Parmenides’ and Opinion 

We have already anticipated w'hat should come later, for we 
have still to consider in this connexion our fourth problem, that 
of ‘opinion’. It has been shoivn how Plato had come to realize 
in the Parmenides that the problem of ‘participation’ was the vital 
point in the doctrine of Ideas, and how this eventually brought 
him to the old Eleatic contrast betiveen One and Many. Con- 
sequently he had to reconsider a problem also raised by Eleati- 
cism, that of the nature of ‘appearance’ (^o^a) and truth. This 
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contrast likewise becomes clear if we approach it from our former 
angle, i.e. from the connexion between universal and particular. 
In the Idea, deprived of its former ideal significance, the univer- 
sal and the particular were clearly combined in three different 
ways, or, to use the Eleatic terminology, in the concept of ‘the 
One’, tliree different meanings were dormant: (i) the indefinite 
article {a man ) ; (2) unity or singleness; (3) the number one. All 
these meanings are operative in the Idea, and the exceedingly 
difficult task of separating them is not yet attempted. So the 
problem of Indiyiduafity— which was, in fact, to play a decisive 
part in Academic pliilosophy in its later developments — begins 
to raise its head. In our own day it is still one of the hardest 
problems in the theory of Knowledge, Knowledge being by 
nature universal. 

We have seen, then, how Plato’s special view of the connexion 
between universal and particular, which was the consequence of 
his intuitive and objective way of thinking, came, on account of 
the problem of the third man’, to influence and alter the nature 
of the Idea, But there are two sides to any such influence or 
alteration. Either extreme may come to resemble the other. If 
it is leptimate to say that the Ideas Vere turned into sensible 
things , it may be said with no less emphasis that particular 
things were conceptualized’, and it was this factor in the mutual 
process of assimilation which had the greater historical influence. 
So long as the theory of Ideas took its bearings from mathe- 
matical objects which could be constructed a priori^ it might seem 
to be capable of extension to objects which really can never be 
grasped save in experience; one might hope to secure an imme- 
diate, intuitive knowledge of their essence or virtue. Such know- 
ledge of the purpose of particular things was only intended to 
make wider and more complete the empire of the Idea of the 
Good; and the true meaning of the Good lay in its practical effect 
in morals and education. 

But when the extension of Ideas to all things, with the express 
purpose of obtaining actual knowledge of their essences, was 
seriously undertaken, it became clear that a particular thing’s 
definite nature, which we try to reproduce in words, was in no 
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way an object of immediate certainty. And if, on the other hand, 
Plato was really to maintain, in face of the new empirical objects, 
that view of the el2^os as intuition which before he had boldly 
assumed, and Avhich gave to the word slhos its proper sense, the 
result was that Ideas were brought perilously near to aic70r|cris, 
and to the 'judgement (2i65a) which arises from aioOriais’ ( Theae- 
fetus ^ 179 g). And the once despised 'opinion’ about particular 
cases ^vas now precisely what was needed. Previously, intuition 
had often been compared to a vision — a vision of that which no 
mortal eye can see; such was the comparison between the Sun 
and the Good. This metaphor, once harmless, must now lead to 
the gravest difficulties where empirical objects were concerned 
— ^indeed it must endanger the very foundations of Socratic- 
Platonic philosophy, which was of an 'a priori type, and 
limited itself in principle to 'reasoning’ (Aoyoi). If, however, 
the intuitive side of the Ideas were sacrificed to their logical func- 
tion, nothing was left of them but definitions; mere definition 
was adequate to reproduce the full content of the new universal. 

The ' Theaeteius^: a Socratic Dialogue devoted to 

The Theaetetus states in their natural order the problems of 
aiaOrjons, and definition, but only hints from afar at their 
solution. The unsolved problems in the interpretation of this 
Dialogue have already been mentioned. They may be sum- 
marized in this way: Firstly, should it be given a place before 
the Republic^ or with the Sophist and Statesman^ to which it has, at 
least, a close external relationship? Natorp decides in the former 
sense. He makes the main weight fall on the earlier part, where 
the view that 'sensation’ is identical with 'knowledge’ is criti- 
cized. He finds that the whole Dialogue more or less culminates 
in the sentences 184 d, 186 c; here the view that knowledge 
cannot be secured by the senses, but only ev Aoyois, is brought 
home to us, especially on the negative side. Since knowledge 
of the Ideas assumes a more positive shape in the Phaedo and 
Republic^ Natorp takes this for a sign of progress. He finds the 
whole second part of the Dialogue to be of no philosophical 
importance, and his ground for this is very instructive; here, as 
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in the Sophist, it is 26^0 which offers stubborn resistance to the 
remorseless logic of his interpretation. 

He thinks that any genuine union between the two parts of 
the Theaetetus is impossible. ‘It is only too clear that which 
in the earher part meant judgement, has now come to mean 
opinion’ (p. 113). 

Natorp’s interpretation can give us one useful point which is 
worth retaining: that, judging from a general impression, the 
earlier part of the Theaetetus might very well have been written 
before the Republic. In terms of our own earlier argument, we 
may say that the doctrine upon which the conclusions of this part 
of the Dialogue are founded still has a moral orientation. It 
%vill, however, soon appear that tlie first and second parts har- 
monize very well with each other; that in reality the second part 
displays by far the more important features, and that these give 
a direct hint of the Sophist; and above all that the first part too 
acquires a much clearer meaning if we give it the later date 
which external criteria in any case recommend. ^ 

A point which at once strikes the reader is that the proof that 
sensation can furnish no knowledge is far more thorough, and 
makes contradiction far more difficult, than its counterpart in 
the Aieno, Phaedo, and Republic. Nevertheless, there is not a 
syllable here about the doctrine which, in the Adeno and Phaedo, 
was the presupposition of all knowledge that transcends sense- 
experience, namely Reminiscence. Natorp might perhaps sup- 
pose that the Theaetetus was here giving expression to the genuine 
significance of the Ideas as ‘rules of method’ — that they were less 
encumbered than elsewhere wdth the ballast of mysticism; but, 
assuming his view of the sequence of the Dialogues, Plato would 
then actually progress towards mysticism, only to retrace his 
steps later. This, then, can scarcely be the main reason why the 
metaphysical doctrine of Reminiscence is never mentioned in 
the Theaetetus, Parmenides, Sophist, Statesman, and Philebus. The 
truth is rather that Plato’s thought, being especially objective in 
nature, bore the impress of the objects which came to interest 
him as he advanced. His philosophical method had notyettaken 
^ Cf. Eva Sachs, De 'Theaefeto Athenlensi^ Berlin, 1914. 
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on the rigid form of a system ; much more readily than has hither- 
to been supposed, it was apt to follow the problems as they arose, 
without losing its o-wn inner structure in the process. Whilst 
Plato’s first interest was the moral one, he -^vas primarily con- 
cerned with objects which could be understood a priori', later, 
when he came to deal mth empirical objects, he had to recon- 
struct his method. Reminiscence can now ob\dously give him no 
help, for it is sensation which now appears as the principal source 
of knowledge, and Plato does not underestimate the difficulty 
of deposing it from that rank. His manner of arguing the case 
in detail need not be repeated here; and I wdll merely mention 
a few signs from which we may infer that, although the result 
seems the same, the positive doctrine of the Phaedo and Republic 
has really undergone a complete change. There is a striking 
passage devoted to the praise of movement, the more remarkable 
as it occurs wdthin the criticism of the theory which reduces 
sensation to a flux ( 1 53 b) . ‘Learning is a Klypais’ : tliis is said in 
clear anticipation of the Sophist, where some ‘movement’ of the 
Ideas, hitherto supposed to remain fixed in Eleatic rigidity, is 
made a presupposition of their becoming accessible to kno^v- 
ledge. According to Socrates, the chief point in this connexion 
is the eternal movement of the Cosmos.* This idea, as I have 
shown elsewhere, is foreign to Plato’s earlier works. Above all, it 
is to be observed in this passage that although Plato gives a proof 
that the Heraclitean standpoint puts an end to all knowledge, 
and indeed to all understanding, yet he postpones, on grounds 
of mere form, his refutation of the contrary attitude of ri^d 
Eleaticism. But he marks it very definitely as a task for the 
future (184 a), and, as we know, it forms the main theme of the 
Sophist. On this important subject, the criticism of sensation and 
movement, the Theaetetus is therefore remarkably ambiguous. 
Plato proposes to prove that the view which he is attacking is 
false; but the contrary view, to which we should naturally turn, 
is equally far from being true. These are all signs that he has in 
preparation a higher synthesis of the earlier contrasts. 

Very similar is our impression when we look more closely at the 

* hrl ToCnrois t6v koTio^uvct, 153 C. 
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arguments to which Plato appeals in refuting the flux theory. 
As once before in a very similar context at the end of the Cratylus^ 
so here, certainty and true being are found in the sphere of 
ethics : Tell me, then, again if you agree that nothing is good and 
beautiful, or has those qualities that we now enumerated — there 
is no being, only becoming^ ( I57 d) . If Protagoras will but admit 
the distinction between better and worse, Socrates is confident 
that he can refute him. In the context he had actually renewed 
the defence of Protagoras in order to give a profounder statement 
of the relativistic view; the meaning of all Rhetoric was found 
to lie in the power which it gives to the better man to impose 
his better opinions upon another, i.e. to communicate ‘right 
opinion’. Thereupon the style rises to the most exalted ethos of 
the Phaedo and Republic (176 foil.) ; once again Plato with great 
clarity elaborates the contrast between the orator who is clever 
in the affairs of this world, and the philosopher who soars above 
the earth, and finds true wisdom and virtue in an ‘assimilation 
to God’.2 True opinion’ in the political sense, as the obser- 
vance of what is just ‘by law’, and as the opinions acquired by 
persuasion, fails to make good its claim to be knowledge,^ 
despite a brilliant defence of mere probability (siKog) assigned 
to Protagoras. ‘Opinion’ (!i6^a) in the moral sphere is found to 
coincide with ‘the probable’, by means of the proposition to 
which we have referred as the very centre of Plato’s moral 
speculation, that there is no ‘appearance’ (26§a) of the Good; 
any one who said so would be merely playing with words, 1 77 d. 
As might have been foreseen, Plato in the Theaetetus is no more 
in the mood than elsewhere to make concessions to in 
morals. 

In literary style the Dialogue attains its supreme height in 
the sketch of the character of the true philosopher, which brings 
it into line with tlie Phaedo din 6 .^Republic, But as regards the special 
problem of the Dialogue, it is a digression (rroepepyov) the 

* eI EOTI piv dsl TO yiyvGoKov, eoti t6 yiyvQOKopEvov, Icm t6 KaA6v, ^ori t6 
dyccQdv, ?crn 2^ Iv EKaorov twv oirrcov, . . . o02^ o02^ 90p5 (440 b). 

- ao(p{ccKai dprrfi dAT]6tvi^, 176 c; diiofcoatj OeS, 176B. 

^ t 6 Koiv^ 26 ^cn;, 1 72 B, clearly alludes to the l2o^ev used in official decrees. 

^ mpl oOv Todreov, Kal irdpspya TUyy&VEi Aeyousvcf, diroarcotiEV — el 

4478 ^ 
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Theaetetus studies the nature of sTTicnfiuri in quite a different sense 
from the philosophical knowledge extolled in this digression — 
knowledge of objects which were not a priori^ and did not seem to 
be immediately explained by the appeal to a higher world. Its 
question is: In what sense can there be emcrrfmri of the objects 
of becoming? In the Republic they had been abandoned to 
‘sensation’ and ‘opinion’; now it is shown, in the earlier part of 
the argument, that sensation in itself cannot be a source of know- 
ledgCj and it is typical enough of the new attitude to knowledge 
that this seems to deserve such a detailed proof; ‘opinion’ still 
remains, and naturally its relation to knowledge will hencefor- 
ward be the main question. So the second part of the Theaetetus 
is as important as the first; if it be taken as the statement of a 
problem^ it is actually more important; we can agree that it comes 
no nearer to a solution than the first part. The whole course of 
our argument wiU have made it clear that the treatment of 
in the Theaetetus will be very differently viewed if we place this 
Dialogue before the Phaedo and Republic^ and bring it into their 
train of thought. Natorp considers that the second part gives 
a superfluous, merely polemical criticism of 26^0 as ‘naive, dog- 
matic representation’ of the particular. Though in our judge- 
ment of the situation we must firmly disagree with Natorp, his 
view gives a valuable indication that Plato, for quite definite 
reasons, had become interested in the particular. It will be 
found that here, as usual, Natorp’s penetrating analysis leads 
to some quite essential difficulties, which urgently require 
explanation. 

We saw that Plato rests his criticism of ‘sensation’ in the first 
part upon the same grounds as in the Republic, except that his 
attitude to the problems there was one of much greater assur- 
ance — ^i.e. upon the ideas of ethics, and upon those a priori or 
‘pure’ elements in the sciences which he connected with ethics in 
a characteristic way. When he wrote the Theaetetus he had, it 
will soon appear, already obtained a clear grasp of the concep- 
tion of knowledge which we find in the Parmenides and Sophist, in 


irAelcj del Eiripplovra kcctoxwctei fipcov tov ^5 Xdyov — hrl 2k Td EpirpoaOev Tcopsv, cl 

Kctl aol 2 lok£T, 1 77 B, C. 
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its essential outlines. That is to say, Dialectic had been com- 
pletely freed from dependence on the Idea of the Good, which 
had been its essence in the Republic, and had become a logic 
which, if not purely formal, was at least free from a specifically 
moral content. In the Theaetetus, using to the full his liberty as an 
artist, Plato gives us a genuine Socratic Dialogue treating of the 
very problems which will afterwards be presented to us as solved, 
when Socrates has handed over the leading part to the Eleatic 
Stranger. Plato there is no longer a man who ‘knows nothing’, 
but one who has full consciousness of his knowledge. The 
Theaetetus is intended to show once more that he depends upon 
Socrates’ teaching, yet has an independent doctrine of his own, 
concealed behind the ‘maieutic’ method of Socrates. Hence the 
theme of Socrates as a midwife is important, and he dwells upon 
it at unaccustomed length (150 b foil.). Hence also the moving 
protest against erring disciples of Socrates, which is an attack by 
Plato upon his contemporaries. In the digression, with its moral 
and rehgious tone, Plato had re-entered the sphere in which 
Socrates could serve as the representative of his o-wn philosophy. 
Socrates must, indeed, search rather than find — ^he could not dis- 
cover a positive theory of knowledge, definitely going beyond the 
region of will and action. But Plato intended here, just where the 
Socratic influence seemed to be losing its hold, to show in unmis- 
takable terms the unwavering conviction to which he had come 
within those narrower Socratic limits : that knowledge requires 
to be established by a thought which is more than empirical. 
At 186 c, therefore, Socrates summarizes his earlier criticism, of 
aicrOriCTis: all ‘reasoning concerning the being or the usefulness 
of things’ refers to something more than the affections, iraGqpcxTa, 
of the senses. In the first chapter we saw that these two, being 
and usefulness, were intimately connected aspects of the Good, 
which together made up its importance in the theory of know- 
ledge. Socrates’ remark is entirely natural in a Dialogue com- 
posed later than the Republic. But it obtains a deeper meaning in 
view of what happens in the second part of the argument. 
Reference to the Good (i.e. the (i)9EAEia or ‘usefulness’ above) is 
now discarded, and with great caution the possibility of mere 
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tion of synthetical unity’. Concepts are traced back to ‘basic 
concepts, fundamental types of synthesis, or in other terms, basic 
functions of judgement’, A further advance is made, he thinks, 
in the Phaedo and the Republicy because their logical inquiries 
concern the basis of knowledge as a system of judgements, and 
‘they presuppose throughout the decisive result reached here’. 

Natorp has here applied the maxim for understanding Plato 
stated by Cohen (see p, 41),^ It can only be some ‘subjective 
theoretical insight’ of his own which reveals to him, either in the 
form or the meaning of Plato’s phrase at 184 d, anytlaing akin 
to the modern view of a synthetical unity in knowledge. His own 
‘insight’ is to him a suflScient criterion ‘of whatis genuine, mature, 
essential, and one might almost say seriously meant, in Plato’, 
And in the Theaetetus he considers only the earlier half to be 
seriously meant; the latter part is condemned outright as ‘dog- 
matic’. But Plato’s very first sentence when he passes to the 
discussion of ‘true opinion’ shows us that this interpretation is 
unsatisfactory. Plato states at 187 a that knowledge has not yet 
been found; so far, we know only that it is not identical with 
sensation. Then he passes immediately from the term 
to dXr) 0 r|S and 26 ^a. Here, if Natorp were right, Plato 

must have obscured his own argument by changing the meaning 
of 2 i 6 ^a. within two consecutive sentences. Moreover, what 
Natorp himself regards as the most definite instance of 
in the sense of ‘judge’ (not ‘believe’) occurs far on in the ‘dog- 
matic’ part, which according to him is planned as a reductio ad 
abstirdum of the other meaning, ‘belief’. In this passage (190 a), 
26 ^a is identified with a proposition (Aoyos) ‘spoken, not aloud 
to another, but silently to oneself’. 

This recurs almost word for word in the Sophist (1263 e) as a 
simple assertion, no longer with any pretence of Socratic ignor- 
ance: ‘Thought (Zidvoia), tlien, and speech are the same. But 
the inner dialogue of the soul with itself, which takes place 
without vocal utterance, is called by this very name of iiocvoia.’ 
Since is defined as 2iiocv7oias ocTroTsAeuTqcng (264 b), there 

^ i.e. the maxim that we can judge Plato’s meaning from our own theory of 
knowledge. Gf. p. 127, note (i). 
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is foil agreement between the passages. The precise correspon- 
dence in terminology should be noticed. Aoyos is the equivalent 
of 2i65a or of atc5cvoia (cf. also Theaetetus, 206 d) ; the latter is in 
both contexts a general term for ^though t\ Of the finer distinc- 
tions made in the Republic no more is heard; they were plainly 
designed for quite another purpose, viz, to show the relation of 
kno^vledge to the Good. The new Dialectic does not yet require 
tliem. The mathematical objects assigned to the special care of 
2idvoia in the Republic occur side by side with objects of a more 
concrete nature (195 3 likewise do tlie objects attributed in 

the first half of the Dialogue to the Reasoning about our impres- 
sions', such as TO erepov; indeed, in the passage devoted to the 
explanation of false opinion, ^difference' is mentioned most 
significantly in connexion wdth Not-Being. Here the t\vo Dia- 
logues, Theaeieius and Sophist^ are complementary to each other 
the Sophist arrives at the explanation of to pf| 6v ^o^ajEiv as 
TO crepov j^o^o^eiv; in the Theaeietus all attempts to give a defini- 
tion of ^poZo^ia or dXAo!^o5ia fail, just because this implies 
having a representation of foot-being’, and this is still held to 
be impossible in conformity wth what had been said in the 
Republic (478 b). 

In these ways the close connexion betvveen 26^0, in the second 
half, and aiafirjais, in the first, becomes very clear.^ The psycho- 
logical meaning of Zo^a is also plain. Notice how the inferences 
follo^v in strict sequence : 

Tut if a man sees some one thing, he sees something "which ts. Or 
do you think diat oneness can exist among things "which are noil 
— No — ^He, then, who sees one thing, sees an existing thing — ^It seems 
so — Likewise he ^vho hears, hears one tiling, and so a real thing? — 
Yes — And lie wiio touches something, touches what is one, and if it 
is one, it is real? — This also follows — Does not he wfoo thinks think 
one thing? — Certainly — And does not he w'ho thinks one thing 
think an existent thing? — Granted — He, then, "who thinks what is 
not existent, does not think’ {i88e). 

If we take \xr\ 6v in the sense of absolute non-existence, and 
attempt to think of it, i.e. intuit it as an object; and if each object 

* Gf, al alc^riTOs Kal al Korra toOtos 1 79 c, and the \vhole argument at 163 D. 
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of thought is derived from sense-perception, Plato thinks that a 
contradiction results. The person who in this sense has opinion 
must naturally have opinion of something. The use of the word 
El 2 vevai in this context (which we quoted above for a purpose of 
our own) shows how strongly Plato felt its etymological con- 
nexion -with IMv, at least as long as his thought was concerned 
^\’ith the moral objects which interested him. El^evai therefore 
confirms the assertion which we have often made that \ 2 iia is 
intuition rather than abstract thinking. But did Plato believe 
that the problem of false opinion was serious and real? The fact 
thathe resumes the discussion at the same point in the Sophist, and 
goes on to give a new sense to ‘not-being’, shows satisfactorily 
that he did. (The Sophist gives no new sense to ^o^djeiv.) 

We turn next to the attempts in the Theaetetus to prove that 
‘true opinion’ is knowledge. These also point clearly to the 
Sophist; for their undertaldng is without hope of success from the 
start, when the attempt to define ‘false opinion’ has proved a 
failure. (Socrates is right in his observation (200 c) that, before 
trying to define false opinion, we should have defined knowledge.) 

The first view expressed makes a reference to Justice, and 
shows a characteristic alteration of its earlier praetical sense. As 
evidence that true opinion is distinct from knowledge, Socrates 
quotes the fact— which he takes to be certain— that judges pro- 
nounce their judgements in accordance with right opinions. The 
reason why, at the very best, they can only have right opinion is 
not that they have no knowledge of the Just in itself (which, at 
an earlier time, would have been the reason given) , but that they 
were not eyewitnesses of the crime.* So that even in ethics the 
same entire change in Plato’s view of knowledge is noticeable. 

It occurs to Theaetetus that, if right opinion is accompanied 
by a rational explanation (psTd Xoyou), it may be knowledge 
if not, they are distinct. Sucha view of the nature of knowledge, 
as we briefly explained on p. 435 coincides with Plato s own at an 
earlier' time. And he preserves it in a modified form; so much 

• Theaetetus, 201 b : OukoOv otov iiKalcos TOCTeCoiv iiKaural TCpl &v iidvri u6vov Sctiv 
flaEVon, ctAXto; ToCrra t 6 te *<ofis KpIvovTES, <iAri9fi tapdvTE!, < 5 veu jTrioniptis 

EKpivov, 6p6a TOia6dvT£S. 
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maybe said in anticipation. We saw how the Aoyiapos alrias in 
his earlier system would lead ultimately to the Idea of the Good. 
This is no^v confirmed. But Plato’s attitude has changed ; he is 
interested in mere Icnowledge and definition; and he has turned 
to objects which it would, on the face of it, be meaningless and 
unnecessary to bring into a teleological connexion with the Good 
• — even the Good in its function as the corner-stone of rational 
knowledge. When lire Good falls into the background, the Aoyi- 
anosalTias goes with it. The definition (Aoyos) of right opinion is 
sought in three directions. Failure is the result in every case, but 
all three views recover their meaning after the Sophist has solved 
the problem of definition, to which they all lead. 

It appears tliat Plato is, as a matter of fact, clearly referring 
here to certain doctrines of Antisthenes. But I propose to ignore 
this, and to concentrate on the philosophical connc.xion between 
the Theactetus and Sophist. This is, I believe, what Plato intends : 
‘We are not concerned with these persons — our aim is to dis- 
cover the truth’ {Sophist, 246 d). 

He takes as his basis a doctrine which is clearly described at 
Theactetus, 201 e. The elements (crroiXETa) of all things are 
unknowable — they can only ho. perceived. But things compounded 
of these elements can be defined by a formula which combines 
the names of the constituents (ouiirrAoKfi ovoiidrcov). Any one 
whose attention has been called to the relationship behveen the 
two Dialogues -will think of the ounTrAoKf] slAcov -which serves for 
the determination of concepts in the Sophist. Now to come to the 
tliree forms which Aoyos may take: they are enumerated (208 c), 
and the first named is ‘the image of thought in speech’. An un- 
friendly description of it is given (206 d) : ‘In the first place, tlie 
meaning rnay be : manifesting one’s thought by the voice with 
verbs and nouns, imaging an opinion in the stream which flows 
from the lips, as in a mirror or water. Does not such an act 
appear to you to beAoyos?’ (tr.Jowett). This account of Aoyos 
is dismissed when Plato, anticipating the Sophist, shows that it 
makes no difference whether thought finds expression in words 
or not. 

The second form of Aoyog Plato calls ‘the approach to the whole 
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through its elements’, !Aict otoixeiou 626 s to o2ov. The 
manner of its refutation shows still more clearly that the Theae- 
tetus forecasts the main problems of the Sophist and Parmenides. 
The example of letters — an important illustration in the Sophist 
and Philebus also — is taken : we see from this example that if the 
‘syllables’ are to be known, knowledge of the elements must be 
presupposed; for a whole composed of unknowable parts could 
not be knowable. But perhaps it is incorrect to consider the 
‘syllable’ as the sum of its elements, and it must rather be regarded 
as a new entity,' ‘a single kind having a single form of its own, 
and different from the elements’ (203 e). Here is the most 
interesting point in the argument. Plato has employed the word 
Mia in the sense which he had assumed in his earlier Dialogues, 
and then subjected to criticism in the Parmenides. Theaetetus is 
brought to the admission that TTctvra, ttov, and oAov in such a 
case must all mean the same ; for if this whole, the ‘syllable’, were 
not constituted by its elements, it would be an indivisible Idea 
(iJiia Tis i2eoc .diiEpioTos, 205 c); but this would make it an un- 
compounded thing like the element, and equally unknowable. 
As though it were not sufficiently obvious that this alludes to 
qualities ascribed to the earlier Idea, Socrates repeats the reason 
why it is unknowable. ‘Can some other cause than this be found 
for its being uniform and indivisible (povosiAes xai dpepicrrov) ? 
For my part I cannot see one.’^ ’ApspioTov and povoeiAss are 
two of the honourable titles of the Idea in earlier days — and here 
they are expressly mentioned as features which make it unknov/- 
able ! This precisely coincides with the point at which the first 
part of the Parmenides left the earlier theory of Ideas ; and the 
Parmenides had hinted that there must be a revision which would 
begin with the relation between Whole and Part, One and Many. 
And this task also is fully performed in the Sophist: it is shown 
how One aiid Many can, without contradiction, be united. 

To the problem of definition, again, we are directly led by the 
last of the three forms of A6yos„ according to Socrates a very 
well-known one: orrep av 01 ttoAAoi eittoiev, 208 c. By this view, 

* £V Ti ycyovos l2^ocv ovro ocLrroO frcpov tcov otoixeIcov. 

* PhaedOi 78 d, 83 e : povost^El kocI (i2iicA\jrTcp, 80 B : Symposium^ 1 1 a, e. 
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Aoyos consists in the statement of some distinguishing mark 
^vhe^eby tlie object in question differs from all others. The 
Thcaeteiits takes us, therefore, as far as the ‘specific difference’. 
But it has notliing at all to say of the genus proximum. (Mention 
is, however, made of common properties — Koivdt — without which 
no definition in terms of concepts is possible, 208 d.) Since the 
argument does not advance beyond opinion about an individual 
case (this is clearly shown by the example chosen — the ‘snub- 
nosedness’, aipoTTiSj which is a property of the individual 
Thcaetetus), all attempts to change ‘true opinion’ into knowledge 
by this criterion must move in a circle. For he who has a right 
opinion must necessarily have opinion about the individual 
characteristic, if such an opinion is possible at all. 

Socrates adds that the problem would indeed be solved if 
a rational explanation of such a ‘difference’ could be obtained 
(209 e). ‘If, my young friend, ^vhen we are bidden to obtain 
Aoyos -ive are bidden to know, and not merely have an opinion 
of tire difference, tliis most promising of all the definitions of 
knowledge would have come to a pretty end. For to know is 
surely to acquire knowledge.’ But on such conditions this last 
and best Aoyos would already contain miorquri, i.e. the defini- 
tion ^vould involve that %vhich is to be defined. The Dialogue 
thus seems to close ^\ith no hint of a positive result. The fact 
is that the various lines of argument -which here seem unfruit- 
ful are all made to bear fruit in the Sophist. On the other side, 
fresh light is thro\\’n on the problems of the Sophist by its close 
relation to the Theaetetus. There is a unity, philosophical and 
artistic, bet^veen the two Dialogues; Plato has dealt -with the 
same questions in two distinct artistic forms — ^in tlie maieutic 
Socratic Dialogue, which states a problem, and in the scientific 
Dialogue, which finds its solution. 



IV. A NEW FORM OF DIALOGUE AND A NEW 
METHOD 

The ‘Sophist’ 

r f the Essay already mentioned I began to work out, in broad 
outline, an answer to the question ; What importance has the 
I literary form of the Socratic Dialogue for the philosophical under- 

! standing of Plato? The results of this Essay might be neglected 

I for the purpose of our present discussion, which rehes mainly on 
a comparative philosophical study of two works, were it not that 
I in his later Dialogues Plato still writes as an artist ; if one does not 
realize this, one cannot begin to understand them; there is never 
a time when form and content can be separated. Hence it will 
be well here also to take it for granted that our problem is some- 
how bound up with the perplexing question of Plato’s artistic 
form, and to mark as clearly as possible the stylistic distinction 
between the Theaetetus and the Sophist. We may here leave aside 
^ the undoubtedly important questions of dramatic setting and of 
the narrated dialogue; the substantial teaching of a Platonic 
Dialogue is not really touched by these modifications. But it 
will be useful to compare the judgement pronounced by Theae- 
tetus, at the end of the dialogue called by his name, upon his own 
part in the discussion, with the part assigned to him (no doubt 
Avith some apology) in the Sophist by the Eleatic Stranger. ( i ) In 
the former case, Socrates has remarked very pointedly on their 
failure to attain any definke result, Theaetetus, 210 b: ‘And are 
you still in labour and travail, my dear friend, or have you 
brought all that you have to say about knowledge to the birth?’ 
and Theaetetus answers: T am sure, Socrates, that you have 
ehcited from me a good deal more than ever was in me.’ Plato 
has again carried out his usual-principle; he evidently supposes 
thatitis the primary purpose ofSocrates’ method to be ‘maieutic’. 
It is the function of Theaetetus to produce, that of Socrates to 
examine and contradict. (2) In the Sophist, the stranger from 
Elea is introduced by Theodorus as a philosopher; and the re- 
mark made in commendation of him leads Socrates to ask a 
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faintly ironical question: what is meant by ‘philosopher’? Are 
the sophist, the statesman, and the philosopher one, two, or three 
classes? This question, in which the theme of the Dialogue is 
stated, shows from the beginning how far we are from the ideas 
of the Republic. There, the identity of the philosopher and the 
true statesman (Philosophy is the ‘kingly art’) was no less self- 
evident than the distinction between the philosopher and the 
sophist, which in turn was as clear as that between knowledge 
and appearance, emoTrKJiri and 2i6§a. Here, however, the philo- 
sopher is discovered, later on in the course of the Dialogue, as 
though by accident during the search for the sopliist. Whether 
it is possible to distinguish them depends in tlie last resort on the 
question whether there is a true and a false opinion. Thus the 
problems of the Sophist, and not less those, of the Statesman, are 
formulated in a way which shows that Plato’s philosophical 
interest has entirely changed its direction. And we have already 
sho\\’n tliat it had. Theory and practice were still intimately 
connected in the Republic-, now they fall apart, leaving separate 
provinces for the philosopher and the statesman; and ‘opinion’ 
becomes the object of dispute, over whose true nature the philo- 
sopher contends ^sdtll the sophist. The doctrine of the Republic 
could still be represented as coming within the purwew of 
Socrates, for whom knowledge was virtue, and virtue a form 
of kno^vledge. But the new picture requires another frame. 
Socrates begins to ask questions; and one who knew nothing of 
the work which follows might perhaps guess that the wse man, 
introduced with such lavish compliments, would be put to con- 
fusion by him, just as Protagoras and Gorgias had been in days 
gone by. One need only recall to mind the dispute between 
Socrates and- Protagoras about long and short speeches, and 
about question and answer, and it will be clear how the dialogue 
form has been deliberately given a new shape, answering closely 
to a new type of philosophy. Socrates offers to the Stranger the 
choice between two methods of stating his case : a lengthy speech, 
or a series of questions. He illustrates the second method by the 
mention of his own conversation with Parmenides, as though he 
TOshed to put out of our heads any thought of a genuinely 
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Socratic Dialogue of the ‘maieutic’ kind. The Stranger, also, 
immediately decides that for him no other mode of conversation 
is possible, 2 1 7 n : T prefer to talk with another when he responds 
pleasantly, and is light in hand; if not, I would rather have my 
o^vn say.’ The respondent is thus entirely debarred from taking 
any active part in the production ; the dialogue is a mere external 
form — ^it simply seems more convenient than a continuous 
speech; the Stranger has therefore to apologize to his listeners 
because, on his first appearance among them, he makes a long 
connected speech instead of engaging in true conversation; this 
gives us another indication that the difference between mono- 
logue and dialogue is unimportant, 217 d: T feel ashamed, 
Socrates, being a newcomer into your society, instead of talking a 
little and hearing others talk, to be spinning out a long sohloquy 
or address, as though I were giving an exhibition.’ In apologiz- 
ing for his procedure he claims that the problem now set demands 
the lengthy continuous speech : ‘F or the true answer will certainly 
be a very long one, a great deal longer than might be expected 
from such a Short and simple question.’ Socrates had already 
recommended Theaetetus to him as a suitable partner in the 
dialogue, and some may be inclined to infer from this that 
Socrates had already got to know Theaetetus as a docile 
answerer, in the dialogue to which he gives his name; whence it 
follows that the difference in his part in the two dialogues cannot 
be so important in practice; for the very generous characteriza- 
tion of Theaetetus is certainly carried on into the Sophist. But it 
must be admitted that it is often Plato who here speaks through 
the mouth of the Stranger (265 n) ; the latter has only made 
the acquaintance of Theaetetus on the way thither (2 1 8 a) . But 
then, the direct pronouncement on the question at the opening 
of the Sophist has ail the more importance, for it shows that Plato 
regarded the distinction as essential. The function of Socrates 
in the Theaetetus is to ask and to examine; the Stranger, on the 
other hand, may fairly be called dogmatic; he states the solu- 
tions obtained by Plato’s new thethod. The dialogue form has 
acquired an entirely new purpose, more in accordance with the 
work of a professional teacher; it helps to make sure at every 
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moment that the answerer, representing the public in the widest 
sense, understands the argument. By means of the Dialogue, 
even a philosopher who professes knowledge and expounds his 
doctrine, may partly avoid those disadvantages of the silent 
book which were deplored with such deep feeling in the Phaedms. 

But what is Plato’s new method? It was not yet mentioned in 
die Theaetetus, but all the problems of this Dialogue converged 
towards it, and Plato did not fail to give a clear indication 
of his future course. He raised a significant question : what 
is die essential formula, which can raise right opinion to the 
plane of knowledge? Now it is the science of definition which 
gives such a formula. Definitions are the subject of the 
Sophist and Statesman-, and the ‘philosophical’ scholars are quite 
right in saying that method, and again method, is the content 
of both Dialogues. From the first ^vord of his argument in the 
Sophist to the last word of the Statesman, Plato leaves us in no doubt 
what is his method {Sophist, 218 c, dj Statesman, 286 D, 287 a) . 
it is that analysis of class-concepts, 2aa{pEais, which leads in 
every case to a definition. The tram of thought seems so clear, 
that there must be some profound and remarkable reason why 
scholars have constantly tried to west anodicr meaning from 
these Dialogues, something ‘more valuable’ which they can fancy 
to be Plato’s real philosophical lesson. This reason lies in the 
aim and the method of the procedure of ‘Division’, (i) Firstiy, 
it seems incredible that Definition can have been Plato s last 
word on method, since Socrates, his predecessor, is credited with 
its discovery. (2) Next, it is said tliat 2iiaip£CTi5, if by this is meant 
the pedantic analysis of simple concepts practised in the Sophist 
and Statesman, cannot have been regarded as a valuable method 
by Plato. The resulting knowledge of the inclusion of lower 
classes within higher ones — briefly, of the koivcovIcc tcov yevcov in 
this purely formal sense — must have been self-evident to Plato 
when he displayed to view the complex structure of his dialectic 
in the Republic. As regards the former point, we have already 
(p. 37) mentioned H. Maier’s treatment of the question how 
far Socrates’ inquiry aimed at definitions; and we need not at 
present argue against the opinion which has so long prevailed. 
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Even for Plato, the Universal at first had none of those charac- 
teristics which would equip it to serve as a distinct concept, dis- 
played in definition. Indeed the truth is that it was not yet a 
concept, but an Idea, an intuition. This we have tried to prove 
at length. The Good, the Beautiful, and the objects of Mathe- 
matics required no definitions in the sense in which the Sophist 
and Statesman could provide them, and there was thus no need 
to employ them in elaborating a method whose simplest ele- 
ments come unasked to human thought; and to whose further 
refinement the theory of Ideas, and the kind of thought which 
this theory encouraged, was bound to offer a special obstacle. 

'Division^ in the ^Repiiblic^ 

‘But’, some one will long have been wanting to say, ‘these 
general considerations are refuted by the fact that both the 
division into classes (koct’ ei 2^T] 2iiaipETa6ai), and thcKoivcovia tcov 
ysvcov which is implied in it, are distinctly mentioned in the 
Republic^ and ‘already’ in the Phaedrus. We may, I hope, leave 
the Phaedrus jont of account in a question of this kind. But the 
two passages from the Republic are constantly quoted as proving 
that there is nothing at all new in the doctrine of Ideas as pre- 
sented in the Sophist Probably it is Apelt who has carried furthest 
this harmonizing tendency; but the two, passages have hindered 
others as well from obtaining a proper view of the growth of 
Dialectic down to the Sophist Naturally to the ‘philosophicaP 
school also it is of the highest importance to be able to show that 
the place of honour in the Eleatic dialogues belongs, not to the 
offending ‘trivialities of formal logic’, but to some quite different 
‘methodical’ principles of Plato’s. Here both Natorp (p. 286) 
and, following him, Hartmann [Platons Logik des Seins^ p. 124), 
who take the Phaedrus to be early, are involved in some perplexity 
by the two entirely consonant^definitions of Dialectic at Phaedrus^ 
266 B, &c., and Sophist^ 253 d. They are only able to extricate 
• themselves by what we shall later find to be a very unnatural 
interpretation of the passage from the Sophist 

But let us come now to the two passages in the Republic which 
bear witness to the ‘division into species’ and the ‘participation 
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of kinds’. The first passage certainly gives us one such phrase: 
‘Many a man falls into this practice against his wll. WTien he 
thinks that he is reasoning he is really disputing, just because he 
cannot define and divide (kcct’ sT2^ri 2iiaipoupevoi), and so know 
that of which he is speaking; and he will pursue a merely verbal 
opposition {kcct" cxuto to ovopa 2iwk£iv) in the spirit of conten- 
tion, and not of fair discussion’ (454 a). But a glance at the 
context shows that there is not the most distant allusion to Dia- 
lectic in the later sense. Plato here simply wishes to contrast his 
method TOth the eristic fashion of playing with words, of which 
he had already made fun in the Euthydemus; 2iiaipETcr6ai is simply 
the power of making distinctions, and so of grasping the sTZoj 
under discussion in its real relations. The point is that Socrates 
appears to have become involved in a contradiction. Earlier, he 
declared it to be just and right to require from every one only 
the function (epyov) adapted to his proper nature (to toc eoarrou 
TTpocTTeiv). But now, men and women are to be trained for the 
same functions in the State. Socrates meets the contradiction 
in this way : instead of fastening upon the word ‘nature’, 'we ought 
to consider from what point of view we formerly visualized the 
notion of epOens (454 b) : ‘We valiantly and contentiously insist 
upon the verbal truth (ttccvu dv^peicog th Kai epioriKcos koctcc to 
ovo|ia 2idbKou£v) that different natures ought to have different 
pursuits, but we never considered at all what was the meaning 
of sameness or difference of nature, or why we distinguished them 
when we assigned different pursuits to different natures and the 
same to the same natures.’ Thus 2iaip£TCT0ai merely means 
to distinguish, like opi^eaOai ‘limit’. Socrates had not offered to 
‘define’ nature. And so the technical meaning of the word — the 
procedure oTanalysing a ‘whole class’ into its parts, and then 
obtaining a definition by a ouiiirAoKri ei^cov — does not arise here. 
It is another instance of our view that the thinker, borne along 
by the unconscious effect of language, and by the demands of 
truth in a concrete case, may use some of the la'ws of Formal 
Logic. This was shown once before (p. 32) in regard to the Con- 
traries. In the words 2iiaipsiv and 2iaipsTa6ai, language has 
given expression to the fact that all knowledge rests on a separa- 
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tion or distinction. In his earlier Dialogues Plato of course had 
often di^dded things into parts. Lukas, who has devoted a care- 
ful monograph to the ‘Method of Division in Plato’ (Halle, 1888), 
is able to quote examples from nearly all the Dialogues. Thus the 
'svords 2iiaipElv and 2^iaipETcreai also were often used of division 
into parts. But it must have been quite different considerations 
which led Plato to the explicit theory of division he gives in the 
Sophist and Statesman. 

The second passage from the Republic is still more instructive. 
All commentators, from Stallbaum onwards, adduce as a 
‘parallel’ to it the ‘participation of kinds’ in the Sophist. It is as 
follows : ‘And of just and unjust, good and evil, and of every other 
class, the same remark holds : each in itself is one, but they appear 
everywhere in manifold combination with actions and bodies 
and wth one another, and each one seems to be many’ (476 a). 

If this were an allusion to the method of 2 iafpEais, there would 
have been a clean sweep of all the problems of the Parmenides 
and Sophist^ and of the doctrine of Methexis in the Phaedo (see 
above, pp. 47 and 56). We should have to credit Plato with a 
perfectly clear answer to the question how far the ‘one’ Idea can 
likewise be many, how far the Ideas can participate in one 
another. But we are, indeed, ‘valiantly and contentiously insist- 
ing upon a verbal truth’ ! What does the ‘participation’ of the 
Ideas achieve in the Sophist'? It makes them objects of knowledge, 
enables them to enter into judgements — an exalted function. 
Here, on the contrary, the ‘participation’ appears in a most un- 
favourable light. The Ide^ ‘seem to be’ many; the ‘appearance’ 
is actually expressed twice over. He who knows them only in 
their manyin^tances is thecpiAoBadpoov; the possessor ofknowledge 
tries to isolate ‘pure being’, he does not confuse the Beautiful 
itself with the tilings which participate in it, or vice versa (476 d) : 
‘He who, on the contrary, recognizes the existence of absolute 
Beauty and is able to distinguish the Idea from the objects which 
participate in it, neither putting the objects in its place nor it in 
theirs — ^what of him? Is he a dreamer also, or is he awake?’ 
(476 d). Firstly, then,-^e passage confirms what is also seen 
from the Phaedo^ that Plato is here completely indifferent to the 
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genuine problem of ‘participation’; and secondly, it reveals 
clearly the situation in regard to the problem of ‘separation’ ; a 
pure view of the Ideas in themselves, transcending experience, 
absorbs all the philosopher’s attention; in so far as the Ideas 
admit of ‘participation’, they belong to the realm of becoming, 
and fall under opinion, which, in the sense previously examined 
(p. 48 fob), is the exact opposite of knowledge. But the most 
valuable result of this passage is that it gives us help in explaining 
the ‘descent’ (Kdeo2ios), mentioned at the end of the Sixth Book, 
and there contrasted with an ascending process. Among those 
who hope to find at least a uniform doctrine of Ideas in Plato’s 
Avorks, no one has failed to bring this dialectical movement into 
relation with the later ‘division’, even if he otherwise follows the 
genetic method of study and abandons the question of Plato’s 
‘system’ as an unreal one. If the participation among Ideas 
(Koivcovi'a) is here on the same plane as that of Ideas in ‘actions 
and bodies’' which is admitted to be prejudicial to the true being 
and purity of the Idea, then there can be no relation at all between 
the Koivcovla and that ‘descent’ of which we are expressly told 
that it ‘ends in Ideas’ (51 1 c). Hence this Kotvcoula cannot be 
connected, however obscurely, either with the doctrine of the 
Sophist or with this ‘descent’. 

Another Koivoovla, which is connected with the ‘descent’, is in 
fact mentioned in the Republic, but again this has no connexion 
Avith any form of Division. We have often mentioned the 
‘synopsis’ of the dialectician, his concentration upon the Idea 
of the Good and its unity: noAV at 53 is Socrates describes the 
‘experiments’ of the Pythagoreans in the spirit of disdain every- 
Avhere shoAvn in the Republic for empiricism Avhich does not mount 
upAvards to tire true ‘problems’, i.e. to laAVS of an a priori, mathe- 
matical character. The true aim of experimentis then described, 
53 1 G : ‘But it is useful, I replied, if sought after Avith a vicAv to the 
beautiful and tlie good; but if pursued in any other spirit, use- 
less.’ Plato goes on to use the term Koivcovia in a sense highly 
characteristic of the Republic. OTpiai 2^^ ye, fjv !A’ eyco, xai f) 

^ As a sign of the moral orientation^ note that actions come first; and for the 
idea see above, p. 50. 
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toutcov ttovtcov c&v 2iiEATiA\i6a|aev pieSoAos eccv liJv ettI ttiv ocAAq- 
Awv Koivcoviccv d(p{KqTai Kal cruyyEVEiocv, Kal ouAAoyioQfi ToOra 
q Ecrriv dAAqAoig oiKEia, fspEiv ti oCttGv eis a pouAouEea Tqv 
TTpaynoTEicxv Kai ouk dcvovqTa -rrovETcrOai, ei Ae uq, dvovqTa. 

More light is thrown on these passages, and some earlier - 
observations of our own are confirmed, by a summary of the 
whole work of education later in the Republic. It immediately 
precedes his familiar statement that the work of Dialectic is a 
‘synopsis’. He says (537 c) : t6c . . . y<j%T[V ua9qiJcn-a -rraiaiv ev 
T q iraiAEia yEvopEva toOtois ouvockteov eIs ca/vovyiv oiKEioTqTos 
T£ ccAAqAcov tcov pcxeqpcrrcov Kal Tqs toO ovtos cpuaECOS. Thus the 
‘synopsis’, which is a feature of Dialectic, is a view not of the 
Koivcovia TCOV eIAcov, but of the affinity of all the sciences. These 
are members of one family in so far as each contains a priori 
features leading to immediate rational certainty. To bring out 
this family likeness, to discover the relation between the uncondi- 
tioned Idea of the Good and the lower forms of knowledge, whose 
hypotheses depend on it, is the task of Dialectic. The purpose of 
the ‘descent’, kccSoAos, is simply to confirm this ‘synopsis’ on the 
side of the special sciences. 

Kot- EtZkq AtatpsTv in the ‘Sophist’ 

After our survey of the passages in the Republic, which are 
perfectly clear when their purpose is understood, we may perhaps 
be more disposed to take Plato at his word in the unambiguous 
explanation of his new method which he gives in the SophisU We 
must here examine with greater care some passages to which a 
brief allusion has alreadybeen made. First, let the ending of 
the Theaetetus be remembered. After the failure of all attempts 
to determine the nature of ‘true opinion’, Plato concluded. 
‘This most promising of all the definitions of knowledge would 
have come to a pretty end . if we were merely bidden secure 
knowledge, as contrasted with mere opinion, of a thing s distinc- 
tive nature.’ And the discussion of the essential nature of the 
Sophist in the Dialogue of that name is opened by the Elea.tic 
Stranger as follows ; ‘You must join me in my inquiry, and I think 
we should begin with the Sophist; you must inquire what he is, 
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and make it plain in discussion (Aoyco). For at present we are ^ 
only agreed about the name; but of the thing to which we both 
apply the name, possibly you have one notion and I another; 
whereas, in any inquiry, we ought to come to an understanding 
about the object itself by means of definition (2u6: Xoycov) 
rather than about a mere name without a definition,’ The 
Stranger recommends that, before proceeding with the task, wc 
should ‘take an easier example which wll give us pre\dous exer- 
cise in our method’;^ and so a definition is first found for the 
art of angling, (Here the procedure of the Republic is reversed. 
Justice, as it appears in the larger outline of life in the State, 
had then been used to decipher the smaller writing in the indi- 
\ddual soul.) 

A passage in the Statesman, exactly parallel to this, explains 
even more clearly the universal importance of the procedure of 
‘dhdsion’. There also we find definitions of this familiar type, and 
the art of wea^dng is defined in order to facilitate the main task, 
the definition of Statesmanship. Plato says that the procedure 
of classification, which we may practise at first on objects per- 
ceptible to the senses, can render a still higher ser\dce. He is 
speaking of the definition of the Statesman, which is, in appear- 
ance, the main task of the Dialogue (tr. Jowett) 

Str. And is our inquiry about the Statesman intended only to 
improve our kno\vledge of politics, or our power of reasoning 
generally? 

Soc. Clearly, as in the former example, the purpose is general. 

Str. Still less would any rational man seek to analyse the notion 
(Aoyov) of weaving for its own sake. But people seem to forget that 
some things have sensible images, ^vhich are readily known, and can 
be easily pointed out ^vhen any one desires to answer an inquirer 
wdthout any" trouble or argument (Xoyov aiTomn-i, Xoyou); 

whereas the greatest and highest truths have no outward image of 
themselves \dsible to man, which he who wishes to satisfy the soul 
of the inquirer can adapt to the eye of sense, and therefore we ought 

* Iv a>i>LW p^vi Tfjv pl5o2ov ttpoueAetov, 2x8 D. 

- The context is as follou’s: Plato has given (285 a) great prominence to the 
art of TO KctT* £l2iTi 2iicnp£Tcr9ca and to the discov^ery of common factors, Kotvcovla, and 
of distinctions — oTroacmrEp £v keIvtoi. The reason ^vhy a definition 
was not reached in the Theaetetus was becatise Koivd were neglected. 
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to train ourselves to give and accept a rational account (Xoyov) of 
them; for immaterial things, which are the noblest and greatest, are 
shown only in thought and idea (Xoycp), and in no other way, and 
all that we are now saying is said for the sake of them. Moreover, 
there is always less difficulty in fixing the mind on small matters than 
on great. 

The meaning of this passage will be examined in Chapter VII. 
It should be observed that, from the Theaetetus onwards, great 
prominence is given to Aoyoj. In this passage the phrase Aoyov 
Aouvai Kal AE^acrOai has obtained the definite meaning which 
was sought in vain in the Theaetetus: ‘to give the proper logical 
definition of something’. 

The same idea is differently expressed by a later passage in the 
Statesman', it shows how deeply attached Plato is to his method, 
and the attempt to make it clear. He says tliat Division (to kcct’ 
siAri Auvoctov sTvai AiaipEiv, 286 n) aims at performing a great 
service, which must outweigh any complaints of excessive length : 
it can make those who engage in dialogue ‘more dialectical, and 
better able to make plain the nature of reality by reason’. He 
himself, in fact, regarded his method as new — ^for why else 
should it be expounded \vith such care? — and well adapted to 
the solution of serious intellectual problems. Even after the 
Republic, he certainly thought himself entitled to regard it in this 
light. So much for the formal side of the method; we must 
deal next with its material effect. 
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r ’ ^^ill be found that all four of the problems which provided 
the framework of our argument in Chapters II and III can 
in Plato’s opinion be resolved by the process of iiaipsons. Firstly, 
the character of absoluteness in the slhos is essentially altered; 
and the Idea, once an intuited universal, comes more and more 
to resemble a concept. 

Secondly, an immediate result of the method of Division is to 
sho\v that the el2^os is not ‘indivisible’, as hitherto assumed, but 
divisible. 

Thirdly, the Philebus will show that Plato relies on the same 
method to overcome the ‘separation’ of Ideas, and to show how 
it is that particulars ‘share’ in them. But in this work we will 
begin Avith the fourth problem, that of ^o^a; for the method of 
Division is specially designed for its solution, and by it any inter- 
pretation of the Theaeteius and Sophist must be tested. 

It is probably admitted by all — certainly it has been a basic 
premiss in our own argument — that as Plato’s distance from 
Socrates became greater, he in some way became more and more 
deeply interested in contemporary science. The keynote of 
science, in the fourth century, was the knowledge of the given 
realities of nature, in the widest sense. Scholars were led to con- 
sider this historically probable by reflection on the important 
achievements in the field of natural science which proceeded 
from the Academy; surely this knowledge was founded upon 
the organization of scientific work in the school. An advance 
of the highest importance was made by Usener and Wilamowitz 
when they to'ok this opinion a stage further, and showed that 
even in Plato’s writings we can find traces of extensive empirical 
knowledge, suflScient alone to explain his pupils’ success in 
science. The inquiry came to an end, however, vith the study 
of the copious scientific material displayed in such Dialogues 
as the Timaeas; and even here many problems still await 
solution. Our judgement of Plato’s philosophy, in the narrow 
sense, has remained almost unaffected by the discovery of this 
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new relationship. One is surprised to find that it is the ‘philoso- 
phicar interpreters who have seen the problem TOth the greatest 
clarity, and given an answer, on their own lines, to the ques- 
tion: how did Plato adapt his method to allow for a form of 
knowledge based on experience, yet truly scientific? The result 
has been ‘that the gulf between Plato and Aristotle in scientific 
method appears to us to-day wider than ever, whilst, on the other 
hand, in particular branches of science it has been possible to 
show the continuity of the research begun in the Academy with 
that carried on in the Lyceum. 

In a previous discussion of the problem of 2 i 6 ^a we arrived at 
this point: Plato, to apply to him an earlier phrase of his own, 
became a 9iAo9ediJicov; the world of becoming, with its changing 
forms, now seemed to him to deserve the most serious explora- 
tion. As the Parmenides shows, this was bound to lead him into 
a difficulty, for which his earlier view of the structure of know- 
ledge was responsible. The things which 'participated^ and the 
Idea in which they participated, suddenly seemed to be on one 
level. In the Republic Plato could still warn us with complete 
confidence against such a confusion (476 d, quoted above). In 
our earlier discussion of the problem ofZo^a we showed how the 
universal and the particular underwent a process of mutual 
assimilation; the universal was in danger of being 'reified’ (but 
above all the particular acquired some traits of universality). 
One side of this change has been discussed in connexion with the 
TpiTos av0pcoTTos criticism; the other side is our present concern. 

Because his conception of knowledge had been framed with 
reference to that which is known a priori^ the problem of Ao^a 
brought Plato into difficulties of a simply insuperable kind; he 
was not the man to spare himself a single one of them; what 
other thinker would have stated the objections to all the merely 
possible consequences of his own doctrine as keenly as Plato did 
in the Parmenides and Sophistl He had inherited from Socrates, 
and never lost, a conviction that only by thinking (iv Aoyoig) can 
objects of any kind whatsoever be known. His consistency on 
this point makes Plato the founder of science in the strict sense. 
Now it was in the hope of maintaining this belief that he faced 
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the objections. Obviously he tried to attain his end in a way of 
his own; but that in no way diminishes his service in having 
stated the problem in this form at all. It was necessary and 
this is what has so often been misunderstood — ^for him to try to 
extend his knowledge to objects which are commonly accounted 
empirical — ^i.e. to take up arms against sense-perception — 
before he could see the full extent of tlic problem. Where 
sensation is of no account as a source of knowledge — where the 
moral interest prevails — it was relatively much easier for him 
to push home his principle; only those things were admitted as 
ovra (realities) from his earlier standpoint, ^vherein he could 
find some genuine Being; when he spoke of 'everything that tV 
the illusory things of our earth were simply excluded. From this 
the peculiarities of his philosophy result. In the Republic he has 
an elaborate doctrine of knowledge, complete in itself— a map 
of the various spiritual activities. If we insist on finding his later 
problems in the Republic, are bound to be surprised at his fall- 
ing back into simple questions, and into solutions ^vhich, at first 
sight, seem surprisingly primitive. But, given the terminology 
of the Republic, the new task was bound to appear to Plato in this 
light: Can there be any alliance bet^veen kno^vledgc, which is of 
the universal, and 'opinion^ which is of tlie particular? Can 
opinion be conveyed to the mind through reason, Aoyos — the 
specific instrument of knowledge — and so be proved iruel Even 
in its ‘descending process’, the Dialectic of the Republic possessed 
no instrument for solving this problem. In the Republic, 
and the sTZog had belonged to quite separate worlds, and both 
now required to be radically remodelled. That they were bound 
to approach nearer to each other as soon as the Ideal Theor)^ 
became general, we have already shown. 

In tlie Sophist, A6yos,2i6^a, and aiaeriais are eventually placed 
side by side; Plato clearly indicates how they differ, and what 
they have in common. Undoubtedly that is his final word in 
the Dialogues; but just here, as all the interpreters agree, there 
lies an essential obscurity which seems to upset its entire 
foundation.^ 

* [Stenzel gives quotations from Apelt and Natorp in which they complain 
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The problem arose for Plato owing to the peculiar status of 
the Idea, half-way between universal and particular. It was 
neither general concept nor ‘presentation’ of a particular, but a 
representation of the universal in the particular; a concept, in 
our sense, it was not. Plato confirms this by his attitude in the 
Sophist, where, when he sees the concept functioning in a way 
^vhich seems to us perfectly natural, he is overcome by surprise 
and philosophical wonder. The Idea is by its very nature totality, 
^vholeness; it is not merely a wider universal, including what 
Tails under it’— it simply extinguishes other things and makes 
them invisible. The light which streams from the Good is so 
blinding that all else is left in darkness; in the logical sense also 
there is an essential difference between the Good, the uncondi- 
tioned, and the ‘assumptions’ which are conditional. Such is the 
character attributed to the Idea in the Symposium, where also its 
indivisibility is most plainly expressed. 

Aiai'peatg aims at the ‘atomic form’ 

What, then, could Plato make of a method which clearly con- 
firmed this property of the Ideas (indivisibility), and yet en- 
dowed them with all the functions of the concept ? Every logical 
^laipsais, if continued long enough, brings us to an ‘indivisible’ 
(daiaiperov, orpriTov, oTopov). Otherwise reality will be par- 
celled up indefinitely, and hopeless scepticism will be the result 
(KocTa apiKpa aia 9 pc<uovTes, Sophist, 246 b). And Plato had now 
to face a new formal and stylistic problem : how far could certain 
technical terms, which had become customary in his school, be 
used in his works of imitative art, whose entire reference was to 
the intellectual life of earlier periods? It would certainly be a 
serious error for us to infer, from the fact that some term is absent 
from a Dialogue, or is often avoided by paraphrase, that it had 
'not yet’ been coined. Once more only a careful attention to the 
literary form of the Dialogue can save us from two contrary 
errors, the reading of later ideas into a Dialogue, and the aban- 
lonment of any attempt to interpret Plato’s hints of a system 

hat Plato’s explanation of false judgement in Xht Sophist is \dtiated by a confusion 
ibout the meaning of \ii\ ov.] 
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with constant terminology; which would amount to a refusal to 
consider the Dialogues 3.S philosophy. 

To apply this to the present instance: Plato says {Sophist, 
229 d) : ‘But we have yet to consider another point, whether it 
is now indivisible (oTopov) as a whole, or admits of some further 
division \vorth mentioning/^ The division of concepts is the 
road to the new 5T2105, and this is an ‘atomic form’, whether tliis 
is the precise term used or not. Atafpeais cannot call a halt until 
it arrives at an object which is indi\dsiblc, or, as it is expressed in 
a half-figurative way, has ‘embraced’ this object (uepiAaiipavsiv, 
cruTvAappdveiv), But both this indivisibility and the newly found 
unity are relative. Just as it was necessary to split up one unity 
after another by division in order to arrive at Avider and wider 
diflferentiation, so also even the final ‘atomic form’ may be both 
one and many; that possibility can no longer be excluded. The 
example of the higher unities sho^vs this, since, although divided, 
they too are wholes (oAa), Thus the siAri, beginning with the 
higher and more abstract ones, come to possess, after much 
effort and still within strict limits, the character of concepts; 
loAver eiArj ‘fall under them’. And Plato, as we shall see, holds 
that tlie problem of ‘separation’ is thereby practically solved. 

The ^atomic form^ is reached by Deduction 

If we entirely leave out of account the direction in ^vhich 
Plato’s thought changes: if we attend solely to its results, and ask 
how we should nowadays describe the method which could have 
produced them, we shall reply that Plato’s method here has 
some distant resemblance to abstraction or induction. But Plato 
regarded it as the purest deduction — ^he believed that the content 
of the ‘atomic form’ could be derived by division from the most 
general concept. By mere analysis he thought that he could 
‘constitute’ the object. The ontological character of Plato’s 
thinking is no^vhere plainer than in this expectation that he 
could make an inference from mere concepts to a reality with 
a definite content. The ‘philosophical’ scholars are wont to 

* Cf. PhaedruSy 277 B; TTplv 6v tij t6 te dArjOis bcdorcov iript dbv Alysi t\ ypd 9 Ei, 
KOT* otCrrd te TTav dpljeoBai 2uvaT6s y^viiTai, dptadpEvds te tt&Aiv kcxt* eIAti P^pt toO drpBTOu 
T^pVEiv ^ttiottiOq. 
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derive from this a mere general assurance that ‘Plato finds reality- 
in thinking’. This, they say, is a timeless truth — ergo, this is 
Plato’s serious meaning. But Plato’s method of Division is in- 
tended to explain the actual particular in its determined being; 
i.e. Division is intended not merely to establish a general form 
for the judgement, but to prove the truth of particular judge- 
ments, having a definite content. This interpretation of Plato 
comes to grief, therefore, over the question of ;^6§a. 

Aristotle, -whose polemic aims at showing that 2ita{pEais is not 
a valid form of proof, must have understood it in this way. His 
arguments also enable .us to see precisely where Plato supposed 
the factor of logical necessity to lie in his method of ‘constituting’ 
a definite object {Anal. Priora, i. 31. 46® 31). Aristotle does not 
deny that the proposition that all beings are either mortal or 
immortal is certain ; but 2iiaipECTis, he says, leaves the most essen- 
tial question open — ^namely, under which of these two concepts 
should we include the thing whose nature we want to know? 
Expressed in terms offormal logic, his objection is that the middle 
term in a valid syllogism must always have such-and-such a 
character, and in this sense it hits the mark,* though it may be 
said that the syllogism is no better able to solve the problem 
proposed by Plato, and that Aristotle is throughout his logic 
building on Plato’s results. But his remark shows the point on 
which Plato obviously laid greatest weight : one need only divide 
a higher ET2\osat some point which nature has determined, some 
‘joint’ (2iia<puri, Statesman, 259 d), or to take another metaphor, 
one need only divide it ‘organically’, as the skilled man dissects 
the lim bs of a sacrificial -victim {Statesman, 287 c; Phaedrus, 
265 e) (or ‘specifically’, koct’ eT^oj. Cf. 2iiaq)opai, oiroaanTEp ev 
E iTiEoi keTvtci, Statesman, 285 b), in order to find determinations 
which logically exclude each other, under which by a simple 
process the next El2yos is fitted.- For in most cases we do in fact 
accurately know whether the creature to be defined is e.g. mortal 
or immortal; the only thing is to make sure that no other pos- 
sibilities are left besides those which have been discovered by 
the natural ‘dissection’. The dissection, therefore, is always the 
* Gf. Maier, Syllogislik des AristoteUs, ii b. 70 foil. 
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crucial thing. The ease of dichotomy is easiest; here we have to 
answcrasimplcqucstion,Isit X or T? e.g. is the sophist a layman 
or a specialist? Now it is true that this question can generally 
be answered as soon as it is rightly put. Hence it seems that the 
process has only to be continued in order to give us, by pure 
method, the grasp of a definite object; ZiaipEats seems to be a 
‘manifestation through reason of the things that are’, ^pAcocris 
Xoyep Tcov ovTcov. The demonstrative force which Plato finds in 
2uaipECTis undoubtedly depends on there being a contradictory- 
relation bcUveen the bvo species discovered in the ne.xt stage of 
Division. It is therefore easy to understand why he devotes a 
special discussion to this point at Statesman, 262 B foil. The 
‘pedantry-’ of the entire method, which has aroused so much 
antipathy to it, is simply a consequence of the resolution not to 
omit, for the sake of brevity, any single step in Division, and 
not to establish prematurely any single obvious classification, 
but to advance by means of exclusive contraries which will 
conduct us by necessary- stages to the concept which we want. 
The subdivisions ought, if rightly found, to stand in the relation 
of ‘being’ and ‘not-being’. (Plato’s new discovery, which he con- 
siders so essential, is that ‘not-being’ may be understood in the 
sense of ‘difference’.) Pie must have found the demonstrative 
force of Division precisely at the point where Aristotle complained 
of its absence. To take the classic instance of dichotomous divi- 
sion: we ask. In which of the t^\-o parts must the form we seek 
be placed — tiris or ‘the other’? Not that, therefore this. The 
divider knows what the desired form is not, and knowing also that 
the alternatives are exclusive, he can recognize what it is. Many 
scholars think that it was the main purpose of the Sophist to show 
how not-being and being are related, viz. that they correspond 
to ‘this’ and ‘not tliis’; now the value of italpECTis is that it is a 
never-ending attempt to show the intricate relation of being and 
not-being. Plato himself tells us that pq 6v and iialpEois are 
connected: Mia p^ eotI ttou xai kEivq (sc. q eccTEpou (pbaij), 
TO 2i’ cttI Tcp -yiyvopEVOV pspos corrqs ekcotov d<popia6b' 
Ptreovupiav two. fourqs i2ifav. 2u6 TtoAAal TEyvai t’ eIoI 
AcyopEvai xal ETTtcrrqpai (257 c). Every stage in Division 
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shows a being and a not-being side by side. To take an 
instance from the Sophist: According to the end we have in 
view, ^ve may designate the art of acquisition as ‘being’ and 
Aat of production as ‘not-being’ (it excludes the former, i.e. 
it is not it, i.e. it is other); or if we are interested in one of the 
productive arts, we shaU designate these as ‘being’. And just as 
the two divisions of art are connected by their participation in 
the oAov eTAos ofT^xvq, so, in the next stage of division, the form 
which has at present been described as ‘being’ will be split open, 
and a new bifurcation of being and not-being discovered. The 
art of acquisition is a unity including two lower arts — acquisi- 
tion by trapping or stealth, and (exclusive to it) acquisition by 
violent appropriation. The process goes on and on, until the 
method has served its purpose and an ‘indivisible’ is reached, 
whether it be the angler or the sophist, the art of weaving or 
the art of statesmanship. 

The oupTrAoKTi in the ^atomic form' 

Here a new surprise appears, at least for philosophers who, as 
we all know, had not yet successfully overcome the problem of 
predication. The process of division ends in one of union and 
connexion. This point has received only a minirmim of recog- 
nition, owing to misunderstanding of the essence of the whole 
method, yet Plato, both in theory and in practice, placed it in 
the foreground. When any concept has been finally determined, 
all the various higher concepts on the side of ‘being’ are ‘brought 
together , * and the ‘proper’ definition of the concept results. 
This is a oupTrAoKq EiAiiov7 corresponding exactly to the orunTrAoKT) 
ovopdrcov in the Theaetetus, though from that it proved impossible 
to derive a definition. A precise explanation of this ovtmAoKq is 
^venaxSophist, 221 a: ‘you and I, therefore, have now not merely 
agreed upon the name of the apgler’s art, but also upon the defini- 
tion which describes its functions.’ The Indivisible, the ‘atomic 
form’, possesses all the predicates which are woven together in 
its definition. Here we should turn back to a problem stated in 
the Parmenides, viz. where the subject is a concrete real thing, it 

' ouvi/Eiv, Sophist, aa 4 o; ovuirXtov, owIeIv, a68 c. 
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is easy to show that it may without contradiction combine in 
itself various predicates, but can this be shown of the eT2ios as 
^vell?' Socrates \\'ished that it could, and his wish has been 
realized. The eT2ios is one, an indivisible result of Division. At 
the same time it is many, inasmuch as the concept of its essence, 
its Aoyos, is a combination of all the higher concepts. But this 
combination separates it from all otlier things, and preserves it 
from any chance of confusion with what resembles it. Plato 
often described in the clearest terms this very important Koivcovia, 
cf., [orinstance, Sophist, 2640, e : ‘Let us, then, renew the attempt, 
and in di\dding any class, always take the part to the right, hold- 
ing fast to that set of qualities in ^vhich the Sophist partakes, until 
wc have stripped him of all his common properties, and reached 
his peculiar nature— cf. Statesman, 285 b: irpiv ov crupirocvra to: 
olKEia ^6s pias opoioTTiTos spaces yevou; Tivos ouala irepipoAriTai 
— so that wc may exhibit him in his true nature, first and fore- 
most to ourselves, and secondly to kindred dialectical spirits.’ 
This is again reminiscent of the phrase oIkeTos Aoyog in the 
Theaetetus. Plato tliere argued that the oIkeTos Aoyos proposed 
by Antistlienes was not properly a Aoyos at all, but only a ‘name’. 
It included no common factor, no genus proximum (208 a). By 
the true method of definition described in the Sophist, it is just 
by ‘presendng the common features’ (^opEvoi Tqs • • • Koivcovias) 
that we are able to draw a line between Koivd and the ‘essence’, 
proper to the desired form, ^vluch suirdves when they are taken 
away, and so to discover its oIkeio 90015. The term iTEpiEAelv, ‘to 
remove from the circumference’, is chosen by Plato to show that 
in this process all other eIAt) are ‘separated off’. The ^vo^d recurs 
at Statesman, 281 c: ‘Well, then, suppose that we define weaving, 
or rather that part of it which has been selected by us, to be the 
greatest and noblest of arts which are concerned wth woollen 
garments — shall Ave be right? Is not tlie definition, although 
true, ^vanting in clearness and completeness; for do not all those 
others arts require to be first cleared away?’ (rrccaas TrEpiS^copev) ; 


* HoXO UEVTOV co3Le pSXXov, 6s Afyeo, ayccoQciTiv el *ns ccCrrfiv ToCfTTiv dTTOpfav Iv 

ouTols toTs £l2ecn •rrcvTo2icnTws irXrKopfvnv, wermp toTs 6pco^ih’0is oOtoss kcxI 

toTs XoyicTpw Acrppca*op!vo\S Parmenides ^ 129 E. 
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cf. also 268 G. And in this last quotation there is also a clear 
allusion to Theaeietus, 208 c, n. Plato mentions a wrongly as- 
signed differentia : . . . ‘the popular notion of telling the mark or 
sign of dilference which distinguishes the thing in question from 

all otliers As, for example, in the case of the sun, I think that 

you would be contented with the statement that the sun is the 
brightest of the heavenly bodies which revolve about the earth.’ 
(Here language has left its trace. Aiacpepsiv means either ‘to 
distinguish oneself’ or ‘to be distinct’, i.e. different.) Finally, at 
Statesman, 258 c, we have the two processes placed side by side: 
the ‘separation’ of the remaining iif) ovra, which ‘are not’ the 
form desired, and the process of collection which gives the desired 
unity: ‘Where shall we discover the path of the Statesman? We 
must find and separate off (x^pis dcpsAovras), and set our seal 
upon this, and we will set the mark of another class upon all 
diverging paths.’ Compare 268 c: the Statesman is not pre- 
cisely determined until ‘we have disengaged and separated him 
from those -who hang about him, and claim to share in his pre- 
rogatives’— and 279 a: ‘We must put all these aside, until the 
Statesman is left alone.’ 



VI. THE DIALECTICIAN DEFINED: SOPHIST, 253 d 

To Kcn-a 2iioipETa6cn Kai (if|Te TcxCrrov eT2ios irEpov fiyTiaaoSai piiTE 
ETEpOV 6v TCcOtOV pcOV ob Tfij ^ICcAeKTIKT^S (pl^OOPEV ^TnO'l'I'lPT^S eTvcxi, 

OuKouv 5 y£ Tovjro iworros 2ip5v pi'ctv I2i^ccv 2ia iroT^Sv, Ivos EKotcrrou 
KEipwou aiOTETap^v Ikovcos aiaiaeavETOT, Ko’i iroTCXas Irspas 

oMii^cov Otto piSs l^coesv TOpiExopwos, Kal piov oO 2i’ 67>cov iroUcov kv a;! 
owriPP^v, Kol troTAas X“P'5 AicopiapEVOts- toOto A’ eotiv, ^ te 

KoivcovEtv EKOcrro AOvorcn Kcd oui] m, AicncplvEiv kcttce yEvoj ETTloTaa6cn. 

v 1 j-g I13.VC seen ths-t when the common predicates sre comhined 
W ‘vertically’ (so to speak) a definition is the result. It would 

be most remarkable if just this process were missing ffom^ Plato’s 
expheit definition of the dialectician, 'ivherein definition is made 
the 'whole purpose of dialectical method, nt Sophist, 253 And 
it is in fact included in the third section of the formula, which has 
given rise to so much conflicting discussion. 

This passage gives a general account of the meaning of the 
new Dialectic, and sets some ne\v problems. There are two sum- 
maries of what it has to say, one at the beginning and one at the 
end. Both times two parallel actiHties are ascribed to the Dia- 
lectician. To KCCTCC ywp aiaipEioGai Kai upre Tovrrov e12ios sTEpov 
Tiypaaodai ppTE irEpov ov rourov pwv ou rfis ^icAEicnKfisepfiCTOiiEV 
smcnfipps Elvai; is the first summary. Then follows the disputed 
passage; and this is again summarized in the final definition, 
%vhich again has two parts, roOro 2 ’ eotiv, re koivcoveTv sKaora 
auvorai Kcn OTrri pp, 2 iaKpivEiv Kara yevog ETriorraoQai.^ Between 

' The following passages from the Pkacdrvs (265 c foil.) should be noticed: they 
show a ver>' close resemblance wth the Dialectic of the Sophist and StaUsman, ’E^iol 

9cnv£Tcn Ta aWta Tco ovn Ttcniia TrnrotlaGcn.* toi^cov 2k£ nveov be tx/x^S pr|6hn'cov 2uoTv 
e12ioTv, eI aCrroTvjcriv ^Ovoviv t^vti AccpEiv 2 i0vccit6 tij, oOk (note the two kinds). Els 
piov TE I2ilav ouvopcoirra cysiv tcc ‘n'oTJvccx^ iiEarrcrpulva, tua bcaorov 6pi36y£vos ^TjADV TTOig 
mpl ov ov oeI 2t2d(JKEiv (note that definition is the aim). <DAI. Th Z" rrEpov 
%r\ eI2os tI A^yris, 6 ScoKpoTEs; 2C0. T6 -rrdAiv kot* etin 2^ao6cxi iicrrliiVEiv kot’ 

fipepa ^ TTI9UKEV, Kai pn imxEipdv KorayvOven pspos kokoO paydpov Tpdncp XPW“ 

pEvov (cf. Statesman^ 287 c, Kara pS\.Ti - . . oTov lepslov 2iiaipcbp£0a). Then comes the 
summary”: ToOrcov ifj sycoys oOtoste ^pacrn\s, OatSpE, tcov iiaip^oECOv Kal ouvorycaywv, 
Tva olds TE ^ A^yEiv te Kal 9pov£lv* 4t5cv t^ tiv* cAAov fiynocopcn Zuverrov e!s ev Kal brl iroAAd 
■rrE9UK69* 6p5v, toutov ^iclbKW “Kcrr6Tna6£ prr* lyviov wote GeoTo**. kcI plvroi Kal to vs 
AwapEVOus ccuTO ^pov eI ph^ 6p0cos n TrpooayopEuco, Geos oIAe, koAw ouv piyp* touAe 
:A iaA£KTiKoi>s. ^Vith the Homeric quotation compare the playful description of the 
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these two bipartite phrases there comes the disputed passage, 
which is in four parts: OOkouv 6 ye touto ^uvcctos 2 pccv \ picev 
iAecev 2:ia -irohAcov, svb$ kderrou xeipkou X^P^Si irdvri;) aicrrera- 
pevqv iKavcosaiataOdverm, | kccI rrcAAds kepocs dAAf|Acov Cnro pias 
e^coSev TTepiEyopkas, j xai picxv ovi Ai’ oAcov ttoAAoov iv evi ow- 
Tippkriv, 1 Kai iroAAds X“P's TrdvTTi Aicopiapkag. Some external 
signs render it likely that even here we are not to think of /o«r co- 
ordinate things,^ or again of a climax in three stages followed by a 
relatively unimportant afterthought, as Natorp would suppose; 
but rather that there are two pairs of related terms. These 
external signs are: first, the at the beginning of section 3; 
secondly, the fact that pfeev lA^ocv is parallel in i and 3, and 
TToAAds {sc. lAks) in 2 and 4; lastly, the occurrence of the term ev 
(unity) in i and 3. Ritter has searched the Sophist and other 
Dialogues for examples of each of the processes mentioned here, 
witli the intention of deciding the meaning of these words by 
inference from the examples which illustrate them. Now it is 
doubtful whether Plato’s view of a logical relationship would be 
the same as a modern one, and, apart from this, Ritter’s test has 
failed, as he admits, to bring to light a uniform terminology on the 
part of Plato. Obviously, if we pay no attention to his language, 
and hope that considerations of meaning may, by good luck, 
enable us to impress some sense upon the stubborn, half-figura- 
tive sentences, our result will inevitably be an arbitrary one. No 
certain explanation even of segments (2) and (4) has been given, 
although it is normally supposed that in (2) Plato is describing 
the inclusion of subordinate classes within a higher one, and in 
(4) contrary classes, mutually exclusive to each other, such as 
Rest and Motion. But Maier rightly draws attention to the point 
that (2) and (4) partly coincide: ‘sheer disparity between them , 
he says, ‘is unthinkable.’ He is entirely in the right. At 255 e 
P lato has certainly declared Rest and Motion to be altogether 
different’, but he believes that combination is possible even 
between ‘being’ and ‘not-being’ (the proof of this is indeed the 
principal aim of the Dialogue), hence Motion and Rest also 

EIcntic Stranger as a God: Sophist, 216 b. On the Phaodrus as a whole, see Chap- 
ter IX. ’ It is not clear how this passage is related to 254 B, c. 
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cannot exclude each other as it is inferred from this sentence that 
they do; both participate in ^being^ which 'comprehends’ them 
(250 B, a reference also quoted by Maier)* It must, after all, be 
possible, says Plato, to bring them into relation with each other 
(256 b). And, above all, if this is not so, what purpose is served 
by 'concepts which, passing through all the kinds (yevq), hold 
them together, so that they may be combined?’ (253 c : the sense 
is the same whether we take the traditional text, or Wagner’s 
conjecture.) Or again by the concepts which 'may without ob- 
stacle pass through all and be combined with all’ (254 b) ? Plato 
also definitely declines to discuss tlie Evconrfov (258 e) ; his sole 
concern in this Dialogue is wth the newly discovered notion of 
difference, eTSpov in its new identity -with uq 6v. And it is a 
priori probable that the doubtful fourth segment has something 
to do vdth this kind of contrariety. Moreover this assumption 
may also make it possible to throw light on the obscurity which, 
in the opinion of all scholars, surrounds the doctrine of contraries 
in the Sophist. 

The conflict of interpretations in regard to the first section is 
most instructive. Natorp, 'wishing to obtain a climax, keeps this 
section do^ra, and finds in it only the simplest application of the 
unity of a concept, its application to a manifold of objects given 
separately and individually to the senses. It would then corre- 
spond to the union of individuals in a universal which, in the 
earlier phase, Socrates had so often been made to demand. His 
expressions occasionally had the same ring as in the present 
passage, e.g. at Meno^ 77 a: ’AAA* T6i 2 fi, TOipco Kai cn; §iioi ttiv 
UTTO oxECTiv dcrroAouvai, Kcxra oAou Elrrcby dpErqs mpi oti scrriv, 
Kai TTccuoai ttoTAoc ttoicov tou §v6s, oirep <paai toC/s cruvrpi- 
Povrds Ti iK&CTTOTe ol okcotttovtej, dAA* edaas oAqv Kai Cryifj eItte 
Ti EOTiv dpETrj.^ In substance, therefore, this view at first seems 
perfectly possible; but some serious objections arise. Apelt and 
most other scholars with him assume that here the allusion 
throughout is to Ideas only, and not to sensible things 'quae in 
mundo mutationis fluctibus obnoxio posita et a dialectica aliena 
sunt’. And indeed the constant concern of the whole Dialogue 
* But the meaning here is entirely different, see below. 
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is witli the Koivcovia tcov yevcov or 8l2icov. Moreover it would be 
strilang- if tlie iroAAcc of the sensible world were termed sKaorov 
EV as units already separate and distinct. This question 

must for the time being remain open. We need only remember 
that the whole process of development here described has been 
one of rapprochement between individual and slAoj, each coming 
to resemble the other. The conflicting interpretations here give 
us an external sign of the fact. 

The third section is explained in the most various ways, and 
even the traditional text has been questioned: Apelt reads 

EV ivi for £V EVl. 

Segment {3 ) : the oupirAoKq eIAcov in the ^atomic form" 

It is the third segment wliich makes this disputed passage 
relevant to our argument. Now in the light of our quotation 
from 264 E (see above, p. 94), we can see that the third and 
fourth segments belong closely together. Plato has in mind a 
completed classification. An Idea passing through several 
‘wholes’, oka, is combined to form a ‘unity’. This unity is the 
form whose definition is sought. Words for ‘bind together’, 
‘combine’ recur in the passages quoted on p. 93 (owAeTv, 
oviiirAkEiv) . Now both the text of these passages and their sense 
informs us that, by the same process,, many other forms are 
utterly separated from the desired one. The final segment, there- 
fore, is not intended to describe some reciprocal relationship 
between classes — this would have needed a definite mention, as 
in (2) ; its purpose must be to show how the remaining concepts 
aredissociatedfromtheunityachievedin(3). Thus theargument 
does not concern definite concepts like Rest and Motion, but 
only the relationships between concepts of which every Aialpeais 
and definition provides fresh instances. Upon this view, we can 
explain something which causes the interpreters to puzzle their 
brains, viz., why Plato is so strangely inconsistent about the rela- 
tion between concepts; the only contrariety which he here recog- 
nizes in so many words is that of difierence, to ETEpov. 

A speeial word must be said of the phrase Ai’ oAcov ttoAAcov. 
The reading of Proclus, oAAcov iroAAwv, disposes of any linguistic 
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difficulty, but gives a colourless sense. The use of oAcov for ttccvtcov 
is unlikely as early as Plato, though Apelt and Natorp unhesitat- 
ingly take it in this sense. (The former translates 'quae cum 
qua\ds alia notione copulari possint’, which ignores ttoAAoSv; the 
latter 'through all the many’.) Natorp quotes as a parallel 
253 A, 253 c, but all that this really shows is that 2 iioc Trearreov is 
Plato’s phrase for 'throughout all’, and moreover, he could 
scarcely have used ii’ oAcov in the same sense two lines further 
on (253 d). The parallel is nevertheless of some assistance. 
The term oAov, in a logical context, always indicates unity. Now 
the division of unities is thespecial service performed by Aiaipsais, 
and Plato’s mention of the dpepioros iAia [Theaetetus^ 205 c) 
sho^vs clearly that he has Ziaipsais in mind. Not long before, 
Plato has actually examined the notion of the oAov, but, on the 
assumption that it must be indmsible (204 e), which is carefully 
retained in the Theaeietus, he is faced with the contradiction that 
oAov cannot be distinguished from irav. The Parmenides is hke- 
wise careful to keep in the background the solutions which are 
to be offered in the Sophist. Now here the quality of oAov^ is 
attributed three times to the in a few lines, to emphasize 
that it would be a contradiction for the 'many’ to participate in it. 
(So also kccQoAou is connected along this road with the meaning 
of 6A0V. Later it becomes a rigid technical term, and Plato had 
prepared the way.) 

But the Sophist rests on entirely different assumptions, and on 
new knowledge. Plato naturally reminds us of the old contradic- 
tion which has now been solved. The whole eTAos, he has found, 
is divisible into lesser eiAti, and yet it need not lose its character 
as a whole, a unity. And at 253 c he openly says : Kai ttoAiv ev Tals 
AiaipEoeaiv, si Ai’ oAcov erepa Tqs AiaipEaecoj aiTia, But could 
he possibly have used Ai’ oAcov here in the sense of AioAou 
(throughout) wthout bothering to distinguish them? The fact 
is that his terms differ according as the reference is to Division or 
Collection, (i) Where he is concerned ^nth the Division of 
wholes or unities, he says Ai’ oAcov, From the point of view of 

* Parmenides, 137 c. 

^ Cf. the phrase ^dorou 6Aou in Theaeietus, 174 a, explained in b. 
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sensCj the important thing is not that Division extends through 
"air, but that it passes through wholes or unities, (2) Conversely, 
where the process of Collection is described, as it was in the pre- 
ceding phrase, the essential thing is to include all the kinds 
(yevT)) under certain higher ones; hence we there had 2^ia 
TTcfcvrcov. And this 2iia 'iravTCov makes it obvious that the 2ii6: in 
2ii* oAcov has not the force of (/^section. Aid may merely denote 
that which 'passes through’, and affects more subjects than one; 
although, owing to the proximity of 2i-aipEiv, the literal sense 
of the word seems occasionally to come to life. 

On our view, then, oXa takes the place of the plural of ev. In 
the Philebus gvoXes and povdXes occur in this sense, and in other 
respects Plato does not hesitate to borrow largely from Pytha- 
gorean terminology. However, when he comes there to speak 
of Division, he seems to have boldly used ev as its own plural in 
ToSv EV eKEivcov’.^ Movds in Phaedo, 10 1 c, 105 c, has quite a dif- 
ferent meaning — the Idea of Unity, participation in which 
renders a thing one, precisely as it obtains any other predicate 
by sharing in the Idea* This is a very clear indication of the 
distance between his earlier view, and the new notion that every 
elXosis a unity and a 'whole’. In the Sophist, for reasons which 
we have seen, oAov seems to him a more significant term than 
ev. Perhaps he chooses it just because he is at the same time 
emphasizing that the Idea is divisible. If so, his choice of a term 
is governed by deliberate intention; ^many wholes, or unities’ 
may be a somewhat violent combination, but in sense at least 
the expression is clear and understandable. 

We have so far reached the following result: segments {3) and 
(4) are closely related, and describe the process of obtaining the 
definition, Aoyos, of a single form, \xioi iXto. We break up the 
many higher unities, and connect together the predicates so 
obtained. This blend of predicates constitutes the new unity 
(ev) which we require, and at the same time sharply separates 
off all other Ideas from the required one. Upon the same basis 
we must try to understand the first half of the definition, i.e. 
segments (i) and (2), and it will be natural to expect that these 

^ Gf, Bury’s note on the passage in his edition (Cambridge, 1 897) . 
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also are closely connected. There are significant points of re- 
semblance between (i) and (3) and between (2) and (4). Hence 
we may not only expect that (1) and (2) will be connected after 
the pattern of (3) and (4)3 but also, since each of the four seg- 
ments has its complement, that (i) can be explained from (3)5 
and (2) from (4) ; from the way in which the whole passage is 
constructed, there must be two pairs of related opposites, which 
together frame our definition of the activity of Dialectic. 

Now in segments (i) and (3) we find the term ev, and in 
(i) it is used in the plural, in (3) in the singular. But we also 
notice in (3) the expression oAcov. It has just been discovered 
that 6Aa is the plural of iv, and that the ev mentioned in the 
latter half of the definition is the ‘atomic form’. The ‘atomic 
form’ is the conclusion to a Aialpeois; it. is something which 
results when the pi'a lAea, mentioned in segment (3), has been 
dealt with by the method of (3) and (4)- A clear-cut distinction 
has been found between it and the many other Ideas (x“P>S 
AicopiCTpEvas). Now the unity in segment (i) had been provided 
from the start, §v6s EKdcrrou keipevou X“P^S- The use of KEToOai 
deserves special notice, since it must apply to something attained 
by logical activity (tiSevoi). Plato does not, however, bring to 
the front this implication of activity, as he does in segment (4), 
where it is required by the sense (AicopiopEvas contrasted witli 
Atopi3£iv) . If, then, the operations of (3) and (4) aim at separa- 
tion, those of (i) and (2) will aim at uniting terms given to us as 
separate. This meaning is in fact expressed with great clarity 
in (2) : ‘many different forms comprehended from without by a 
single form’. There could scarcely be any doubt that this ex- 
presses the subordination of a lower Idea to a higher one, if this 
sense had not already been provided by segment (i). No doubt 
many scholars are deterred from taking this obvious view of the 
phrase ‘comprehended from without’ by the fact that it had 
earlier been applied to the inclusion of Motion and Rest within 
Being (250 b, where GruAAa|3eiv is added in expansion of iTEpiEXE' 
oSai) . It is difficult to think of Being as a higher class, which in- 
cludes the other two. But surely it may well be the case that 
Plato, seeing in the method of AiaipEois the source of all his logical 
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knowledge, judges that its classifications are the fundamental 
type of all communion (Koivcovfa) between forms, and applies 
it to cases where, to the modern mind, some different logical 
relationship is involved,^ Since it can scarcely be doubted that 
segment (2) refers to the subordination of lower classes to higher 
ones, if only an appropriate sense can be found for segment (i) — 
the device used by Natorp has been mentioned — ^let us here take 
this meaning for granted. What, then, is left for segment (i)? 
(i) is related to (2) as (3) to (4). In (3) and its counterpart (i) 
we have the preconditions of the result successfully achieved in 
(4) and its counterpart (2). The unity in (3) is formed by a con- 
nexion, based upon Ziaipsais, of the higher unities; the appro- 
priate predicates, which are called ovra because they ^are’ the 
object defined, are collected to form a definition. When that is 
done, the work of segment (4) can take place : the desired class 
can be finally separated from the many other classes. And we 
have shown by immediate parallels from the Sophist and States- 
man that this explanation is correct. In segment ( i ) , accordingly, 
\ve are shown the precondition of the real and decisive synopsis of 
forms under a higher unity which takes place in segment (2) : 
the objects which are to be united must first be known in their 
separation; it is necessary to grasp the principle of the separation, 
which extends through all the instances, and explains why we 
are confronted, as we are, by many discrete unities. Or, to 
allow Plato to explain this in .his own words (255 d, e): 

5 E, TT^pitttov ^fi Tf\v 6orr^pou cpOaiv AektIov toTs eiAeaiv oCraov, kv ols 
TTpoaipoOpEOa. 

©EAI. Na{. 

5 E, Kal Aide ttocvtcov ye ccOrriv ccutcov (pi^aopev elvai AieAr|Au6uTav' ev EKaorov 
ycfp ETEpov elvai tcov cAAcov oCr Aide ttiv cxCrroO (pOciv, oAAct Aide to lierexEiv 
Tfjs lA^OS Tfjs OoCT^pOU. 

This passage has, on the surface, such a striking family likeness 
to the first part of the definifion that it has often been quoted 
for elucidation. But at the same time it also teaches us how 
closely the first and second segments belong together; for we 
cannot know how and why any ‘unity’ is ‘o ther (iTEpov) than the 
' See what is said below in Chapter VII, on Being as the highest general concept. 
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dejiniendum until we understand, and treat as an independent 
j2v£ct, the principle upon which its otherness depends ^until, in 
fact, we discover the pp 6v to be no less real than the 6v. Thus 
once again 2iia(pECTis is found to be Plato’s guiding idea. He 
describes it (235 c) as a method of inquiry which ‘investigates 
particular instances, and includes them all’ (TcovouTCo2iUvapEVWv 
pETiEvai KOO’ EKaoToc TE Kcl irccvTa). Here is a new descrip- 
tion of tlie method of Dialectic, additional to the various two- 
fold divisions which occur as illustrations of its working. And it 
is completely in harmony with our passage (253 d) . In segments 
(i) and (2) the inquirer starts out from the particulars (EKaora), 
searches for a comprehensive form, and strives to ‘include all’ 
(mi -irdvra) ; this is the process of connecting the separate units. 
In segments (3) and (4), on the other hand, he carries out the 
actual separation, coming down from a higher eTAoj until the 
final goal of 2iialpEcns is reached. The result is a unity sharply 
distinguished and marked off from many others; and this was 
just what Plato had in \dew when he said in the preceding sen- 
tence: ‘Shall we not say that it is the work of the science of Dia- 
lectic to dhide things into their kinds, not considering classes 
to be different when they are the same, or the same when they are 
different?’ (i.e. -we must avoid both wrong divisions and mong 
connexions). At the same time the plan of a 2 naipEais, accord- 
ing to Plato, displays all the various possibilities ofKoivcovla, and 
this he expresses in the summary at the end : toOto eotiv, 

TE koivcoveTv EKaora iuvorrai xai orn;! pq, 2iiaKp{vEiv kotoc yEVOS 
E-rTioraaeai. If we think of higher and lower concepts arranged 
in the form of a pyramid, it is easy to understand Plato’s meaning 
when he says (2543) : ‘We have agreed that some of the species 
are willing to communicate wth each other, and some are not ; 
and that some combine to a slight extent, others more often, 
and there is no reason why a few should not combine in all 
cases wth all.’ The higher the concept, the more numerous its 
subordinate species. And it is perfectly true that the method of 
Division shows in the clearest possible way how certain concepts 
are exclusive to each otlier, i.e. cannot be combined; this follows 
from our discovery that there is pq ovin each stage of Division 
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(p. 92). This is Plato’s solution of the contradictions in which 
scholars claim that he is involved in his treatment of Motion 
and Rest.^ 

After the interpretation which has been given, it will be easier 
to solve some of the problems of our passage. On our view the 
unusual combination of terms oAcov rroAAcov will be parallel to 
Atoc ttoAAcov in segment (i). Whyis oAcov added in one place if it 
could be dispensed with in the other? In the first case, the mean- 
ing of -rroAAoov was elucidated by the addition of ivos EKdcrrou 
KEip^vou X“piS, but in segment (3) there was no such support, 
and the higher unities, the ‘many’, were mentioned in a different 
grammatical case from the desired new unity, designated as £v. 
Plato could not thus rely on the former clause to explain the 
latter, and so he added the synonym of ev, oAov, putting it, as 
was necessary here, in the plural. 

But this last remark may give rise to another and more serious 
objection. The detail in segments (r) and (2) is fuller than in 
the other pair, and the necessary acts of thought are made clearer. 
To explain how the mind understands the separateness of the 
rejected forms, a special act of synthesis is introduced, whereby 
the ‘other’ or ‘not-being’ is itself found to be based on a uniform 
principle (picc iAia). Only then is it possible to apply, as we do 
in segment (2), a higher and more comprehensive unity. Hence 
in the latter half— in segments (3) and (4) — one stage must be 
wanting. Which is it? Segment (3) describes to us the combina- 
tion of the properties of higher classes in order to form the defini- 
tion. Now this necessarily presupposes the cleavage of these 
higher classes into their species, and this is the missing stage. It 
must be rernembered that only one of the classes which result 
from each new Division can be chosen, and become a component 
part of the definition (cf. 264 e, TropsuEaQai kocto: touttI Ae^ict ocei 
UEpos ToO TtipSEVTos and ^opEVoi Tfjs Tou aotpicrrou Koivcovias) . 
In our discussion we have quoted a parallel passage, 264 D, e — 
from which the phrases just quoted are taken — and it gives a 

* We must return later to this point; for we are far from having exhausted the 
difficulties of this definition, although it occupies but a few lines. See below. 
Chapter IX. The concrete individual is only real for Plato, in so far as it represents 
a general type. 
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description of the same operation as that in (3) and (4)3 namely 
TO ow2vficTai, cTuiJnrAEKSiVj ouvcryEiv. And here once more tlic 
division of the higher kinds receives special mention. Why, then, 
was it omitted at 253 Perhaps because it had already been 
so strongly emphasized in segment (i) that any union of classes 
under a higher Idea presupposed a Dirision. Hence when Plato 
came to the second half of the process of Dialectic, the Division 
proper, it could be taken for granted that before any synoptic 
act could be performed, Division was necessary. He had just 
mentioned that the most basic necessity for all Dialectic was 
the ‘art of dirision into kinds’ ; and it is emphasized again imme- 
diately afterwards, 2 iion<plveiv Kcrrct yevos, 253 e. Aiaipeais, in fact, 
is the fundamental idea in our passage. We must now show in 
detail tliat it is equally essential to the doctrines of the Sophist as 
a ivhole. 

We have already, in our discussion of ‘not-being’, embarked on 
the proof of this fact; and in analysing the meaning of segment 
(4) we have shown how aiaipsais explains the unusual theory of 
contraries in the Sophist. We shall soon find an opportunity to 
put together and amplify what has been said. 



VII. A02A AND A1AIPE2I2 


W E have thus obtained an idea of Dialectic in the Sophist^ 
and we must forthwith try to use this idea to throw light 
on the last and most difficult problem of this Dialogue, its atti- 
tude to Philosophically, the main impression left by the 

passage into which we have just completed a careful inquiry 
is likely to be that ‘separation’ and ‘combination’ are two logical 
operations in indissoluble union; each method depends on the 
assistance of the other. Plainly this is what is meant by the cor- 
relation of the four segments into two pairs. This systematic 
interdependence of the two methods is indeed much emphasized 
by Plato. But that in no way prevents us from asking, even 
if the reasons which lie behind Plato’s preference are merely 
historical and psychological, which of them, separation or com- 
bination, is presented to us in this passage as the really novel, 
and therefore the more important one. Now as regards our 
passage, the answer comes of itself: it is Division (separation) 
^vhich is the pillar of Dialectic; at the close of our discussion, 
^vhere we dealt with an apparent fault in the symmetry of the 
definition, we found a proof of this; we also found it implied 
beyond doubt in the recurrence of such phrases as to kcctoc ysvr) 
^laipsTofiai (253 d), 2iioa<piVEiv kcctcc yevos (253 e). If we once 
more attempt to compare the Dialectic of the Republic with that 
of the Sophist (it must be remembered that the former does not 
contain the slightest allusion to the division of concepts — ^it men- 
tions an ascending and a dc'scending process, but these, as we have 
often stressed, are related quite differently from the later Ziaipsais 
and ovvoycoyri), the result of the comparison is to show how 
completely different was the aim of Plato’s earlier method; the 
Republic (537 c) identified the dialectician with the auvoirriKos. 
It may be said that in both places we have an upward and a 
downward process in necessary logical connexion with each 
other, and that the obvious difference of emphasis is an ‘acci- 
dent’. However, the main theory which we have presented 
enables us to discover motives of doctrine in this ‘accident’. We 
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found that the upward look, the strong emphasis on ‘separate’ 
Ideas, was fundamental to the view of the Republic\ it required, 
even in its logical doctrine, a movement towards what was abso- 
lute and unconditioned. Now, in the Sophist and its kindred 
Dialogues, any such relation to the unconditioned Idea of the 
Good has utterly disappeared, at least for Dialectic proper; 
about this it is too late for us to hesitate. In the Dialectic of 
the Sophist^ even the reference to a supreme unity, by which 
all Being is comprehended, is relegated to the background. (It 
occupies Plato once more in his latest speculation, but we have 
not yet come to this.) The most important form of Koivcovla 
between classes, expressed in the words oviJnrAeKeiv, owAsTv, 
ovvdyaiv, was the blend formed of the concepts of widest range 
in order to define the narrowest; this we were able to place 
beyond doubt. Aiaipsais, then, is the proper object of the 
whole dialectical procedure, towards which even avvocycoyrj is 
directed; ‘division’ being undertaken not on account of the 
highest unit, but of the lowest. The new Dialectic, therefore, 
aims at discovering an sTAos which cannot be further divided; 
and this is found at the bottom of the scale. 

Aoyos as the criterion of truth in sensaiiorU and fidgemenf 

We saw above that the Idea \vas essentially an intuition by 
which the universal is represented in a particular, and we fol- 
lowed its development to the point at ^vhich it seemed about to 
lead Plato on to the problem of individuality. 

Our study of the Theaeteius and Sophist has now carried us to 
the same point. The question which now arises is one ^vhich we 
foresaw as inevitable in our first outline of the theory of Ideas, 
What does cense-perception (aiofiriCTis) contribute to the know- 
ledge of particulars? 

Here again the Sophist responds to the Theaetetiis^ like the image 
in a mirror. Just as the latter rejected, patiently but firmly, the 
claim of sensation to be the sole source of knowledge — denied 
that aiofirjais could be equivalent to eTncrrfipri, and showed 
that opinion, whilst it was unaccompanied by Aoyog, could not 
derive from within any knowledge of its own truth or falsity. 
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SO in the second half of the Sophist it is conceded that both 
sensation and Aoyos help to frame the object which we 
know. Many would say that this is too readily granted. This 
correspondence between the Dialogues must be the basis of 
our present study; only if it be observed shall we learn what 
are the ‘objects’ or ‘judgements’ of which Plato is primarily 
thinking. 

In a brief and mysterious sentence, and aio^rims appear 

side by side with Aoyos (264 a) . They may participate in ‘being’ 
or ‘not-being’, and so become true or false; this is an instance of 
the ‘connexion’ or ‘communion’, used in the Sophist — ^with such 
a bewildering variety of meanings — to solve all difficulties. As 
for the ‘theory of the judgement’, this too is solved in virtue of 
Koivcovia: a proposition must be composed of substantives and 
verbs, and cannot consist of substantives alone or verbs alone. 
(The remark is indeed commonplace, and Natorp remarks that 
‘it pays too much respect to grammatical form’, p. 293.) Then 
once more the question, how do propositions secure true or false 
meaning? is simply put aside with an allusion to their sharing in 
‘being’ or ‘not-being’. Are we to suppose that all these questions 
occurred to Plato in such a form? Did he really intend to pro- 
pound a theory of the judgement? It may appear so, but it tells 
in favour of the contrary view that, if these are the questions of 
the Dialogue, it gives the scantiest of answers to them. Plato 
obviously regarded them as minor questions, mere phases of a 
more essential problem; and if it is found that, within the 
framework of this problem, the questions can be more satisfac- 
torily answered, our guiding interpretation will have received 
further support. For us, it is very easy to explain the special 
affinity which exists between sensation and judgement (aicrOriCTis 
and Ao^a) and Aoyos, as its nature appears in the Sophist and 
Statesman. 

‘Pfot-Being’ not a mere formal principle 
The Aiaipsais of Plato is designed as an instrument which may 
bring experienced fact within his conception of knowledge. He 
sees in it a means of descending, by stages of pure thought 
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independent of experience^ or so he believes^ to the objects some- 
how presented by our sensation and the 2 i 6 ^a. founded upon it. 
But before the object so presented, or reproduced in idea, can be 
judged true or false, another factor — Aoyos or definition must 
be added. Such a Aoyos forms a unity (ev), as we found in our 
long examination of Sophist ^ 253 i> 5 but it does far more than 
merely establish the unity of the object — ^it also informs us, 
tlirough definition, of the content of the object. That 'not-being’ 
has a definite sense — a sense which may change, but is never 
merely formal — ^is often emphasized by Plato. The clearest 
statement of tliis comes at 257 c,^ where we arc distinctly told 
that ‘not-being’ Svhen it is added to something— and so not sur- 
veyed as a whole — always has a special name’ ; thus it is quite 
logically made responsible for the variety of arts and sciences 
with tlieir different names: Plato definitely has the analysis of 
concepts in his mind. ‘Not-being’, for him, never has the mean- 
ing of a bare formal principle, of somewhat the same kind as the 
law of contradiction. He always thinks of it as having meaning 
and substance. When a form is analysed by Division, the various 
elements are ^scattered’, but they continue to influence each 
otlaer. So Division can account for truth and falsehood in a 
material sense, even in the sphere of observed fact. 

A glance at the plan of a Aiaipeais will show how Plato 
supposes that a Aoyog, by being blended witli ^not-being’, 
becomes false (260 c): (The primary meaning of Aoyos is 
definition; of this, more will be said presently.) The definition 
is true if one keeps to theproper side of the Aialpeais (cf, ^oiievos 
Tqs Tou ao 9 icrToO Koivcovias), and combines the ovra, which will 
vary \rith the object he has in view. It is just because jif) 6v has 
a precise and easily understandable meaning, that a false step 
into lyeOAos is so easy to imagine. E.g. in the Division which is 
intended to discover the Sophist, "being’ is to siAcoAoTroirjTiKov, 
"not-being’ to ocOroTToiriTiKov, Hence Plato regards it as un- 
necessary to give special warnings against tliis danger; and surely 
even here his thought is less abstract than it appears at first sight. 
One single slip from the right side, i.e. one interchange of "being’ 

* We have quoted this passage in an earlier examination of htj 6v. 
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with ’not-being’j makes the Aoyos false, applies false predicates 
to the required notion, and attributes to it some ‘other’ which 
it really ‘is not’. 

That Plato hopes to discover through Division a Being whose 
content is thoroughly definite, comes fully to light in connexion 
rvith 2i6§a and mcyfiriais. Indeed one has only to recall what 
Plato’s ultimate purpose was, in his great digression about irq 
6v, in order to understand numerous passages in the Sophist 
— ^like 257 c which was recently quoted. The basis which comes 
to light in these passages is that on which the whole Dialogue, 
even the seemingly general theory of objects, rests. The purpose 
of the Dialogue is to explain error and truth, appearance and 
reahty; and the whole design of the latter part is such that the 
reader or listener expects a solution to drop e'asily into his hands. 
If Plato’s thought in the decisive passage appears to involve some 
sudden leaps, no doubt -we ourselves are to blame for this by our 
manner of interpretation. The vital passage is 263 n folk, where 
Aoyos, Aidvoia, Ao^a, and {povTaola are distinguished. ‘Judge- 
ment’ (Aoyos) is defined, in the way we already know, as a ‘com- 
bination of names with words of time’. As to false Aoyos, its 
‘real and true’ origin is that the speaker asserts ‘the different 
as .the same’, ‘the unreal as real’. By this statement the 
Stranger holds that the question as to Ao^cc and 9avTa0la is 
already solved: Ti As Aq; Aidvoid te Kai A6§a xd (povraaia, lacov 
oiJK fiAq AqAov oTi tocutcc y£ vyEuAfj te xd ccAqSf) rrdvO’ f)|ic5v ev 
Tds q/uyds lyylyvErai; but it proves to be necessary to dis- 
tinguish between these three things. In the first place Aidvoia 
is identified with A6yos,^where possibly there is some play on 
the etymological similarity of AictAoyos and Aictvoia. The only 
distinction between them, the only special mark of Aoyos in 
contrast to Aidvoia, is outward physical expression. And since 
by the whole structure of the Dialogue, it follows that the full 
meaning of Aoyos is what Ave call, in grammar, a sentence, 
and, in logic, a judgement, the same meaning must apply 
equally to Aiocvoia. Whether this view of Aoyos is right or 
wrong, we need not here ask. One may see from this how re- 
mote the question, whether we can think without an inner 
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form of words, still is from Plato’s mind. The connexion be- 
tween thinking and inner speech seemed to him so natural that 
he could scarcely even have put this question. But what meaning 
is to be attributed to ^thinking’ in such a case? This must be 
decided, if we arc to obtain clarity about these problems and 
their solutions. 

OccoiS and dnrotpaais 

But this, like everything that follows, depends on the way in 
which assertion and denial (96015, 0^690015, 263 e) are under- 
stood.^ Plato says that they are an ‘experience’ (776605) which 
occurs as soon as judgements are made (§v A6yoi5) . If the experi- 
ence is confined to ‘thinking within the soul’, it is called 26 ^a; 
if it arises not by the soul’s own agency, but in response to sense- 
perception (2ii’ atodficreoos), it is then called 9avTaaia, It 
is to be observed that when assertion and denial occur in the soul 
(uap^) through sensation, 9ccvTaa(a arises. Throughout the 
argument the main stress is laid on this act of saying yes or no; 
when Plato refers to the completion or ending of thought 
(d7TOT£AeuTricri5) — a description of given presently in the 

general summary, 264 b — it is this act which is meant. And the 
reason is plain : Plato is using the connexion of things with pf) 6v 
or 6v to solve all his difficulties. Ao^a and aicrOqais are capable 
of this connexion in virtue of their afiinity with Aoyos. Thus 
they can become true or false. To Theaetetus this is instantly 
clear (ttcos 2* ou;), and the Stranger observes with satisfaction 
that an answer has been found ‘unexpectedly soon’ to the prob- 
lem which had seemed insuperable.^ And the attempt to define 
the Sophist by classification is promptly continued from the 
point where it ^vas abandoned before the great digression, namely 
the distinction between true and false copies. The existence of 
the latter has been proved, since it has been shown that deception 
truly is deception, and exists (266 e) ; and on this the definition 
of the Sophist depended. 

* Gf. 'TheaeieiuSi 189 e (i^ Ha/xA) ocCrrfi Iccutt^v Ipcorwcrct Kal orrroKptvou^vri, kgI cpdtJKOuaa 

Kal o^f tpdcTKOucTa. 

- KocravoeTs oijv 6 ti Trpdrepov fjUp^n Kal Adyos fi Korct t?)v TTpoaAoKiav t^v 

^(popq0im£v depTj , , , ; 
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Does the old artistic purpose at all survive in the Sophist? 
If so, the difference between true and false 26 ^a must follow as 
clearly from the premisses of the Dialogue as Plato assures us 
that it does. If it is not a work of art, it is open to us to call it a 
‘pedantic school-bookfor theyoungest members of the Academy’, 
but in that case Plato was less justified than ever in enveloping 
in the cloak of entire self-evidence aU the obscimities which are 
detected by Apelt and Natorp. On their view, the author 
of the Sophist would himself be an arch-sophist — one who ‘does 
not know’, yet asserts his knowledge and is confident of victory. ' 
Now if a commentary on this passage had survived from the 
contemporary Academy, obviously every interpreter of the 
Sophist would feel bound to employ it for the discovery of Plato’s 
fundamental view of Aoyos, Ao^a, and aicrQqcris. But we are 
actually in a much more favourable position. Plato examines 
in the Philebus the entire set of problems which are involved, and 
shows us quite definitely how he supposes thatlogot and alaOriais 
are connected with ‘assertion’ and ‘denial’. 


‘Philebiis’ (38 foil.) as a commentary on and aioOqcris in the 
‘Sophisf 

By a train of thought which is itself interesting, Plato is led 
to diverge from the special problem of the Philebus, and to con- 
sider true and false opinion. Here (38 a foil.), as throughout the 
Philebus, Plato has in mind the pair of contraries which he had 
discussed in the Sophist — ‘being’ and ‘not-being’ in their more 
precise sense as ‘true’ and ‘false’ ; his task is to employ these for 
the analysis, and hence tlie more precise knowledge, of Pleasures. 
‘Can we find no difference at all between the Pleasure which 
arises in us accompanied by right opinion and by knowledge, 
and that which is accompanied by error (^^eOAos) and ignorance 
(dvoias MSS., perhaps dyvoias)?’ Now follow some vitaUy 
important remarks on Ao^a’ (383) : OOkouv pvfiiJiris th koI al- 
ofrfio-ecos Ao^a fipTv Kai to Atcx^o^d^aiv yiyveS’ eKdoroTe; 

The text at the end is again very uncertain ; e/ycopsiv maybe the 
right reading. AioAo^djsiv is a carefully chosen word, which 
must obviously be retained just because of the connexion, which 
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it recalls, between 2 taipeTa 9 at, 2iavoia, and 26^0.* Like many 
other compounds of for example, 2kiaiCT6dvea6ai — it is 
designed to express the work of ‘distinction’ between different 
things; hence the similarity between and ‘judge’. 

In spite of tliis we are told, and in no uncertain terms, that 
26^0 is the result of memory and sense-perception; i.e. in close 
proximity to the word 2iia2o5(5t2£iv, occurs as a term of psy- 

chology, meaning ‘presentation’. This is strikingly parallel to 
the last part of the Theaetetus. That Plato’s notion of knowledge 
has, %vith the change in the objects kno^vn, become deeply im- 
bued \vith psychology, appears at the very beginning of the 
Philebus in the list of mental activities, all intended to be instru- 
mental in knowledge, which are opposed to Pleasure; memory 
occurs side by side wth thinking, right opinions and right in- 
ferences. And the same impression becomes even stronger when 
we read the description of ‘inner and outer speech’.^ Here Plato 
might literally be giving a commentary on Sophist, 263 e and 
Theaetetus, 189 E. 

Theaetetus, 189 e: ‘For it seems to me that thought is simply a 
conversation in which the soul asks questions of herself and makes 
answer, and says yes or no.’ The following words are important : 
‘But when, attaining the goal either more slowly or more rapidly, 
she now makes one answer and is no longer in doubt, we call this 
her opinion (216^0) .’ W e have not yet appealed to this for help in 
understanding the Sophist, but it is important, and the Philebus 
■\vill presently give it new meaning. 

Philebus, 38 c : ‘Imagine that a man, looking from afar, sees 
some object not quite clearly — would you thus describe his state 
of mind, that he wshes to judge what is the thing he sees? — ^Yes, 
indeed. — ^Would he not now begin to ask certain questions of 
himself? — In what form? — ‘What can be the thing which ap- 
pears to be standing beneath a tree beside the rock?’ If such 
^vere the thing he sa%v, might he not ask this of himself? — ^Yes. — 
Might he not after this make the appropriate answer to himself, 

* For the meaning, compare S^iocyiyvcboKsiv, 2ui2h>cn, 2 u1eTv, Phaedrus, 1262 a, 
277 B. 

* 1 1 B : qspoveTv Kd t 6 voeTv Kal Kd to toCttcov auyyevT}, -n 

Kd XoyicuoOj . . . 
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namely that it was a man? — Certainly, — Or again, he might go 
astray, and describe what he saw as an image made by 
some shepherds/ The examination of Aoyog which follows is 
important for this reason, that it shows Aoyog as dependent on 
, the meaning of which has already been made clear, whereas 
in both the Sophist and Theaeteius this relationship is reversed. 
Since it is extremely difficult to make sure what the author 
means by such a word as Aoyos, which one simply cannot follow 
through all its changes of meaning, it is a great advantage that 
Aoyos appears here as a function of Ao^cx, and not the reverse: 
(38 e) 'And if some one is with him, he gives expression by the 
voice to the words which he has spoken to himself; and thus what 
weformerly called judgement (Ao^a) becomes Aoyos.— Just so. — 
But if he is alone, and considers this same thought within himself, 
often he goes on his way preserving the thought within him for 
a longer time, — Certainly.^ These statements are now illustrated 
by the comparison of the soul to a book. Every reader is reminded 
of the waxen tablet in the Theaeteius] but there is a considerable 
difference between the two cases. In the Theaeteius no union 
between Ao^a and Aoyos was yet possible, and this was why the 
attempt to determine true opinion proved a failure; but towards 
the end we were referred, in terms of optimism, to a form of Aoyos 
which would solve all the difficulties. It is significant that the 
waxen tablet, a receptacle for mere 'impressions’, has now, in the 
Philebus^ become a book, in which Aoyoi are \vritten. Who wntes 
these 'speeches’ ? 'Memory, coinciding witli the impressions of 
the senses — and the experiences which this awakens.’^ These 
TraGfipocToc become in the next sentence a single 'experience’, 
of which it is said that, if it writes truly, true opinion and true 
speech (Aoyos) are formed.^ 

^ 39 a: pviipn TCtTs aIc0Tia£CTi cunirlirrouaa eIs Tcn>r6v K&KElva & -rrepl tocOt’ JotI to 

TTOtBi^jjcrra (palvovrctl poi a)(£2i6v oTov ypd^iv fjpcov £v tccTs vjA/yaTs t6t£ A6yov/s* 

^ Kol oTCtv dXt|9fi ypdtpij [toOto t 6 TfcWripa], te KOtl A6yoi drr axrcoO oup- 

Palvoumv aKr\^z\^ tv fpiTv yiyv6pEVor vj/EiAfi 2* otov 6 TotoOros irap* ypapporEds ypdvf^, 
tccvocvtIcc toTs cSffr^pi^. For the difficulties of the text, see Bury s conunentEry, 

That the irdenpa writes actively is necessarily implied in the context, in which 
aloOTiats and \xvI\\xt\ are now given an active part; moreover it is important to 
remember, especially in textual criticism, what difficulties a %vriter incurs when 
obliged to invent technical terms in his own language — and when perhaps, if his 
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Two results of this passage may be mentioned. On the one 
hand it is clear that, while Plato seems to give a psychological 
treatment of knowledge, he still makes as absolute a distinction 
between true and false opinion and Aoyos as in the Sophist 
(Natorp, p. 322, thinks otherwise) . On the other hand and 
Aoyos are sho%vn here as two aspects in a complex psychological 
experience (7rd0rma), in which Plato singles out memory and 
sense-perception for special mention. In fact we are again con- 
fronted with the trio of related TidOri w^hich were such a remark- 
able feature of the Sophist (Aoyog, Ao^oc, and (povracrla, or aio-Qr]- 
ais). The only difference is that perhaps in the Philebus a still 
more important part in constituting the object of knowiedge 
(the sole concern of this passage) is assigned to aioSriais and 

Thereafter Aoyos seems to diverge still further from our 
modern j’udgemenP. It will be remembered that the notion 
of an image or copy (eIkcov) was of essential importance in the 
Sophist. It was the starting-point of the whole digression there; 
and upon it rested Plato’s answer to the special problem of 
the Dialogue, the definition of the Sophist. In the Philebus^ 
Plato wishes to show how Aoyoi and copies are related. There 
is at work in the soul, besides the writer of Aoyoi, a painter who 
produces ‘images’. Images arise when we somehow visualize 
within our minds something which has formerly been an object 
of simple Ao^a or Aoyos; they can also be formed through the 
agency of other senses than sight (for opav in the Greek is used 
by zeugma to denote a general faculty of forming images).^ 
The pictures of true opinions and ‘sayings’ are true, those of false 
ones are false: oOkouu a'l ira? toSv dAT^Ocov Ao^cov Kai Aoycov eIkoves 
dAr|6ETs, a\ -Ae tcSv vpa/Acov vj^suAsTs; Since the ‘deceptive pic- 
ture’ plays such an essential part in the character given to the 
Sophist, this discussion in fhe^ Philebus is of vital importance. 

artistic form demands it, he wishes to forget the terminology which is at his disposal 
for scholastic purposes. This may well explain the sometimes forced style of the late 
Dialogues; cf. ^vhat has been said above on oT^cov iroXAcov, Sophist, 253 d. 

^ Cf. fj perct ts dpSii? kcI ^iriaTnunS 38 A. 

^ Philebus, 39 B : 'Orov ott’ ovpscoj tivos aIo6i^cy£cos tc£ -rdTs Zo^ojdpEva Kal :\ey6- 

p£Voc cnrayaycbv *ns tcov ^o^ao^bTCov Kotl £Ik6vo[J Iv ccutw 6p9 ttcoj. 
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Clearly when he made such a surprising transition from the 
digression on up ov to the Sophist’s art, and when he examined 
the relation between aicr0paisand<pcnrrac7la,^ he had at the back 
of his mind the same views which are expounded at greater length 
in the Philebus. We here learn something which is indeed remark- 
able, viz. that there are sikoves of Aoyoi. On the assumption that 
Aoyos meant judgement, it would be difficult to attach meaning 
to this idea. The ‘pictures’ are of an intuitive character — ^they 
are presented to the imagination. Ao^a, on the other hand, which 
by the account in the second part of the Theaetetus was still 
intuitive in nature, has now become quite separate from mental 
pictures or imagery. Does this mean that it is now equivalent to 
‘judgement’ ? If so, it can no more be represented in an imagina- 
tive picture than Aoyos can, for such images, Plato has distinctly 
told us, are ‘derived from, drawn away from (dTroyeiv), sight 
or some other of the senses’. At all events Ao^a and Aoyos stand 
here in the same close connexion as in the Sophist’, once more the 
thought which they contain is distinctly said to be the same 
(touto tccOtov upos ca/Tov AiovoobpEVos), and there is only a 
very external trait to distinguish between them, viz. that, in 
Aoyos, the inner speech is conveyed by the voice to another 
{Philebus, 38 e) . In the Philebus, then, the meaning of Aofa is no 
less ‘logical’ than in the Sophist, but it has come to include the 
Aoyos within the soul, and nothing now remains over for the 
specific meaning of Aoyos but audible speech. 

The changing relation q/'A6§a to Aoyos. 

Let us consider, with reference to this point, the various phases 
of Aofa in the Theaetetus, Sophist, and Philebus. In the Theaetetus 
Ao^a does not yet include Aoyos, and this is just the reason why 
every attempt to find the test of its truth or falsehood collapses; 
it is a ‘subjective’ imagination of what is simply particular; as 
such it eludes every objective criterion. In the Sophist, there is 
a fundamental emphasis on Aoyos right from the beginning of 
the Dialogue proper. To the Aoyos is opposed the mere name. 
The problem of definition, upon which the Theaetetus had come 

^ This was where our discussion of the Sophist came to an end. 
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to grief, is no^v solved; Aoyog, in the sense of definition by the 
method of the division of concepts, is firmly established. Then, 
with a surprisingly matter-of-fact air, the problem of true and 
false 2i6^a is declared to be solved, and consequently that of the 
truth and falsity of sense-impressions. Plato passes forthwith 
to the question of true and false copies of impressions, and with 
this the task of the Dialogue is concluded. The Philebus arranges 
the required terms in our proportion as follows : !A6§a and Aoyos 
are opposed to aTorQrjais and pvfjuri : the former denote an in- 
dependent activity of the soul, the latter are two 'experiences’ 
to which reference is made by this activity. Besides Ao^a and 
Aoyoj — ^which were both 'written’ in the soul — 'pictures’ (sIkovgs) 
are impressed upon it, which possess truth and falsity in the same 
degree as the A6§ai and Aoyoi 'svhich are their originals. The 
followng argument extends the class of 'speeches and images in 
the soul’ to include the future. It thus becomes possible for Plato 
to bring hopes and pleasures also into relation \vith the funda- 
mental contrast of the Sophist — the contrast between true and 
false, 'being’ and 'not-being’. 

Classification of cpOciei ovra the aim ^Atalpaais 

The key to the mystery is contained, as every one can see, in 
the precise relation of Aoyos to Ao^cc, That they are related is 
now a matter of course for Plato; but how? In the illustration 
firom the Philebus^ the traveller asks himself the question: 'What 
is the appearance yonder?’ (ti ttot’ dp’ ecm to . . . (pccvrccjo- 
jjievov; (38 c)). The Theaeietus too had, in anticipation, described 
Ao^a as a form of question and answer; and the fuller detail of 
the example in the Philebus makes this description clear. On 
the other hand the Theaeietus^ with its notion of determining or 
defining^ contributes something essential to the full explanation: 
OToev Ae opiaaaa, sits PpoAiirrepov eTts kcc\ o^OrEpov ETra^aaa, to 
ocirro f\Ar\ 9^ Kai pq Aiotocjtj, Ao^cxv Tcoirriv tIGgiiev ocuTfjs (190 a) . 

Instead of taking this example of an image mistaken in per- 
ception for a human being, let us consider one of the 'natural’ 
entities, cpOcrsi ovra. We know on the evidence of Aristotle that 
these came in the end to be the chief Ideas; and it was possible 
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for a writer of comedy to single out this aspect of the Academy’s 
activities: Trspl ydcp 9\iaecos d90pt36pevoi | aiEycbpisov jwcov 
te (3{ov 1 :iEv!ipcov T6 9\jCTiv Aocxdvoov T6 yeviy | k^’ ev 
Todrois Tov KoAoKdvrqv | §5fiTa2ov tivos eoti yevous.^ Such 
attempts to classify 9dcrei 6\n-a plainly lie behind the Divisions 
given in the Sophist and Statesman. The definitions of some 
animals given in the Statesman, where they are arrived at by 
AsaipEcns of the art of tending, show that a systematic zoology 
had already begun. May we not claim that, on our view of the 
evolution of the Idea in Plato, an answer to this problem of Ao^a 
in relation to Aoyoj lies ready to hand? Aoyos, wherever it 
appears in this discussion, is definition', this is the Aoyos ouaias in 
the proper sense, a sense which it definitely receives at Laws, 
895 D, where a firm distinction is drawn, quite in the spirit of 
the Sophist, between it and a name. A feature common to A&yeiv 
and Aoyos is that they require relation to a meaning; even in the 
sphere of ordinary conversation, Aeyeiv is 'to mean’ (ti Aeyeis;). 
Aoyos then is the concept; and its establishment is, for Plato, 
a great achievement in philosophy, which should be placed not 
at the beginning, but at the end of his development. But the 
\isual or intuitive manner of thought survives, even when the 
earlier Idea has become a concept ; the concept being inseparable 
from Ao^a, which is the ‘imagination’ of a particular and of its 
form (elAos). In the later phase — as in the earlier one, more 
typically ‘Ideal’, when ethics and mathematics provided the 
central objects — Plato continues to think of the universal as 
being represented intuitively in an individual. 

The intuitive character of the eTAos survives 
The elAo's was originally an ideal picture. And Plato continues 
to suppose that, in knowledge, certain independently existing 
objects are ‘pictured’ by the mind, in a vision or intuition. On 
turning to the study of nature^ the department in which he began 
his work was that of biological types (siAri, yevp) . Now even if 
he had wanted, when he practised classification, to suppress the 
pictorial and intuitive aspect of his thought (and it is hard to see 
^ Epicrates, quoted by Athenaeus, ii. 59 d. 
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why he should ever have had this intention), still in one way the 
method of 2aa{pEcrt5 must have strengthened the element of ‘vision’ 
(i2iea). It -would remain in its true character at the two oppo- 
site poles, i.e. the most general and the most particular eT2vos. 
The intermediate classes had now secured some of those charac- 
teristics of the concept which a modern view would take for 
granted. To Plato these would appear as special activities of 
the eT2iog. 

To take first the single most universal Being — a basic idea of 
Plato’s metaphysics — the knowledge of this required a ‘vision’, 
in wliich it would be ‘seen’ to be the most ‘real’ of beings, as for 
Plato it actually was; or the most universal substance, showing 
the direct union of thought and existence which constitutes the 
type of all intuition. It is, as Kant observes, a characteristic of 
things intuited, in contrast to those which are conceived by 
reason, that variety is got out of them only by limitation. And 
tliis applies to Plato’s intuition of the highest or most universal 
Being ; he is confident that from it one may descend by systematic 
determination to tlie most particular of all beings — beings which 
admit of no division into ‘species’ or ‘genus’. Hence wth them 
the interest in definition ceases; we are face to face -with an 
entirely new intuition, and wth the question of its possibility. 

As to the intermediate ‘kinds’, they also did not cease to be eT2i-q. 
Obviously they possessed some of the functions of concepts — ^for 
example, the systematic subordination of lower to higher. And 
if Plato gave them a part which we find it very difficult to imagine, 
it was just because he inwardly still thought of them as Ideas. 
They -^vere, he thought, existent, and yet only to be comprehended 
in reasoning (Aoyiapw). Reason, however, did not arbitrarily 
determine "their nature, since this was founded on the higher 
el2iri. They were intuited, they were ‘original phenomena’ ; yet 
they were not empirical, and no immediate datum of sense was 
their counterpart. ‘Patterns’ in the strictest sense, they were able 
to enrich Plato’s notion of form wdth new characteristics, -without 
depriving it of the more essential of those which his earlier 
interests had given to it. 

With the lowest or ‘atomic’ sT2iOS, for which in particular the 
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method of Division had been designed, the vision of the mind 
(eIAos) had to be supplemented by one of the senses (aioerjats). 
In the region of natural science, Aoyos about the universal re- 
quired the addition of :^6fa about the particular. It is of vital 
importance for one who would understand the views of Plato 
that he should make clear to himself how Plato must have 
regarded the new development. Must it not, he may ask, have 
been distressing to the author of the Phaedo to see his eT2ios 
wandering into the suspicious vicinity of 26§a and aiaQqcris? 
Nothing could be more wrong than to come with such an expecta- 
tion to the passages in question. On the contrary, he saw in this 
meeting the supreme triumph of logical method, the definitive 
solution by thought of the problem of ‘participation’; he could 
now say that the objects of aiaQqo-i; were subjected to thought, 
the perpetual flux linked up with the intelligible Being of the 
Ideas ; yet not the least injury had been done to their purity, and 
there was now no question of a ‘separation’. In the perception 
of the ‘atomic form’, Aoyos was certainly reinforced by sense- 
perception; but the credit for imparting truth to opinion or 
atcrOqCTis was to be ascribed entirely to Aoyos. For this reason 
Plato had again proved in the Theaetetus, as distinctly as possible, 
that atodricris and A6§a are in themselves a-logical, and neither 
can come into any relation with truth. The ‘atomic form’ had 
been found ‘in reasoning’ (iv Aoyois). Aioflqais and Ao^a might 
deal with the same object, but it was the mind’s vision (sTAos) 
which determined truth and falsehood. Being and Not-Being. 
It is, at least, only reflection on Aoyos which makes it possible 
to give an account of trutlr and falsehood ; so that a new meaning 
can now be given to the Aoyov ekccotou Auvcctov eIvoi Aouvat 
Kai AE^aoQai {Statesman, 286 a).* Aoyos oC/alas now takes the 
place of Aoyos aNlas. The Socratic question about definition 
had now at last been really answered. Yet it is no negligible 
proof of the entire change in Plato’s sphere of interest since the 
Socratic Dialogues that now, when the proper method of defini- 
tion has at last been found, Socrates is dismissed from the leading 
part, and given such a modest role. The objects with which the 

' Cf. Laws, 895 D : EV ph> ttiv ote(ccv, ew Ttif oCralocs t6v A6yov, Sv 2iS 6vopo. 

4478 R 
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young disciples of Socrates had been concerned of old were 
not capable of definition in the new sense; their place had been 
taken by an interest in the formation of natural ‘types’, but such 
an interest was foreign to the character of Socrates, now fixed in 
its outlines. Thus he could be made the exponent only of those 
views \vhich it was possible to connect in some way with the 
Good, the basic principle of ethics; this 'was the constant term 
of reference of all ‘inquirjdnto the cause’, Aoyog aWas. But this 
connexion necessarily became looser as time went on. Certainly 
tlic Good had from the first been related to knowledge. But then 
came tlie development of a conscious tlieory of knowledge, and 
Plato found that the principle oftelcolog)’' could be applied most 
precisely of all to objects 'svhich 'were entirely remote from tlic 
spirit of Socrates — to ‘natural objects’ ( 9 uaHi ovra) in the scien- 
tific sense of nature. 

How far is Platons theory of'hofyi and aTa9r[cris a Psychology? 

At this point we may refer to an axiom fundamental to our 
^vhole work; it is now fully plain that Plato never gave up his 
Socratic assumption that the road to kno^vledge lay ev Aoyois; 
what happened ^vas tliat an alteration in the objects of his interest 
led to drastic changes in his means of exposition, i,c. in his 
method as a philosopher and an artist. He made these changes 
the more recklessly because, in the last analysis, he ahvays 
remained true to himself. This is particularly clear at the point 
we have no^v reached. A new field of knowledge has been opened 
up : Plato, with astonishing freedom in regard to his o^\^l earlier 
opinions, has begun afresh analysis ofAo^aand aioQriaisand their 
relation to Aoyos. These occupations lead him, though he him- 
self is doubtless una^ware of it as a change in method, to Psy- 
chology. The Greeks in their notion of Soul (v}a;x^ ) united with- 
out distinction two aspects which recent philosophy has learnt 
to separate as ‘mere consciousness’ on the one hand, and ‘the 
individual soul’ on the other. When Plato’s problems carried 
him in this direction, he formed the doctrine of the World-Soul; 
it sho’ws the fundamental distance between the ancient and 
modern \de^vs of the Soul. If, then, the discussion upon which 
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Plato now embarks is termed psychological, it must be in the 
modern sense; to him the distinction is altogether inessential. 

Plato is, at this point in his history as a thinker, trying to make 
two undoubted facts fit one another: on the one side the negative 
truth, established in the Theaetetus, that sense-perception and 
mere opinion cannot give rise to knowledge, and so cannot be 
characterized as false or true; and on the other side tlie fact that 
in certain cases mere vision may lead to immediate loiowledge 
of the truth— in other words that we do not need consciously and 
discursively to apply a formula of definition, found by the rules 
of Diwsion, in order to assign to its eI2os some object from the 
realm of nature. After all, there is no doubt that one recognizes 
many objects for what they are at the first glance. And Plato 
achieves what, in view of the Psychology of his age, must be con- 
sidered a remarkable feat: he exposes the discursive method 
hidden in those inner processes of thought, of which we should 
say in modern terms that they operate ‘behind the threshold of 
consciousness’. The example quoted from the Philebus has shown 
us how he would bring reflection into our experience of a parti- 
cular (To^e Ti). By emphasizing the man’s distance from the 
object he is judging, Plato seeks, it should be noticed, to explain 
the fact of hesitation — he prolongs the process of forming an 
opinion, in order to bring to full consciousness the dialogue within 
the soul. In any more complicated case, e.g. in some properly 
scientific problem, there is no necessity to emphasize the separate 
stages by which concepts are formed and tlie eT2vos discovered. 
They occur automatically in the exercise of Division. Thus 
Plato comes to see that there is a Aoyos immanent within every 
true opinion. But the readiness with which, by the middle term of 
Aidvoia, he comes to the conclusion that 26^o: and Aoyog are 
completely identical in their content, suggests some more pro- 
found affinity between them. What was this? In order to dis- 
cover the historical truth about Plato’s notion of Aoyog, we must 
form some estimate of it. 

Is 2,6^a.judgemenf or imagination ? 

Our earlier study of the Theaetetus ho-d already brought us to 
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this point. At the beginning of the last section of all, the notion 
of 26^a seemed to waver between judgement and 'imagination’, 
^vhcrein an object is presented to our intuition. Evidently it 
meant now the one and now the other. The fact is that Plato 
knows two quite different species of 2i6^a, and at one time gives 
this name to something incapable of verification, at another to 
the2^65a, now verified, Avhich accompanies Aoyos. Nevertheless, 
he must see a much nearer relation between the two species than 
the translations 'judgement’ and 'imagination’ suggest; and wc 
have to find a place for Aoyos as a third term in the comparison. 
All tliese elements, and another which is presently added to them, 
the eiAcoAov, are in reality different aspects of one tiling, i.c. of 
the single, although highly complex, mode of all Platonic 
thought, the lAea or intuition. Plato gradually becomes aware 
of its constitutive elements in their separate nature; but he never 
succeeds in finding a point outside the complex whole from which 
he can contemplate it at leisure. Thinking, in terms of the earlier 
theory of Ideas, had always taken the form of a vision of some- 
thing determinate in its content, and the key to the new notion 
of knowledge, as to the old, is the presence of the universal in 
the particular. (This wc have often stressed.) Strong expression 
is found for this in the statement that the object is visible, al- 
though %vith a new kind of vision. Plato is determined that his 
new object, which is given to the senses and grasped by aia9r)ai?, 
shall not only be known, but also 'seen’ (by the mind) like the 
earlier Idea. Since, however, it is also visible in the ordinar)’’ 
sense, he naturally finds it a difficult task to define the new 
'vision’. For what exactly is tlie new object? Is it the lowest 
elAos, which cannot be further divided, or is it the sensible thing 
subordinated to this eTAos? In a particular scientific problem, 
can this distinction be made? We must answer yes and no; there 
are here problems of a most difficult kind, to which modern 
philosophers are to-day returning in all seriousness. An example 
may clear up the point which is at issue — ^With \vhat object are 
the Academicians dealing in the fragment of Epicrates, when they 
practise definition on the pumpkin? Are they concerned wtli 
this pumpkin, or wth the eIAos, the pumpkin in general? Surely 
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Plato’s new notion of ‘being’ teaches ns that the particular only 
zVin so far as it is this; and to be this means to have, or to fall under, 
this bIAos- Otherwise it is quite impossible to grasp the object, 
and even aTaOriais can only do so in a spurious way. Until we 
have discovered how the and the sensible particular are 
correlated, the latter remains unknowable; it is not ‘one’, but 
'indefinite’ (oTTSipov). (More will be heard of this in a later 
reference to the Philebus.) If, then, Plato admitted knowledge of 
particulars to be possible at all — and he was undeniably the 
founder of the science of nature — ^it must have been through 
their close connexion with the And yet it was, in the end, 

the particular object which was known! 

Hence, whereas Aoyog comprehends the b\ 2 ^os in a systematic 
definition, 26^0 knows the particular object inasmuch as it falls 
under an eT2og, and constitutes it in its determinate nature as 
this or that; but 26 ^a is likewise — and this is the critical point — 
the ‘end of the thinking process’, ocTroTeAeOrriais 2icxvoias, and, 
as such, shows how it is possible to ‘present’ to our minds as a 
single intuited whole the same Aoyog or concept which was 
formerly a discursive definition. Plato’s whole manner of think- 
ing renders this an extremely important point, so much so that 
when 26^0 is truey i.e. determined in the way just described, he 
makes it co-ordinate with the discursive Aoyog, and goes so far 
as to obliterate all difference between them except one of audible 
expression. 

Plato, then, seems to have known that in order to grasp a 
thing’s definition or essence, several distinct acts of thought are 
required. But it is not this, it is not the power of judgement, that 
he accentuates; he emphasizes the need for an immediate vision 
of the essence, a ‘true presentation’ (dXriGiis 265 a). Plato still 
feels an urge towards intuition ; the gradual operations of re- 
flection are made to take second place behind the ‘ending to 
the process of thought’ (i.e. 265a), which finally answers the 
question raised within the soul, Is it this or that? The same 
question may be stated in terms of the scheme of ‘division’, which 
guides Plato throughout his discussion: Which ovra must be 
comprised in a unity to make an ‘atomic form’? Such a form is 
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the final ov, since it is a ‘this’, and in it the unity can be ‘viewed’ 

by the mind. 

Platons method has a real, not a formal purpose 

We have consistently maintained so far that the purpose of 
Plato’s later thought was not really the analysis of judgement, 
but definition, and, what is more, definition in the sense of 
immediate knowledge of some Being in its full concreteness. 
This view has made it possible to explain, and to reconcile 
among themselves, various contradictions and peculiarities. But 
the Sophist may seem to offer a serious objection to this on account 
of its first definition of Tvoyos as a combination of nouns with 
verbs (ovopcrroc, pfipccra). And surely the examples which fol- 
low (‘Theaetetus is seated’, ‘Theaetetus flies’) seem to make it 
quite clear that Plato is thinking of judgement? But there are 
certain undeniable facts ^vhich we must be careful to bear in 
mind here: In Plato’s day the distinction between ovopa and 
pfjpa, in their grammatical sense, was not yet finally settled.^ 
‘Pfjpa means any kind of assertion, ovopa that of which an 
assertion is made; there is no idea either of the distinction 
between subject and predicate, or of that between substantive 
and verb. Thus Plato, a short time before, had used pfjpa of 
Not-Being {Sophist, 257 b), and at Timaeus, 49 e, he uses it of 
'Toh.z and touto. There could be no clearer indication of the wide 
extension of its use. The ovopa merely names the subject, the 
pqpa tells us something about it. If it had been Plato’s mean- 
ing that all judgement presupposes the union of a substantive 
■with a verb, in the modern sense, he would certainly not in an 
earlier context (251 a) have tried to answer the question of 
Antisthenes,- whether ‘man’ and ‘Good’ can be combined; it is 
worth noticing how generally he had there introduced the idea 
of predication : 

Atyopev ccv6pwTrov 2riiT0u iroAV arrva ETrovopasovTss, to. te 

ETTI9EpOVTES OUTM KOI TC« CrX^PCTTCC KOl KOI KOKtoS KOT dpETCCS, EV oTs 

irfiai Kai ETspois pupfois ou povov ccvOpcotrov ccCrrov Elvaf <papEV, attKa Kal 

^ Steinthalj Gesch. der Sprachwissenschaft bn dm Griechen und RSmem (Berlin, 1863), 
133 foil. 
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dycfOov Ktti rrepa drreipa, Kai tSJiAc Kocra tov oCrrov Xoyov ourcoj Iv 
Ejcaarov CnroO^pEVOi iraJ^iv ocirro ttoAAoc kqI ttoAAoTs 6v6|iaai Aeyonsv. 

But we are obliged to go still further. What sense can there be 
in the idea, which is fundamental to the whole Dialogue, of a 
combination of ‘kinds’ (Koivcovia tcov yevcov) in the judgement? 
‘Do verbs have Ideas at all?’ asks Apelt, and, assuming the usual 
interpretation of Aoyos, his question is the right one. He is 
compelled to answer ‘no’. This, then, is the end of the elaborate 
doctrine of a Koivcovi'a t63v ysvcov — in order to form a judgement, 
we need to connect something with an eT2ios which does not exist ! 
Plainly this cannot be Plato’s meaning. Therefore what the 
definition of Aoyo; really shows is that he has no clear notion 
of the grammatical verb. Not only is this want of clearness a 
feature of ancient thought, but it is also deeply rooted in the 
problems with which it was concerned. Is existence a substan- 
tive or a verb? Reinhardt [Parmenides, 252) appropriately re- 
minds us of the Greek fondness for using a neuter adjective as a 
substantive, which has the effect of turning every ‘expression’ 
(pf)(;a) into a subject. Who can be sure of the difference between 
TO 6cm, TO 6v, and to sTvai in Plato, and even between these and 
ofefa? or Kiypois and to KiveToQai? This brings us back on to 
the" ground of definition. In a definition a name is combined 
■with assertions or pi^pocrawhich might .equally find expression 
in activities, or be changed by the Greek language, with its 
unlimited pliability, into another verbal form, such as kititikti, 
[jiETapAT|TiKr|. 

The distinction between true-and false Ao^a depends on AiafpEcns 

The judgement that ‘Theaetetus is flying’ is false because it 
cannot be reconciled with the definition (Aoyog ouoias) of man, 
and attaches to him a pq 6v — a quality from the wrong side of 
the Division, The example sounds grotesque ; but in order to 
see how the assertion and denial here are related to 6v and pq 6v 
respectively, we have to bear in mind the much-ridiculed defini- 
tion of man as a being without •wings, living on land, &c. Whether 
the statement concerns the existence of man or one of his activi- 
ties, is not the main question here, - The point is whether the 
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classes 'man’ and ‘winged’ admit of connexion with each other. 
The analysis of a thing’s essence in ‘judgement’, showing what 
predicates it contains, is for Plato a secondary process. The vital 
thing to him is not the empty form of judgement, but the fact 
tliat Zialpeois has been proved to give us, by its discover)’^ of 
class-relationships, a fixed point to which possible true and false 
judgements can be related. 

What docs Plato mean at 262 a when he describes each asser- 
tion made about the ‘name’ as a Ttpa^is? This inaccuracy de- 
pends on the shifting character of grammatical terms, which we 
must trace out as best we can. TTpinTeiv also varies in meaning 
and can easily denote a slate; tliis appears at once from the 
phrases already discussed in another connexion, sO and kcxkcos 
TT pccrreiv. Underlying these changes, there is, no doubt, the origi- 
nal sense of the word as ‘to go through with’; Homer’s TrpT^aaeiv 
means ‘accomplish a journey’. In view of this original sense, 
Plato can go further and connect TrpccTTEiv with irepaiveiv, 262 d. 
At]AoT yap (6 Aoyos) f|2r| ttou tote iTEpl tcov ovrrcov fj yiyvo- 
p^vcov yeyoi^oTCOv f| peAAovtcov, xal ouk dvojjdjEi povov dAAd 
Ti TTEpaiVEi, ovpttA^kcov to pripcrra tois 6 v 6 paai. Hpa^is in such a 
ease must be taken to mean ‘bringing to fulfilment’. I will men- 
tion, merely in passing, that ttoieTv and -n&ay^xv in the Sophist 
(247 e) arc technical terms with their entire fullness of meaning; 
for Plato considers that being an object of knowledge is a rraoxciv ! 
TTpa^iS also, then, must not be taken too strictly and literally. 

Why, it may be asked, did Plato ever embrace a definition of 
Aoyos which was liable to so much misunderstanding, and which 
could surely not demonstrate the truth or falsity of a given A 67 'os? 
For this also an explanation may be suggested. In giving liis 
account of Koivcovia, Plato had kept in view the example of 
letters, some of which can, and others cannot, be combined with 
each other, ^vhilst a third class, the vowels, runs through them all 
like a thread (253 a). It was natural in considering the higher 
grammatical forms, which arc even more directly connected 
with Aoyos, to try to find some parallel to tliis. Because the cate- 
gories of his day arc not sufficiently clear, Plato ends by formulat- 
ing the task of Aoyos in a way which seems far too narrow if 
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modern terminology is introduced, ^ but is extremely wide, and 
indeed unlimited, if we think what the terms meant in his day. 
He tlien at least tries to remove the indefiniteness by a few prac- 
tical examples, which are merely intended to make some dis- 
tinctions among words themselves in respect of the possibility 
of connexion. This distinction has no bearing on his central 
purpose of deciding whether a Aoyog is true or false. This is 
shown by the fact that it had already been suggested in the 
Theaeteius (206 d) that speech was constituted by the union of 
ovopcrra and priiJicrra. In order to accomplish this main pur- 
pose, Plato returns to the device of connexion with ‘being’ and 
‘not-being’ — returns, in fact, to the same idea of Definition 
^v'hich we have been finding everywhere beneath the surface in 
his later Dialectic. 

Such contributions, then, as are made to the theory of judge- 
ment in the Sophist are elementary in character, and are 
secondary to Plato’s pursuit of his main object. But in saying 
this, we must not forget to notice that the problems of judgement 
and definition really are related. As ^ve said at the very begin- 
ning, it is true that, in the act of judgement, the Idea performs 
the same service as a concept — but this does not mean that Plato 
ever regards it as the proper essence of an Idea to be a mere 
instrument of logical method. This use of the Idea is well 
brought out in the term ETna^poyi^EcrQai, ‘to place a seal upon’ ; 
now this is said equally of the Idea in the Phaedo and of Defini- 
tion in the Statesman (258 c) ; so that in this point, at least, Plato’s 
development has altered nothing. It remains Plato’s purpose 
to convert the concept into an Idea intuited by the mind and so 
‘fix’ it. (This expression of Rickert’s was mentioned at the 
beginning.) In the Sophist the Ideas seem to lose their Eleatic 
rigidity, and to descend into the flux. But Plato’s intention 

* The distinction bet\\’een ovoua and pnpct as substantive and verb respectively 
is very far from being a settled fact in Aristotle also; but it would lead us too far 
from our purpose to prove that the above remarks apply equally to him. For the 
interpretation of Xdyoj as definition, cf. the philosophical digression in Plato’s 
Seventh Letter, a passage which it is easier to disparage than to understand. We 
hear of X6yos (which, by the context, must rmdoubtedly be definition) fivou&rcov 
Kol pqudrcov cuyKHlpevos (342 b) . Some light is shed on the ‘copy’ mentioned in this 
place by the Sophist^ Statesman, and Philebus; cf. also Laws, 897 E. 
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remains the same as before; to reach the essence of things, 
69cr7rrcC7eca tcov ovtcov— to secure, once and for all, a hold on 
reality. The statement that ‘life and movement’ must pertain 
to Being signifies that they are qualities pertaining to Being as 
subject, not ‘that Being is constituted by our mind’ (Natorp). 

Ei 2 icoAov, siKcbv and (pcurracria. 

Yet another factor in the notion and definition of the Sophist— 
the image (eI2coAov)— proxddes fresh evidence that the Idea is 
an object ivWch we intuit. EiAcoAa played a part in the Phihbus 
passage which we discussed earlier. Since there had been a 
rapprochement between and Aoyos, tlie factor of intuition or 
appearance had been wanting from Plato’s scheme. The vacant 
place was fiUed by eikoves or EiAwAa. They give us fmther e\d- 
dence diat the Greek mode of thought "was strongly \dsual; and 
just because Plato’s interest is now directed upon objects of such 
a different character, they occupy a place of the highest impor- 
tance. Recognition of the fact that the soul could create images 
of its oira accord was bound to confirm Plato in his belief that 
sensation could never be an independent source of knowledge. 
This is why tpcnrracria can refer either to the ‘appearance’ of 
present sensation (264.4) or to memory-images, and to the 
imagination of fear and hope which relates to the future {Philebus, 
39 c foil.) . Entirely in agreement ivith this, we are told that the 
images and phantasms (eIkoves, EiAcoAa) of imagination are not 
copies of sensations, but of judgements and statements (Ao^cci, 
Aoyoi, Philebus, 39 b) ; or it is from these, at least, that they first 
receive the character of truth and falsehood. This is, in my view, 
a new and highly important proof that Aoyos (to say nothing of 
Ao^a) has to some extent inherited the character of a mental 
intuition from the earlier slAos. Knowledge is still supposed to 
depend on an original ‘\dsion’ of the mind, and although Aoyos 
undoubtedly represents its purely logical side, the true and false 
‘phantasms’ protyde an element of intmtion, and thus restore 
the balance. Only in this way can subject and object— know- 
ledge on the one side, the eIAos on the other — ^be made to corre- 
spond. And this completes and rounds off the definition of the 
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Sophist, which started with the distinction between true and false 
copies. Our recent sketch has shown us the intimate connexion 
between aioOriCTis and eiAojAov, and this finds expression in the 
•\vord 90cvTaCT{a at 264 A. Within the digression, it seems to be 
merely identical with 010611015, but immediately afterwards the 
qualities of the Sophist are put together, and he is finally defined 
as an author of deceptive images. It is evident from this that 
Plato’s notion of (povTOoio includes, without distinguishing, two 
factors, two ways of intuiting a particular — namely sense-per- 
ception and appearance as a mental image. 

Knowledge of the pEytoro eiAt) is the ultimate object of Aiaipsois 

{‘Statesman’, 285 D) 

In order to confirm this last point once more, and at the same 
time to advance from the particular question of Ao^o: to some 
wider problems, we may conveniently consult a passage from 
the Statesman (285 d), to which a brief reference has already been 
made. This passage will show that we have been justified in 
giving so large a place in this exposition to Ao^a, to the ‘atomic 
form’, and to the method of inquiry whereby this form is 
discovered. 

Plato is engaged in illustrating the method of Division (285 b), 
and its value is made to depend on the improvement of our skill 
in Dialectic (285 d), just as it was in the Sophist. The question 
may be raised whether such practical illustrations of Division 
as we have seen are seriously supposed to have this value; and 
to this a sufficient answer is given at the opening of our passage : 
‘Surely no sensible man would wish to investigate the definition 
of the art of weaving for its own sake.’ And Plato announces that 
the objects upon wffiich Division is practised are of two kinds. 
The first kind consists of those which can be shown to an in- 
quirer in ‘perceptible resemblances’ (aicreqTiKai is the tradi- 
tional reading, but the shghf change to aiaeqTai is obviously 
required) . No special procedure is required ; and the person who 
‘demands an account’ (Aoyov) can be satisfied Aoyou. 

dAA’ oTpai Tobs ttAeiotous AeAtiGev oti toTs pev toSv ovtcov pocAicos 
kcxtccpcxGeTv aioGqTcrf tives opoioiriTES TfEtpUKOtoiv, cts ouAev 
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yakmbv 2 r\\ouv, otocv outcov tis pouATiGg tw Aoyou alToOvri iTEpi 
TOU iJifi pETct -irpaypcn-ov ccAAcc x“P>S Aoyou pc^Aicog EvAei^acreai. 
How the resemblance (opoioTris) here is to be understood we learn 
from 285 B just above: Trplv ocv sv carrfi tocs Aia9opds lAin Tcaaas 
oiroCTaiTTEp ev eTAecti keIvtci, tccs Ae a 5 irccvToAcoras dvopoioTTi- 
Tas, OTOCV EV ttAtiBectiv 696 o 3 cnv, pf] Auvcctov eIvoi Auctcottoupevov j 
trocuEcrBai rtpiv av cTdpirctvTa toc olKSla evtoj pias opoioTTiTOS sp^as j 
y^ous Tivos oOcdcx TOpipdATiTat. 1 

The ‘resemblance’, therefore, is in reality the same as the eTAos, 
except that it is visible (alcTBriTri). After our recent inquiry we 
can already guess that it is the phantasm (eIAcoAov, elsewhere 
called eIkcov) corresponding to ‘sensation’. 

We find this %dew confirmed when ^ve turn to the second kind 
of objects of Division. These are the greatest and most honour- 
able and beautiful ovra, of which there is no obvious ‘copy’ 
suited to human comprehension : toIs A’ oefi pEyicrrois oOai Kal 
TipiCOTOTOlS OUK ECTTIV ElAcoAoV oOAsV TTpOS ToOs dvBpcblTOUS 
sipyaapfrov Evapycos, ofi AeixB^osttiv toO TruvBcxvopEvou vpuxfiv 
6 pouAopEvos dTro-n-Aqpcoaai, irpos tcov aioeqaEciiv Tiva Trpoaap- 
jiOTToov, Ikcxvws irAripcocrEi (tr. ‘by showing which he who would 
satisfy — lit. fill — the soul of an inquirer may do so sufficiently, 
adapting the image to the sense-perception’). We see from a 
very similar description at Theaeietus, 194. a, 193 c, what it is 
that Plato intends by irpos twv alccBqaEcbv Tiva -rrpoaappoTTEiv. 
The idea is that of superimposing one surface upon another. 

From the distinction of objects into tliese two kinds, the 
follo^ving inference is dra^vn: we need to practise the art of 
rendering an account of everything, for the greatest and most 
beautiful realities are incorporeal, and only Aoyos can reveal 
them. But-it is with such objects that we are concerned. They 
determine the correctness of AiocipEcisj and also in order to 
establish the ‘atomic form’, ^ve propose to descend to it by stages 
of pure thought from the highest eTAoj. A16 AeT peAetov Aoyov 
EKaoTou Auvorrov Elvai Aouvai Kai AE^aofiar Tct yetp acrcoporroc, 
KaTvAicrra ovra Kal psyiora, Aoyep povov dAAco Ae ouAevi aaepobg 
AEiKvurai, toOtcov Ae ivExa irdvr’ eotI to vuv AsyopEva, pacov A’ 
w toTs ^drroenv f) peA^ ttovtos tTspi poAAov fj TTEpi Ta PE13CO. 
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Whilst tliis passage gives notable confirmation to the ‘affinity’ 
behveen ccioQqais and eiicoAov, 2i6|a and Aoyos, which we, 
described, it, on its side, would be scarcely intelligible -without 
our earlier remarks; how, for instance, could one understand 
the striking contradiction that one who demands Ao-yos may be 
satisfied -without Ao-yos? The universal itself is only intelligible 
through Ao-yos, but given Plato’s fondness for a -visual type of 
thought, it follows at once that he will choose to represent the 
universal in a particular, and this can be ‘imagined’ ; hence it is 
possible to show or indicate the object which is required without 
any operations of Dialectic (ApAouv, EvAsl^aoeai, pq psTct irpcry- 
pdrcov), by applying its image to a sense-perception, until the 
one covers the other. And this may mean either that a true 
‘ phantasm ’ or true ‘judgement’ is to be brought into being by 
reference to a true sense-perception, or conversely that a momen- 
tary perception is to be raised to a higher degree of clarity, dis- 
tinctness, and truth; in the latter case there will be a kind of 
apperception founded upon memory— the remembrance by the 
Soul of earlier perceptions, imaginations, and Ao-yoi. As our 
sketch has sho-wn, Plato’s psychological views are peculiarly a 
priori, and it makes no appreciable difference to him on which 
side of the act of knowledge the stress is laid, for he does not 
consider it possible that sense-perception can ever be a source of 
knowledge. 

Thus the same objects may be dealt with in two ways: they 
may be represented in a perceptible ‘copy’, but they may like- 
wise be investigated by a logical method — and in the present 
context this method cari'bnly be the Aialpeais by which visible 
objects are ‘verified’. (Plato is discussing the Definition of weav- 
ing, and immediately before this he has extolled the procedure 
of Division.) We are instructed to practise this method upon 
simple objects -with a view to, the pE-yiorct, TipicoTccra, acrcopccra 
and KocAAiora which have been named. A more definite term 
for these objects (siAq for instance) is not forthcoming, and it is 
easy to see why— for siAq are always ‘incorporeal’, even the siAq 
of things which admit of ‘images’. These objects are the pE-yicrroc 
EiAq which we know from the Sophist — p^iora is twice repeated , 
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they are, in general, all higher si2iti which must essentially direct 

our minds above the sphere of ctio'Brio'ij. We are precluded by 

285 E from thinking of such objects as the Statesman, for even 

here the importance of method prevails over that of the 

object. 



VIII. AIAIPEZiS, IDEAS AND PARTICULARS 


Aiaipecris and the self-snbsistence of the Idea 

A direct result of this study of2viaipECTis — and one to which we 
. had involuntarily been led in our earlier discussions^ — ^is that 
when Plato has to deal with a case of ‘participation’ (Koivwvia) 
lie always thinks of the logical relationships found through 
2 iaipEais, even though the Koivcovia is of a remote and meta- 
physical kind, as with the inclusion of Rest and Motion under 
Being. The fundamental type of all Koivcbvia is the subordina- 
tion of species to genus, and the blend of characteristics to consti- 
tute a definition which follows directly from it. Thus that 
‘Motion and Rest are‘ means to Plato that Being is a higher 
genus under which they fall {Sophist, 250 b). Tpixov ccpa 
Ti rrapcc ToOra to 6v ev v}a;xB tiOeis, cbs bir’ ekeivou ttiv te 
oraaiv Ka'i ttiv Kivnaiv TTEpiEXopEvriv, ouAAapcbv Kal doriAcov 
ccuTcov irpos TTIV Tfjg o’uaias koivcoviov, ouroog sTvai -irpoaEiTTas 
dp96TEpa; This brings us back to another of the four problems 
which were a consequence of the evolution of the Platonic 
doctrine. 

The central problem was that of Ao^a; and in discussing it we 
have had to anticipate the most vital point — the relation of 
‘being’ to ‘not-being’. We have now to show more generally 
that the whole notion of ‘being’ is dependent on the new dialec- 
tical method. The quotation just given from the Sophist contains 
the fundamental fact: ‘being’ is now thought of as a supreme 
genus holding together alfthe other ysvTi (cf. Sophist, 253 b, g), 
and all things are only because they fall under this genus and are 
comprehended by it. Upon this foundation Plato’s Ontology is 
built; it is, therefore, a direct consequence of his intuitive and 
objective mode of thought. • Sy the predicate of being’, says 
Sigwart, ‘nothing is added to the content of an idea as such ; the 
possibility of existential judgement rests on the fact that one may 
be aware of the same content in either of two forms as merely 
imagined, or as presented.’ It is because Plato thinks intuitively 

* See especially that of to jif) 6v, pp. 89 and 109 foil. 
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that he believes he can reach ‘being’, by inference from concepts, 
if only he can use 2i:c(ipEcris to secure an unbroken chain leading 
from the most general Being to the ‘atomic form’. We had occa- 
sion before, in alluding to Aristotle’s criticism of Division, to 
consider Plato’s view of this ; he believes that, with every advance 
in Division, some particular concrete ‘being’, with an accom- 
panying ‘not-being’, is constituted by mere logic. 

Now Being, in this sense of a generic concept^ including all the 
particular forms of being, is neither (i) the being of predication 
— ^for it does not provide a link, as the copula does, between the 
various lower kinds and subjects', it is indeed directly contained 
in these particular determinations, as ‘art’ is contained in ‘art of 
angling’ ; nor (2) is it equivalent to mere existing; it is the generic 
concept of a species of concepts which can easily be transformed 
into definite existential judgements, because to Plato every opera- 
tion of thought is an intuition of an object. We find confirmation 
of this intuitive tendency if we study Sophist, 255 b. In this diffi- 
cult passage, Plato refuses to identify ‘being’ and ‘the same’, 
although the whole Dialogue is founded on the view that ‘not- 
being’ coincides with ‘the other’. Everything here depends on 
our understanding ‘the same’ in the exact sense intended by 
Plato ; if we understand it as identical, he would indeed be wrong 
to dissociate it from ‘being’ : Natorp says that ‘Everything that is, 
is in reality identical with itself’, but Plato argues quite dif- 
ferently — he says that if they were equated, all things would be 
‘the same’ (255 b) . He appears, then, to understand tccutov here 
as equal. For him the two meanings really coincide. ‘To be’ 
means to be an sTiAos. To be, then, is to have a definite character 
‘this or that’, as we often discovered whilst we were analysing 
2y6^a. Plato can therefore say that everything is ‘the same’ as 
itself, and yet not be thinking of identity — it is only the possi- 
bility of its being in ‘this or that’ form, through the sl2ios, that 
he has in mind. If ‘identical’ were the meaning, we should have 
to think of ‘being’ as a concept secured by judgement, but Plato 

^ We are entitled to say ‘concept’, because we are here only concerned with 
the later Idea on its conceptual side, in so far as it is a member of an ordered 
class. Plato retains his metaphysical doctrine, and the Idea is never a mere 
concept. 
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only recognizes ‘being’ in some concrete form, in which it can 
be intuited; and given this supposition, the notion of identity 
must logically be fused with that of equality. It is at this same 
point that ^laipsais comes to an end; for Plato’s interest, in tliis 
connexion at least, does not extend further than the ‘atomic 
form’. If we take ‘identity’ in the strictest logical sense, it as- 
sumes that there is a concept of the particular object; but this is 
wanting in Plato’s scheme. As we have now said many times, 
‘being’ does not begin until a thing falls under some sl2iOS, and 
thereby ‘is’ this or that form. When something is said to be equal, 
Plato at once associates this statement with the eT2iOs in his mind 
at the time,* hence ‘equal’ is a ‘narrower’ concept than ‘being’ ; 
being includes all the ways of being equal, or, to think in terms 
of the £T2iOs : all the ways of being self-identical. That which 
is equal to itself ‘fP — ^falls under the generic concept of being; 
but that which ‘is’ is not necessarily equal to itself.^ This may 
be proved by conversion; everything which is not ‘this’ — ^i.e. 
some eT2os — must be ‘the other’. Upon this Plato’s theory of 
true and false assertion and denial was founded. 

The problems of pe0e§is and of the One and the Many 

To turn now to our two remaining problems : how, in the end, 
did Plato think that the method of Dmsion helped him to over- 

^ We shall return to this problem later, in casting a rapid glance at the Aristo- 
telian system, Apelt rightly raises the objection that Plato, in his doctrine of *being’ 
and *not-being’, has not explained the existence of judgements proper, but only 
of ‘formulae of comparison’. From our standpoint we can offer this solution: 
Plato’s iiafpEcns does in fact enablc-him to discover relationships of class inclusion, 
but since he is seeking to define, and to define the ‘atomic form’, there is no need 
for him to conrider the difference of judgements according to quantity. It does 
not matter whether it is the angler, or all anglers or some anglers, who have the 
qualities enumerated — this difference is foreign to Plato’s particular problem of 
definition. It is always the angler as one of a class, the particular as representative 
of the universal, that Plato has in mind. If Plato had not prepared the way, Aris- 
totle, lacking that visible display of the range and meaning of concepts which a 
2iaip£ai5 gives, could never have brought his doctrine of the syllogism to such 
perfection; even his examples, which so often arise from :iiciip^cj£i5 in the Platonic 
Dialogues, give evidence of this continuity. 

^ It would be a special task, and one worth undertaking, to consider from the 
point here reached the proper sense of ouoiov, and its change of meaning. This 
would be a considerable help in our understanding of the Eleatic notion of Being 
{Pamemdesy 127 e ). 
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come the problems of and of the One and the Many? 

The Philehus answers this question very clearly. It is the function 
of this Dialogue to solve the problems stated in the Parmenides 
vdtli the help of the doctrines of the Sophist. It has been the cus- 
tom in interpreting the earliest Dialogues to read all the later 
problems into them, when the truth is that they were only there 
potentially. Reference to ‘the One and the Many’ is thus found 
as early as the EuihyphrOy and it is forgotten that the essential 
thing is the emphasis, the manner in which the question is 
actually asked. To take the example from the Eiithyphro : Plato 
is interested in tlie Idea of ‘the pious itself’, the cause of all piety 
in other things, whereas Euthyphro, in the manner typical of 
the early Dialogues, mentions a few of the many pious acts. 
Docs this give the least indication that Plato sees any difficulty 
whatever in the participation of many things in One? A clearer 
instance of this contrast is in the Meno^ where indeed the terms 
One and Many tliemselves occur: Trouaai -rroAAa ttoicov sk 
ToO evos, 77 A, and, later in the Dialogue, we are even warned 
against ‘breaking up Virtue into fragments’, pq Korroyvuvai 
pqAfe KEppcrrissiv Tqv dpsTriv, 79 a. However, Plato as yet 
looks only in one direction — towards unity; and he never raises 
the question how the ‘many’ instances receive their character 
from the one sTAos, e.g, that of piety. We saw above how 
the earlier Dialectic, owing to its essential nature, must aim 
at unity. 

What a difference tlaere is between tlie method of Socrates 
there and in the Philebus ! Here it is Socrates who points out, and 
insists upon, the great diversity of pleasures, and Protarchus 
replies to him: ‘Surely a tiling must be most like itself, and 
pleasure must be of all things most like to pleasure?’ (12 d): 

TTcos yap f| 2 iov 5 ye oOy 6 poi 6 TaTov dv eTt), toGto oOto §auTcp, 

umn-cov 

And Socrates answers: Kai ycfp ypwpa, ^ Kcrrd ye ocurd 

toOto ouZ^v Aiofaei to xP^ua dvai 'irav, t 6 ye jifiv tieXov tw Aeukw 7r<5cirrej 
yiyvcooKOfiEv C05 Trpoj tw Xic(9opov eTvai Kal ^vavricbTctrov ov Tuyxdvet. 
Kai Afi Kai oxfjua oytipom Kord Todrov y^ei ^ori ttov ev, tc pepri 
TOiS pepsenv oOrou Td ^avricbTorra dXXfiXoiSi Td 2ia90p6TnT’ ex^vra 
pupfav TTou TuyxdvEi, Kai TroAAd erepa oOrcos ex<^v6* eOpi'jaojjiev. wore To\>Tcp 
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ye Tw Aoycp pif] TTfcrreus, tco TrcScvra tcc ^vavncoTcrra ev ttoiouvti. (popoOjiai 
2k6 pii Tivaj f|2iovas fj^ovais eupf|o-opEV Evccvrla?. 

Exactly the same examples, colour and shape, had been used 
by Socrates in the Meno (73 e, 74 c), but with an opposite inten- 
tion. Instead of contrasting their species, he had formed them 
into a unity. Terhaps in the Philebus we have an exception, 
arising from the special nature of the subject, pleasure.’ But this 
is disproved by Plato’s method (and by the results he reaches) 
in the remainder of the Dialogue. He has travelled far from the 
point of view oiRepubliCy 505 c, where the bare fact that pleasures 
are both good and bad, and that therefore pleasure belongs to 
the changing world (tcc liETcrrriTrTovTa), suffices to condemn it. 
And more: the same treatment is at once extended to varieties 
of knowledge (13 e). We know from the Sophist and Statesman^ 
and from Plato’s very similar expressions in Phaedrus^ 262 A, that 
it is the special task of Ziaipscris to recognize the finer shades of 
‘difference’ and ‘similarity’ in a thing before we decide to dis- 
card it root and branch. 

Having shown in the Philebus the need for a 2aa{p£aig of plea- 
sures, Plato is definitely faced with the problem of the One and 
the Many;- and once more he gives a clear outline of the position 
of the Parmenides^ which we already know. He says he is not 
thinking of the ‘hackneyed paradoxes concerning the One and 
the Many’ (to ^E^rmeupeva tcov SoupaoTcov Trapi to ev Kal TroAAd, 
14 d) — the paradox, for instance, that Protarchus maybe both 
one and many, both great and small — although this was the 
meaning first attached by the young Socrates to Parmenides’ 
doctrine in the Dialogue called by his name; the serious problem 
is whether ideal unities themselves have ‘many’ aspects: otcw 
2iE T 15 Eva dvOpcoTTov ETrixeipti TiOEoOai Kal pouv Eva Kai to koT^ov 
EV Kal TO dyaOov ev, TTspi TO\iTcov tcov £Vc5c2kCov Kai tcov toioutcov 
f| ttoAAt] ottouAt] metoc 2iaiptecos du<ptapriTrio-ig ylyvsTai. 
JMotice here, first that there is a definite allusion to the important 
part of AiaipEcng in this question of the One and the Many, and 
secondly the wide range of eiAti, as shown by the instances; 
there is a contrast with Parmenides^ 130 c, where the assumption 
of an eTAos of Man still seemed unsafe. 
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The t^vo resulting problems arc clearly indicated: Arc we 
justified in assuming such ^unities’ at all? (This problem is 
expressed in a phrase which is probably corrupt; ojicoj is doubt- 
ful*) And how arc the difficulties of 'par ticipation’, or ofycopicrpo^, 
to be explained? The latter problem is eventually identified with 
that of the One and the Many, as it is in tlic closely parallel 
passage, Parmenides^ 131 a* 

npcoTov ti Tivcrj 2 ieT TOiocOras elvai pova^aj uTroXappdvciv dXrjOcos oucjas* 
eItg ttcos ecu TovTos, pJav tKdcrrriv oOcrov del tt^v o : v / Tr\v Kal y^veaiv pfjTC 
o^EOpov opcoj elvoa pEpatdTora p{av Tcxurriv; pErd Zl tout* iv 

T0T5 yiyvoph'oij cd 5 koI darelpois eTte ^tEorraap^vav Kal ttoXAcc yeyovuTcev Orreo;^, 
eTO* oXt)^ ccuTTiv aurfjj ° ‘irdvrcov aXwoTcoTcnrov 9a{voiT* 6v, toOtov 

Kcl £V dpa ^vf TE Kal TToXXoIs ylyvEoGcn. 

'We arc told (15 c) that lliis situation may either be the source 
of all our 'perplexity’, or, if ^vc have the right mctliod, of all our 
'success’ (drropfa, onropia). In the Parmenides Socrates had not 
this right method, but he has it now; in the Parmenides Plato had 
represented the apparent contrast of the One and the Many in 
Aoyoi as tlic ground of all 'perplexity’; now, in the Phikbns^ he 
calls it 'an eternal and never-changing property inherent in all 
our Aoyoi’ (tcov Tioycov ccurcov ocGdvcrrov ti koI ocyqpcov ttocGos ev 
15 d) — arena indeed for the display of all the arts of 
sophists and eristics, ^vhich give such delight to inexperienced 
youth, Plato had depicted such sophistries long ago in the 
Eufkjdcmus, where he had found a solution to them not through 
logic, but through the doctrine that there is an End to which 
knowledge in all its forms is subordinate. To study tins End was 
the business of tlic 'kingly art’, and this art in its turn was closely 
reminiscent of Dialectic as understood in the Republic (see above, 
P- 35 )- 

Now, although the Philebus also treats of tlic Good, the whole 
situation is changed. The logical issues arc disputed, and a 
solution found without tlie least reference to the Good, just as 
they were in the Dialectic explained in the Sophist; a purely 
logical procedure is described. But what is its nature? If we 
continue to follow the text of the Philebus^ repetition will become 
unavoidable, and I would prefer at present to pass over the 
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decisive passage (16 c). However, a theoretical account of Dia- 
lectic is given, and then (17 a), as often happens in Plato, the 
person giving the answers replies that he has not fully under- 
stood. Thereupon the thing is explained by a practical example. 
This example leaves us in no doubt tliat Plato still founds his 
entire hope of an escape upon the method of Division, which is 
the more significant since he here leaves in the background the 
obtaining of definitions, which elsewhere strikes us immediately 
as the principal aim of this method. The example chosen is that 
of letters, which serves Plato in the Sophist also as an illustration 
of class relationships; and he amplifies it by another, that of 
tones. Is the specialist the man who knows what a letter and a 
tone are, and knows also that there are many letters and many 
tones? No doubt such a man knows the unity of speech — pi'a cpcovfi, 
17 B — and knows moreover that this same speech is 'infinite^ in- 
asmuch as there are an infinite number of sounds. But neither 
the knowledge that sounds are infinite, nor the loiowledge that 
they are one, is enough to make a man a specialist and give him 
possession of the T^vri. In order to be an expert in the science 
of speech, one must know how many kinds it has, and which they 
are: Kai o 02 sv sTspep ye toOtcov eauev rreo 00901, oure oti to 
oTTEipov cxOrfis (sc. 9COvfi5) laiJiev oiJ 0 ’ oti to ev* dAA* oti Trocja 
T* earl kcx \ onoTa, touto eoti to ypaiapocTiKov eKaorov ttoiouv 
fjiJicov. This is now explained with great precision, beginning 
with the kinds of tone, which are all distinguished in strict 
accordance with the rules of the sciences of harmony and rhythm. 
So far, then, we have an example of the transition from ‘the One’ 
to ‘the Infinite’, showingTiow it is mediated by the lower kinds. 
But the converse is also possible; one may be faced at the outset 
with an ‘infinite’, and it would then be a mistake to ascend 
to the unity; the attempt should first have been made to deter- 
mine the intervening stages, the lower kinds of the ‘one’ (18 a). 
Plato takes as an instance the discovery of letters by the person 
also named in the Phaedrus^ Theuth. This man was confronted 
by sound as yet undetermined, 9covf]v orreipov. He first noticed 
the vowels in the ‘undetermined’, and then recognized these again 
in their lower species, cuy ovrra, dcAXa irAeico (18 b). Next he 
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distinguished the ‘hair-vo\vcls’, and finally a third £l2vos of letters, 
the consonants. The next passage is especially remarkable for a 
terminology ^vhich is reminiscent of the well-known sentence in 
the Sophist, 253 D, and likewise of the phrase ireri^vat koQ’ eKao-rct 
TE Kai OT TToan-a, 235 c. It runs (18 c): ‘After this he divided 
the letters ^vhich are witliout voice and sound (o:cp6oyya Kal 
dcpcova) until the individuals were reached (p^pi ^vos ^Kderrou), 
and the vowels and the intermediate class in like manner, until, 
having learnt the whole number of them, he gave to each and to 
all the name of letters (evl te EKdorep Kai oupTraai otoixeTov 
diTCovopaaE)’. From the purely logical standpoint, one might ask 
why the inquiry' here began from ‘undetermined sound’, cpcovfi 
dTr£tpos,if in the prc\ious case it began from ‘sound as a unity’, 
pia <po 3 VT), and if the eventual procedure in both cases is Division. 
(In the passage from the Sophist also, we remember, it was 
Division which was distinguished as the true and fundamental 
method.) But when we consider the actual example given, we 
see tliat the method is, in fact, correctly portrayed. Every lan- 
guage had at one time to face the great task of imposing order 
upon the undetermined mass of sounds by the distinction of 
definite types, and thus making it possible to write and read. 
It may really have been the axample of Egypt \vhich made 
Plato especially conscious of this achievement— for Egj^pt still 
possessed a second form of script, as a reminder of the time 
before that separation ^\'as made. 

Having given a satisfactor}' explanation of the metliod of 
eI^cov 2uaipECTis — as he calls it, 20 c — Plato has next to apply this 
method to Pleasure and Knowledge. Before these illustrations 
which ^\■c have been considering, he gave an abstract discussion 
of its nature {16 B-17 a), and that he was talking there also of 
the classification of concepts will, I hope, scarcely now be 
doubted. Let us turn to this discussion. With a delicate blend 
of respect and gentle irony, Plato refers to the la^v that contraries 
are naturally coupled with each other, and says tliat it is a piece 
of wisdom prcserv'cd from old, a new fire brought from heaven by 
a second Prometheus. It has been handed dowm to us from the 
men of old, ^vho stood nearer to the Gods. Plato gives us a clear 
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hint of the person whom he has in mind/ for he uses the terms 
TTEpag and oorEipia in place of One and Many; the light, but defi- 
nite touch of irony shows that he does not really suppose himself 
to be merely borrowing the wisdom of the ancients. The essential 
thing is therefore to determine, if we can; at what point he is 
aware of adding something essentially new to the old doctrine 
of contraries — of improving it by a contribution of his own. And 
tliis point is clearly indicated. Since, says Plato, all things are 
a compound of One with Many — and it has now been decided 
that thought is akin to the One or Limit — such being the order 
of nature, obviously it is our task to search for the Unity among 
things that are many; since by hypothesis all things are com- 
pounded, it must be present in them. 2eiv oC/v f]|Ji5s toutcov 
OUTGO 2iocKeKocr[JiqpEvcov del [xiav iZecxv Trspl ttccvtos EKdcrroTE Oeije- 
voug jrjTElv — sC/pqueiv ydp evouctoo^ — 

I interrupt the sentence here in order to call attention to the 
full accord which exists, so far, between this method and the 
one which Plato has in view in his earliest Dialogues, for example 
the Euthyphro; only whereas the problem in the Mem is to derive 
essential shape and colour from the many instances of each, here 
at the opening of the Philebus we have the same problem reversed. 
Plato in his statement of the problem makes an unambiguous 
reference to his earlier doctrine of Ideas. The earlier £T2iog was 
without qualification povoei^eg. Until the Republic^ no passage 
can be found in which the divisibility of such an 'indivisible Idea* 
(diiEpiaTog i2ea) into further eT2t] is suggested. (The Parmenides 
refers to the oAov ElAog.) We may remind ourselves again that he 
had given definite consideration to the problem of 'the One and 
the Many! in the Republic (525 e : this passage has been previously 
discussed) . He there makes everything depend on our securing a 
Unity in which no 'manyness* at all will be present. Here we see 
the great advance in knowledge which distinguishes the later 
phase of Plato*s Dialectic from the earlier: it is now recognized 
that the 'unchanging and eternal fact* of contrariety must apply 
both to our Aoyoi ('reasonings*) and to the things of the world of 
sense — the two series must run parallel ; for otherwise they cannot 

^ [i.e. that it is Pythagoras.] 
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enter into a relation ^\dth mutual give and take, and knowledge 
is a clear example of such a relation. It is for tins reason that m 
the Parmenides and Philebus the greatest stress is laid upon our 
being able to demonstrate that concepts themselves are not free 
from ‘man)mess’. Tlie manner of approach to this problem is 
our only criterion for deciding whether a Dialogue belongs to 
the same dialectical group as the Sophist If ^ve make the distinc- 
tive achievement consist in its ‘ordering the manifold by the con- 
cept’, we miss the true course of Plato’s development; for in a 
sense the earlier Idea had ahvays done this— its function had 
been to represent the universal. And on the other hand, as must 
presently be showm, it \vas even now not identical with the con- 
cept. Plato now recognizes that the Idea in its earlier shape 
what he had called novosiiss elZos, ^\^th elites in its full etymo- 
logical sense of intuition— cannot solve even the problems for 
^vhich he had first designed it, except on certain conditions. (We 
have seen that in tlie earlier phase he ignored these conditions, 
and whv he did so.) In the process of extending his notion of 
knowledge, and bringing it into direct contact wth the world of 
becoming, he had added new characteristics to the Idea; and 
naturally these are such that its earlier success as a mode of 
explanation is not uithdrawm. Hence ive can understand why 
Plato feels it to be so essential to ensure that his doctrine shall 
remain continuous in its outlines — to connect the new ^\^th the 
old, and estabhsh the old more firmly ^sdth the aid of the new. 
So long as this tendency in Itirn is not recognized, what \ve call 
the Platonic question, i.e. tlie question as to the chronolo^ of his 
works and the course of his philosopliical development, is hope- 
lessly complicated. 

The number of Divisions 

But ivhat precisely is ‘the new’ ? Let us see how the interrupted 
sentence of tlie Philebus continues: ‘After tlie one form we must 
search for two,* if we can find them— if not, for tliree or some 
other number — and we must divide each one of tlie neiv units 
again in the same ivay, until ive not only see that the original One 
* may be corrupt, but the sense is not doubtful. 
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is both one and many and infinite, but also learn how many it is,’ 
The traditional text is, I believe, correct: Plato needs a plural 
for £v; in the Sophist he had, for this purpose, substituted oAov for 
EV (p. loi), and elsewhere intheP/2z7^6z/j§vdsor jjiovds. Thepredi- 
cativc use of SKacrrov, depending on the phrase toov ev Ikeivcov, 
which forms a single notion, is understandable, although in order 
to explain the use of the plural, we should perhaps prefer to see 
EV between inverted commas. Ho\vever, the addition of SKacrrov 
makes it clear that only a distributive plural is intended. We 
need not think that transposition is necessary, although it may 
be true that the association with iv EKaorov emboldens Plato to 
his rather drastic terminology. After the explanations of the 
Sophist^ and in view of all that follows in the Philebus^ the sense is 
unambiguous. 

In the Sophist and Statesman^ where the predominant form of 
iiaipsais had been dichotomous, its demonstrative force was 
founded on the certainty that the number of possibilities was 
only two, and hence that the section was really made at a natural 
‘joint’ (2ioccpufi, Statesman^ 259 d). Thus there also it was the 
number of subordinate kinds which decided the issue, and made 
it possible for ^lai'peaig to yield knowledge of fact. But in the 
Statesman there had already been departures from twofold divi- 
sion, and in the Philebus Plato goes still further. (It is true that, 
here also, Division into two sections comes first — laerd uiav 
61 ucos Eicrfv — ^but then it is natural that it should.) And indeed 
it is no essential part of Plato’s doctrine that every 6v should 
have only one pf] 6v opposed to it. (It will be remembered that we 
previously connected 6v and \i\\ 6 v with twofold Division.) Now, 
in the Philebus ^ the principal emphasis falls on the precise number 
of the sections, and this is entirely logical; only a division known 
to be exhaustive can lead to true knowledge of the ‘unities’ in 
their higher and lower classes,- and this fact is confirmed as soon 
as we consider the examples of letters and tones; if, for instance, 
I had only made the distinction between vowels and consonants 
I should have misunderstood the Ziacpopai . . . oTTocramEp 
6i2i6CTi KEivTai {Statesman^ 285 b) — I should inevitably find my- 
self in confusion not only about the half-vowels, but also about 
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the vowels and consonants from which I had failed to distinguish 

them. 

Plato says that, when we have rightly dhdded the first ‘unity’, 
we must apply the same procedure to each of the newly found 
unities, tcov ev Ikeivcov EKaorov, until we not only see that the 
original unity is ‘one and many and infinite’, but also learn how 
many it is. We have now seen that in one sense this is the truth 
— the importance of the method of 2viaip£CTis does depend on the 
precise number of higher and lower species. It is not enough 
merely to comprehend the manifold in a unity; and 2ua!pEais is, 
in tliis point, unlike the earlier Dialectic. Plato’s next words 
(i6d) show that it is really this that he intends to emphasize:' 
‘But the form of the infinite must not be brought near to the many 
until one has observed its full number, the number betiveen the 
one and the infinite ; when this has been learnt, each several indi- 
vidual may be forgotten and dismissed into the infinite.’ W e are 
warned not to apply the i2^EaTOU ontEipou to the plurality (TxApeos) 
of concepts before we have fully surveyed the number of this 
plurahty — the number of classes situated between the infinite 
and the (highest) unity. When this number has been learnt, but 
not before, the particulars of this whole class may be dismissed 
into the ‘undetermined’.'' (The oatEipov is, for Plato, both un- 
determined and undeterminable.) Such is the heaven-sent 
method, and such its true use; but the wise men of to-day are 
arbitrary in establishing ‘the one and the many’, finding them 
either too quickly or too slowly, and applying the infinite 
directly to the One. (01 2iE vuv tcov ccvQpcbTTCov 00901 ev pev, ottcos 

dv TUX“°''> TToAAoC ©CCTTOV KcI PpO(2v\>THpOV TrOlOUCTl ToO 2iE0V- 
Tos, perd 2 ie to ev diTEipa suSds, tcc 2 iE psaa ocurobs £K 9 Edy£i 
— 0 T 5 2iiaKEXcbpicrTai to te 2iiaAEKTiKocis iroJuv Kol to EpicrriKcos 
f)p5s TroiElcrQcii Ttpos dAAf|Aous Tofig Aoyoug.) The allusion in ‘too 
quickly or too slowly’ must be to inaccurate division — on over- 
hasty dmsions, cf. Statesman, 261 A, 266 D, 277 a, 285 a; more- 

^ Tf^v ToO oTTElpou I2i4av Trp6j t 6 TrXfjBos pfj ■n'poa9^p£iv iTplv fiv tij tov dpiBpov oCrroO 
Trdvra tov pErafO toO drrslpou te koI tou T6Te to ev EKaorov tcov ttcScvtcov 

£15 TO fimtipov peB^vto xcrfpEiv ^av. 

- “Ev EKaorov rwv Trdvrcov. By ’ndana is meant the irAnBoj, the number of inter- 
mediate unities, i8 b. 
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over, shortly before our passage Socrates says that this method 
is easy to describe, but hard to employ rightly in a particular 
case — and if so, Kai rroAAdin the text is necessaiy. Alternatively, 
Plato may be Iiinting at what follows, and thinking of those who 
immediately confront the one with the many. To this mistake 
the passage as a whole refers. Either alternative may be right; 
it makes no essential difference to the general result. The 
important thing is the existence of intermediate classes (psaa), 
and therefore the science of accurate division. As in the Sophist^ 
accurate division is what distinguishes Dialectic from ‘eristic’. 

Els OTsipov iieOiEvai 

The essential thing now is to find what is meant by ‘dismissing 
into the infinite’ and ‘applying the idea of the infinite’. After 
what has been said, everything down to this point should be now 
clear: the radical ‘separation’ between the two worlds of Aoyos 
and of becoming has vanished. No longer is absolute Unity 
dominant in the world of Ideas, and absolute multiplicity in the 
world of sense; instead of a contrast, there is now a parallel. The 
Idea, divided in its turn, has accepted the quahfications of one 
and many, and displays its properties in the form of a system of 
classes (see above, pp . 90 foil. ) . 1 1 was shown in the Sophist how the 
Idea, by being divided as long as division could continue, ob- 
tained individual content and thereby descended into the region 
of Ao^oc and aiaOriois where, in the form of accurate definition, 
it established their truth and correctness. And the fact is un- 
deniable; Aoyos determines the ‘undetermined’ given to our 
senses, making it not simply an object of apprehension, but an 
individual or atomic ‘form’. For this purpose also it is essential, 
according to the Philebus^ that we should be able to bring our 
division to an end; how else could we determine the exact num- 
ber of kinds, and set a limit (TiHpas) to division in the form of an 
ultimate unity (iv) ? The Philebus here only teaches in outspoken 
terms a result which was reached in the Sophist^ and which we 
have seen confirmed in our discussion of TOcCrrov and erspov 
(p. 136): viz. that in the present line of argument, Plato 
deliberately restrains his interest from proceeding beyond the 
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lowest elio;. He recognizes no sensible objects, except as included 
under the last, indivisible ET2ios; the objects given to our senses 
as particulars are not genuine objects until they are ‘compre- 
hended’ within their class. The lowest eI2iOS is attained by reason- 
ing, Aoyos, the sensible object by2i6§a; but it is only by being 
related to this ET2ios that 2i65a can become true. Thus in so far 
as the particulars of our sense-experience are not included under 
the lo-west El2iTi, they are ‘undetermined’ — they ‘are not’, in the 
sense of the verb ‘to be’ which we expounded above. What is 
called ylvECTis sis oCro-iov, ‘the process of coming io be\ is made 
possible by the unity derived from the eI^os. Beyond the lo^vest 
e12os begins the kingdom of the friTEipov, and this is the meaning 
of the phrase to ev ekootov tcov ttovtcov eIs to friTEipov peOevto 
yaipstv eov. For Plato’s purpose the remaining problems also, 
those of ‘separation’ and of ‘the one and the many’, are conse- 
quently solved. 



IX. THE PHAEDRUS 


W : shall return later to what has been said in the last section ; 

but some more general questions first demand our atten- 
tion. In attempting to view the Dialectic of Plato from his own 
assumptions, we are obliged to face the shibboleth of Platonic 
scholarship — the question what place to assign to the Phaedrus in 
the order of time and of system; fortunately this will give us a 
chance to collect and reinforce some essential points of inter- 
pretation. In a Dialogue abounding in puzzles, not the least 
puzzling feature is the view of Dialectic. This can be seen from 
the latest discussion of its nature, between H. von Arnim^ and 
Pohlenz.2 There is an obvious correspondence between the 
sketch of dialectical procedure in the second part of the Phaedrus 
and the information given in the Sophist and Statesman. Accord- 
ingly any scholar who, like von Arnim and H. Maicr,^ favours a 
late date for the composition of the Phaedrus^ seizes upon this as 
a sure foundation for his view. We ourselves, in expounding 
Sophist^ 253 D (above, p. g6), agreed that Phaedrus^ 265 n, was a 
near enough parallel to be used provisionally for confirmation. 
On the other hand we must entirely admit the claim of Pohlenz 
that on the view which has always prevailed, whereby the 
method of Division is a mere exercise in formal logic, this argu- 
ment could scarcely be decisive enough to count against contra- 
dictory instances. It is also easily shown that Plato had always 
employed divisions wherever his subjects required them, like 
those of the arts and sciences (Gorgias, EiithydemuSy Republic) A 
The dvcciavriais of the Phaedrus myth would certainly direct us 
back to Plato’s earliest period; and we have tried to connect the 
absence of ocvd^vriais from the later, dialectical Dialogues with 
his more careful attention to the realm of becoming (above, 
p. 63). Our own history of Dialectic also, which has led to an 
entirely different estimate of Division, must therefore face the 
final test of the Phaedrus. Two undeniable facts stand in contrast : 
(fl) In the latter half of the Dialogue, Plato makes clear refer- 

I Plat. Jugenddialoge^ 197 foil. ^ G.G.A. 1916, 268. 3 Sokrates^ 556. 

4 See the work of Lukas to which allusion was made on p. 81. 
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ence to the ultimate term or dropoVj the last (or first) term which 
is inseparable from the method of Division, and makes it a very 
important contribution not only to formal logic, but also to posi- 
tive philosophy, 277 b: ^Until a man knows the truth of the 
several particulars of which he is writing or speaking, and is able 
to define them as they are, and having defined them again to 
di\dde them into their lands until the indivisible is reached.’ 

[b) On the other hand the Myth refers to ocvdpvTiCTis, 249 b : 
Tor a man must have intelligence of universals, and be able to 
proceed from the many sense-perceptions to one conception of 
reason; this is the recollection of those things ^vhich our soul 
once saw Avhile following God, when regardless of that ^vhich we 
now call being, she raised her head up towards the true being.’ 

The contradiction which lies beneath the surface here is clearly 
exposed by von Amim (op. cit. 198). Certainly we nowhere find, 
in such clear and definite contrast, the view that the class-concept 
is formed by ‘abstraction’ from many perceptions, and the view 
which bases it on Recollection — an apriorist view, diametrically 
opposed to the other. It may be granted that the former \aew 
is a return to the doctrines of pre-Socratic sages (Alcmaeon 
B I a Diels) ; this makes no difference to the substantial problem. 
Of the prevailing vie\vs, I am inclined to think that thejudgement 
of Natorp is still relatively the best founded (pp. fisfoU.) — Aat the 
Phaedrus shows us Dialectic in an unclear and immature form. 
But if ^ve apply to the Phaedrus the insight which we have gained 
into the history and philosophy of ‘division’, we may be led to 
quite a different result. 

The second part of the Phaedrus^ then, arrives at the otoijiov eTZos, 
whereas the first part lays strong emphasis on the a priori factor, 
‘recollection’; Tnentioning sensation in the same context. There 
is a special connexion between the dropovElZos and sensation; on 
this ground the ‘divisions’ and the theoretical digression in the 
Sophist form one philosophical and artistic whole; and on the 
same ground this Dialogue is connected with the Theaeteius^ 
whose problem it solves. Our examination of the Philebtis 
brought us to the same point, and in our interpretation o^ Sophist^ 
253 'vas once again the problem of the ‘individual’ 'which 
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had to be left as an unsolved remainder. The passage from the 
Phaedrus obliges us specially to consider the question of abstrac- 
tion from the data of sense. Our whole exposition has aimed at 
discovering what place in systematic philosophy Plato attributes 
to the Idea. We have examined the nature of the universal and 
of the discursive class-concept, and the clear result has been that 
it would be impossible to understand the development of Plato 
if his Idea were a concept. Had it been so, none of the difficulties, 
of which he himself gives so clear an account, would ever have 
arisen. Now it appears that in the beginning these difficulties 
were indeed not contemplated. Are we to think that they had 
already been solved? or simply that they had not yet been 
framed? We have also done our best to ans^ver these questions. 
But we are now faced -with a new point, of which some brief 
indication has already been given. It is of great importance here 
to understand the relation between literary form and philo- 
sophical content in the Dialogues. Suppose that, when Plato 
looked back from a later stage in his development, he realized 
that the new features, which had been grafted on to the Ideas by 
his later Dialectic, were likewise fundamentally and substantially 
necessary for a complete solution of his earlier problems, would 
not this set a special problem for him as an artist? He would 
then see, as any modern reader does, that when he made 
Socrates in the Meno say : ‘Do not disperse and divide Virtue, but 
seek to discover it in its entirety’, he had really assumed an answer 
to the problem of the Parmenides, viz. how can Virtue be at the 
same time one and many? He would see, moreover, tliat the 
hard thinking of the dialectical Dialogues had left the sense of 
the ‘Idea\ essentially unaltered; for the last and lowest unit of 
Division, which can comprehend the objects of sense, possesses 
the same characteristic which had belonged to the original Ideas, 
viz. that of being an indivisible whole. He would find that every 
test had confirmed his first assumption that knowledge can be 
attained only ev Tioyoij (in reasoning), and that even the objects 
of Nature as presented to our senses are only to be grasped 
through reasoning; by ‘reasoning’ alone can ‘opinion’ become 
true. Here it may be well to emphasize once more that in basing 
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our argurnent on tlie li^^othesis of two contrasted stages in the 
development of Dialectic, we do not ^wsh to deny that the mean- 
ing of 'Idea’ cvoh-ed ^\'ithout a sudden break. Plato’s thought, 
being of a verj' objective kind, followed the gradual changes in its 
objects ; nc^s• metliods were fashioned in conformity to the objects, 
and these metliods are quite sharply distinguishable; and yet 
Plato could think tliat he had always remained true to one vieiv 
of method. Now ivould not Plato, as an artist, be attracted by the 
idea of giwng a picture of liis system in this final unity — of taking 
tlie old problems in hand once more, but at tlie same time allowing 
the neivly found assumptions and methods to play a subdued 
part, tlius obe>Tng his own principle of 'reminding those is'ho 
already knois'’ {Phaedrus, 275 d)? In his dogmatic imtings— in 
those wliich offer solutions to problems — Plato could not assign 
the leading role to Socrates, and he had no wish to do so. But 
there could be no better ivay of representing the continuity of 
his oiim development tlian to reidve the mysterious figure of 
Socrates, and invest him again isith all tlie glor)^ in which he 
personally imagined liim.* 

Since Socrates had formerly been allowed to pronounce upon 
so many problems whose full difficulty Plato did not realize at 
the time, and this in spite of his profession of ignorance, it ivas 
reasonable for Plato in retrospect to attribute to liim the solu- 
tions -wliich a fuUer understanding of the same problems re- 
ouired. The brilliant argument of the Phacdnts turns to ridicule 
all our ideas of chronolog)\ Although an authentic Socratic 
Dialogue^ it gives us reminiscences of Aristotle’s Rhetoric^ and of 
tlie doctrine of motion in the Laws — of the 'World-Soulj and the 

* I have here renounced all attempt to determine the sequence ofPIalo’s \s*ri tings 
in detail. If the general trend of his development is sdll as uncertain as the con- 
troversy* about tlie Pksedrus and 'Thertetus pro\*es it to be, ^ve must in future be more 
modest, and for the moment be satisfied with the alternatives ‘before and after 
the RtpuhUc\ Above all we must allow for the artist in Plato, and leave him free 
to see certain problems with a spedal brcadth and depth of \*iew. ^Ve can scarcely 
expect every* Dialogue simply* to be the reflection of his knowledge at the time of 
writing, and show a p>omt beyond which he had ‘not y'et’ ad\’anced. The example 
of the H'jadetus teaches us this. That the Phacdnts also was ’ss’ritten after the 
RepahUc, and at a time when Plato was in conscious command of the metliod 
describ^ in the Sophist, Statesman, and Philebus, seems to me bey'ond doubt. On this 
basis, we may hope tliat it is possible for more predse results yet to be obtained. 
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political theories of the Statesman. Here we must select for 
examination the relatively small section on Dialectic. If it was 
his purpose to relate the old to the new, Plato would be faced by 
one principal task— to explain the ‘inductive metliod’ of Socrates 
who, in the early Dialogues, had always started his inquiry from 
particular cases. Such attention to particulars was quite recon- 
cilable with Plato’s earlier ideal theory of dparn and wth its a 
priori point of view, modelled on the pure intuitions of Mathe- 
matics; it was even a natural consequence of the characteristic 
way in which he had at first combined the universal with the 
particular; we showed this in our analysis of the eT2os in the 
first Chapter. In the second Chapter we depicted the change in 
his intellectual interest, and saw how its effect was to attach 
fo the sT^os some of the characteristics of concepts, such as the 
subordination of a lower rank to a higher. In consequence of 
this, genuine ‘abstraction’ was one of the latest phenomena in 
Platonic Dialectic, which only appeared above the horizon at the 
very end; i.e. Plato was at last compelled to allow to aicr6r|o-is 
upon careful conditions, a certain degree of importance in the 
constitution of objects. The treatment of in the Philebus 
taught us this. True, the passage from the Philebus could only 
be Understood when we amplified it by evidence from the Sophist 
showing the method of verification of ai'crOricris; i.e. when it was 
assumed that the aiaeqais had already been ‘apperceived’ as a 
unity (ev). The Philebus also assumed that the difficult prob- 
lem stated in the Parmenides — ^namely, hoiv tlie eI2o 5 can be 
‘parcelled out’ — ^had been solved and was beyond question 
answerable. So it was- indeed declared to be in the last 
passage w^^ich we took from the Philebus (i6 c) ; and its solution 
is likewise treated as tire presupposition of Dialectic in the 
Sophist, 257 c: ‘The nature of the different seems to me to be cut 
into small sections, as knowledge is. — In what way? — Knowledge 
also is, I imagine, one ; but any part of it which presides over some 
definite object is separated from the rest, and given a name of its 
own.’ 258 d: ‘We showed that the nature of the different was 
divided, and that it belonged to all existing things in respect of 
each other.’ 260 b : ‘We made the discovery that not-being was 
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a single definite kind, scattered among all existing things.’ "What 
is especially noticeable in the Philebus is Plato’s insistence that 
what was scattered and disjoined is to be unified — the many are 
made one. 23 e: ^Since we find each class tom apart and 
scattered, let us attempt to reunite tliem, and see ho”sv each was 
both one and many.’ 25 a : ‘All these terms must be included in 
the class of the infinite, as their unity, in accordance ^vith our 
avo^ved purpose of bringing together all that 'svas divided and 
dispersed, and setting the seal of one nature upon it as far as 
possible.’ In the Meno^ opposite advice had been given: do not 
break Virtue into pieces, look for the Single Virtue; if it is broken 
into fragments, it is not Virtue at all. In the Phaedo also the 
contribution of the senses had been very differently estimated 
(75 A, b). No doubt it ^vas mentioned as an important fact that 
only experience can lead us to ‘equality’ and other Ideas; but 
‘the Equal’ ^vas emphatically not divided among particular 
instances, in such a ^vay that it could be extracted from them by 
Induction, or even by collection into a unity. Far from it; for 
what we experience as equal is not equal at all in comparison with 
the self-subsistent, single Idea of Equality, which is of an essentially 
higher order. But the newer view of the Idea as the ‘universal’ 
which is torn asunder in its instances, and yet always remains it- 
self, is taken for granted throughout the 265 d: ‘first, the 

comprehension of scattered particulars in one idea; the speaker 
should define his several notions and make his meaning clear.’ 

If we now return to the Phaedrus and think especially of the 
factor of ‘collection’ in Dialectic, \ve may begin to see meaning 
even in the obvious contradiction of the difficult passage from 
the myth. Plato enlarges upon the phrase of Alcmaeon; he says 
that sometiiing is to be collected from many perceptions,^ 
formed by thought into a unity, and predicated as an sTZos. He 
is plainly a^vare of the danger that this formulation may easily 
be misinterpreted in support of a sensationalist view of know- 
ledge; fortunately the passage occurs in a myth, which is designed 
to depict pre-existence; and so he has ready to hand his strongest 

* XuvcnpovfUEvov occurs only in this passage, and the term is chosen in order to 
indicate the contrast 2ioip£Tv. 
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piece of evidence against any empiricism— the fact of dvdiivno-is. 
In the Phaedo the Ideas had depended on dvdpvriCTi;; in the 
Sophist they had become allied to sensation, but had not in any 
\vay submitted to its supremacy; it was, indeed, their function 
to determine sensation, and make it capable of truth. The 
throughout its histoiy had comprised a 'one’ and a ‘many’, and 
the Phaedrus only brings a much clearer understanding of their 
alliance. It thus succeeds in combining, without contradiction, 
the old and the new; we shall soon seewhatwas ‘new’, or atleast 
in what direction it was to be found; meanwhile the apparently 
‘old’ remains in a dim light, as though we were meant to be 
blinded by the brilliant light of the vision of dvdpvricris, and not see 
clearly the object to which it points. No hint of any particular 
Ideas is given either in this, or in the earlier context, 247 d. AVe 
hear nothing in the Phaedrus of a celestial abode of the Ideas. 

There remains one obscurity in the treatment of Dialectic 
in the Phaedrus, which is scarcely perceived by Plato, but seems 
much graver to Aristotle. When it is said that a unity is derived 
from many sensations, to what sensations does this refer? They 
cannot be sensations which are already true in the sense of the 
Philebus and Sophist, since in that case the unity has already been 
applied to them. They cannot, on the other hand, still be part 
of the ‘undetermined’ (drreipov), since they would be unneces- 
sary to the discovery of ‘unity’; or, at least, it is quite an inessen- 
tial point that there are many’ of them. The Phaedo showed how 
the Idea can be abstracted and contemplated by itself without 
our taking account of all perceptions — nowhere is a complete 
enumeration required. -But the same dilemma appHes, in pre- 
cisely the.-same way, to the later passage in the Phaedrus, where, 
without reference to cwdpvTiatj, Plato uses the formula: ‘to com- 
prise in one view and collect under one Idea the many scattered 
instances’. If that which is_scattered is really ‘many’, it is in 
separate parts, related as are the instances of ‘being’ and ‘not- 
being’ according to the doctrine of the Sophist d This is to say 
that individual things must first have been brought under the 
unity of one of the Ideas thus divided and ‘scattered’. Failing 
^ See the examples given above, p. 153 fob 
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this interpretation, how and where is the Idea divided and 

^scattered’ at all? 

Let us briefly recall the definition of the dialectician given at 
Sophist j 253 D. In the first section we learn that iJiiocv iZeocv Isxa 
ttoAAcov, Bvbs HKOCOTOU Ksi^evou X^P^Si TrdvTi3 AionrsTaiJievriv iKccvoos 
AiaicrOdverai, i.e. according to Natorp’s version, 'he combines 
together a number of objects given individually and separately 
to the senses (evos iKdcrrou KEip^vou i^ ^ single concept 

extending throughout them all, such as “red^’, and including 
the indefinite "many’’ in a definite whole’. Previously we had to 
allow that Apelt and others were right in holding that the allu- 
sion here is to a Koivcovia tcSv yevcov, and in understanding 
the units (evog EKdcrrou Keipsvou x^P^s) to be single concepts, 
which have already been separated by definition. But Natorp 
could appeal to the version of Dialectic in the Phaedrus (which, 
ho^vever, he held to be early) or in the Philebus, and interpret all 
three passages as describing an abstraction from the sensible on 
the ground of a unity given to it by the mind. The answer to 
the problem will be seen if we recall to mind what was said earlier 
of 'opinion’ and the 'atomic form’. The interpretations both of 
Natorp and of other scholars reveal a peculiar assumption on the 
part of Plato, which we have found again and again in this study : 
the only 'individual’ recognized by him is the 'atomic form’, the 
object of true opinion. Hence 'abstraction’ for him is indeed 
coincident with the subordination of lower kinds under a higher 
one. In examining the disputed passage from the Sophist^ we 
arrived before at this result; and we found that the combining 
process is not mentioned at aU in the first clause, but only in the 
second. Consequently the 'division’ . of form becomes all the 
more important for Plato; and so at Phaedrus^ 265 e, likewise, 
the art of correct division is mentioned side by side with that of 
combination, as its necessary complement. Plato remained in 
the most literal sense an Idealist. To him the universal was repre- 
sented in the particular, while the particular could only be 
grasped in the Idea; in intuition both elements were united. 
The problem of the individual thing remained unsolved; Plato 
has here reached the point at which Aristotle opposes him. 



X. DEMOCRITUS 

O NE last task remains before we touch upon Plato’s relation 
to Aristotle. What of the school of professed 'atomists’? 
Our view of division has brought Plato into a nearer relationship 
to them. Hitherto his attitude to the most important physical 
hypothesis of the ancients has been a dark mystery, and perhaps 
It says something for our view that we can make it a little clearer. 
It is worth noticing that Plato’s doctrine of ‘not-being’— that it 
is no less real than ‘being’ — has always suggested to his readers 
the famous antitheses of Democritus : pf] poAAov to Aev p to 
prjAh; sTvai, ‘something is not more real than nothing’.' Every 
one sees that in the Sophist the ‘One’ of the Eleatics gives place 
to a new idea of unity which does not exclude plurality; but no 
one thinks of the new indivisible unity of Leucippus and Demo- 
critus, whose philosophy was also an answer to the Eleatics. This 
is because the exercises in Division are regarded as a tissue of 
hollow platitudes. Yet the fact is beyond doubt: in so far as 
Eleatic problems of some kind played a part in the formation 
of Plato’s thought — and the Idea’s own spontaneous development 
brought it up against such problems— not the least important 
influence on Plato was the bold inspiration of the Atomists who, 
converting a mere problem into a postulate, had been able to 
oppose all sophistical objections. The ‘divisions’ and the ‘atomic 
form’ survive in the work of the later Academy ; we must think not 
only of the rather insigniflcant sur\dving treatise on Divisions, 
but also especially of the atomistic theory in Mathematics. 

And yet since the time of Aristoxenus^ the relation of Plato’s 
philosophy to that of Democritus has appeared to be one of dia- 
metrical opposition and hopeless conflict. Scholars have failed 
to understand tliat Plato, far from ‘avoiding a contest with the 
best of philosophers’ (Diogepes, I.c.), was very deeply and clearly 
conscious that it was his duty to confront his brilliant predecessor 
before his own interpretation of nature could claim to be estab- 
lished. It will be agreed by those who know the conventions of 

* Diels, B 156: cf. Cohen’s Platons Ideenlehre und die Mathematik, 14. 

^ Diog. ix. 40, fr. Diels, a 1. 
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ancient literature that tlie avoidance of any overt mention of a 
man is anything but a sign of pure negation and conflict. In 
order to grasp the peculiar relation between Plato and Demo- 
critus, -we should start from the point at which they arc both 
Atomists. Plato takes over from Democritus his principle of a 
division repeated until the ‘atomic form’ is reached; like Demo- 
critus he overcomes rigid and absolute Eleaticism by denying 
tlic principle on which it rests, that ‘not-bcing’ is incomprehen- 
sible. Many modern scholars attribute a form of ‘idealism’ to 
Democritus, but this is certainly untrue to the spirit of his doc- 
trine; the fact is that Plato, in deliberate antithesis to him, trans- 
forms his doctrine into a logical idealism ; his ‘atom’ is the ‘atomic 
form’, and his ‘not-bcing’ is the principle which separates such 
‘atoms’ from each other, namely logical difference, just as in the 
system of Democritus ‘not-bcing’ is a void separating material 
atoms from one another. Everj'thing in Plato’s imting on this 
subject which remains in the tis-ilight of figurative expression 
finds its explanation through this parallel; ‘not-being’ is the 
cause of division’ and lesser Ideas are described as ‘parts’ (pspri) 
of the higher one -tvhich includes them.' Of the direction of 
Plato’s Logic there can be no doubt. But it is also beyond ques- 
tion that the constant infiltration of mathematical ideas, ^vhilst 
it serves to confirm Plato s thinking in the oljcctivc and intuitiv'e 
character it already had, at the same time modifies its logical 
character in a way which increases, -ivlicn \vc look closely, the 
similarity to Democritus. For geometrical shape was also an 
important feature of the atoms, !2iEcci, of Democritus. Let us go 
back to Socrates’ historical survey in the Phacdo; here Plato had 
shown the main intention of his philosophy in its earlier period; 
and the same'intention is now rcafiirmcd. Pure knowledge and 
the practical interest of ethics arc to Plato inseparable ; the former 
is not secure until it appears to us in the shape of the Good. In 
order to establish Idealism and refute materialism Plato must 
have a teleological vie^v' of Nature, and this viciv has noiv become 
far clearer to him tlian it ever ivas before. His method of Divi- 

’ [Stenzcl probably alludes to Philcb. =3 d, where Plato huits that it is necessary to 
postulate a cause of dixasion: see JL* Robin, Platojij p. i6o,j 
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sion leads him straight to the same two main varieties of cause 
^vhich he had distinguished in the Phaedo. Mind and matter are 
causes, but causes sharply contrasted in essence. 

The method of Division had been applied most fruitfully to 
biological types. Here it could show its proper essence, and give 
the richest display of its power. But Plato saw in it something 
more than a mode of definition for the purposes of natural 
science. Its use in science taught him certain new characteris- 
tics of the Ideas. Each concept in science had a definite mean- 
ing, and was placed in a higher or lower rank according to the 
definiteness of its content and the number of its instances. He 
now transferred the same scheme to ‘immaterial’ forms,* to the 
most abstract concepts and their relations. We found proof of 
this in our analysis of the passage in which ‘Being’ was represented 
as a general class including particular beings {Statesman, 285 d). 
But we postponed until the present moment the final stage in 
that analysis, because it can help to show us how Plato’s meta- 
physical view is related, on the one side to the materialism of 
Democritus, and on the other to Aristotle’s natural philosophy. 
Our former concern was with the effect on Plato’s logic of the 
notion of a Being including particular beings as its species. We 
have now to describe briefly how the same idea of Being— which 
Plato in his peculiar way regards not as a concept but as an exist- 
ing essence — comes to dominate his teleology and theolog)^ The 
fact that particular ‘beings’ are species of Being is the connecting 
link. ‘Being’ immediately suggests to Plato the kingdom of bio- 
logical classes, because that is the most natural subject for ‘divi- 
sion’ ; he understands ifas the generic form of all living creatures, 
in the wider sense of ‘life’. Then, by applying too conscientiously 
the logic of the theory of Division, Plato reaches a remarkable 
result: this form must itself have the specific property which 
belongs to the types it includes, i.e. life. In this way a logical 
method becomes the source of the mystical idea of a highest 
Being, which is the essence of all that is. We must demonstrate 
the immediate connexion of this mysticism with the logic of 
the Sophist, before we can follow out its result in the peculiar 

^ dffconccTC» 
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doctrines of the Timaeus. The question at issue, which at first sight 
is purely logical, is whether movement is , and so shares in Being. 
‘Can we ever be made to believe that motion and Hfc and soul 
and mind arc not present %\’ith perfect Being? Can wc imagine 
that Being is de\-oid of life and mind, and exists in a\\'ful un- 
meaningness an everlasting fixture?’ Belief in such a rigid and 
lifeless Being \vould place us in company \rith the Elcatics, and, 
\\’e may say, "with the Atomists as well, since their Being ■was 
equally material and lifeless. ‘That ^vould be a dreadful thing 
to admit, Stranger.— -But shall we say that Being has mind, and 
not life?— Ho^v is that possible?— Or shall wc say that both 
inhere in perfect Being, but that it has no soul A\hich contains 
them?— And in what other way can it contain them?— Or that 
Being has mind and life and soul, but although endo^ved wthsoul 
remains absolutely unmoved?- All three suppositions appear to 

me to be irrational.— Under Being, then, we must include motion, 

and that \vhich is moved’ (248-9, tr. jowett). Thus a proof of 
the e-xistence of the ’World-Soul is fitted into a logical discussion 
of the possibility of communion between Being, rest, and move- 
ment. In Pkile'bus, 30 A foil., Plato proves in a vcr>^ similar ^vay 
that the ty’orld-Soul must be assumed to exist if the Universe is 
governed by rational law and not by chance. And in another 
outstanding passage of the Sophist he argues that there can be no 
teleology' unless the cosmos is animated by soul; ^vhere the proof 
is once more connected ^vith ‘dirision’ of the forms of universal 
life. In this passage (265 c foil.) Plato is once more on the 
defensive against the ‘riolcnt man’* %vho asserts that the state 
of the world is one of disorder. The Elcatic Stranger has just 
made the acquaintance of Theactetus, and is allowed to express 
Plato’s personal feelings about him; and it is in this highly per- 
sonal context that Plato reveals something near to admiration 
for the complete and coherent view of his great opponent,** al- 
though it is repugnant to his inner nature and, as he hopes, to 
that of Theaetetus. 

* For this frequent thought, cf. PhilehuSj 29 a: otcv 2ieiv6s og pn oKK* 
cTCKTcos EX^iv', and compare Aristotle de gen. anim. 789 ^ 2 : AtiuiKpiTos 21 t 6 oO Ivtxa 
cjfds Xfytiv -TTcvra dvdyn tls dvdy^nv oTj H (Diels, Vorsokratiker, A 66). 

2 i.e. Democritus. 
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^Str, Looking, now, at the world and all the animals and plants, 
at things which grow upon the earth from seeds and roots, as well 
as at inanimate substances which are formed within the earth, fusiie 
or non-fusile, shall we say that they come into existence — not having 
existed previously — ^by the creation of God, or shall we agree with 
vulgar opinion about them ? 

TheaeL What is it? 

Sir. The opinion that nature brings them into being from some 
spontaneous and unintelligent cause. Or shall we say that they 
are created by a divine reason and a knowledge which comes from 
God? 

Theaet, I dare say that, owing to my youth, I may often waver in 
my view, but now when I look at you and see that you incline to 
refer them to God, I defer to your authority, 

Str. Nobly said, Theaetetus, and if I thought that you were one 
of those who would hereafter change your mind, I would have 
gently argued with you, and forced you to assent; but as I perceive 
that you will come of yourself and without any argument of mine, 
to that belief which, as you say, attracts you, I will not forestall the 
work of time. Let me suppose, then, that things which are said to 
be made by nature are the work of divine art, and that things which 
are made by man out of these are works of human art. And so there 
are two kinds of making and production, the one human and the 
other divine’ (tr, Jowett). 

Thus the method of division has to assume the permanence 
of natural types; this permanence is associated with ‘divine 
craftsmanship’, Oela T^vp, and thus it becomes a vital part of the 
proof that our world displays a divine purpose. We learn this 
from the Timaens. In explaining his \dew of the Idea as a pattern 
(rrapcuieiypa) Plato had always used the analogy of human arts 
and crafts, in which a purpose conceived by the mind is brought 
to realization in matter. The fact that, in Republic 596 A, he 
explains the function of the Idea as a pattern by the much-ridi- 
culed examples of the ‘essential’ table and bed, is an excellent 
proof of our point that what he visualized in his earlier period 
was not so much a number of definite Ideas, as a wider notion in 
which these Ideas were comprehended, viz. that of an End orpur- 
pose. This notion was never far from the earlier doctrine, which 
was concerned with Virtue. Now the examples in Republic 596 a 
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are really vcry^ instructive. Greek thought never admits that there 
may be unending development. 'Tragedy/ says Aristotle in the 
Poetics^ 1449'' 14, 'eventually secured its true nature.’ The various 
arts arc not invented, but 'found’. The idea of an undetermined 
choice never enters the ordinary Greek mind, and Democritus 
is here, as in other respects, in advance of his time. All higher 
activity is therefore guided by permanent and real standards. 
And the association of a productive art with an End is so regular, 
that when Plato’s interest was turned in the direction of 'natural’ 
objects, and he discovered there a realm of eternal Forms always 
reappearing in fresh instances, he made the converse inference: 
namely that, if there is orderly change behind the manifold 
appearances of nature, if these appearances arc not the play of 
mechanical forces, this can only proceed* from an intelligence 
which is at work in Nature. The remarkable thing is that in 
describing how this intelligence operates, Plato goes back to 
human craftsmanship for his analogy: the idea that all thinking 
starts witli intuition of an object is so firmly implanted in him 
that he cannot allow even the divine mind to create the Idea of 
the world 'by a spontaneous act of consciousness’. Still less can 
this be admitted as an explanation of human knowledge.^ Even 
God creates the world after a pattern, and that pattern is the 
'intelligible living creature’. Being as the most abstract class of 
which all living creatures are members. The world is 'one living 
thing having in itself all living things botli mortal and im- 
mortal’^ (69 c), cf. the description of its pattern (30 c). 

The correspondence between the order of Nature as dis- 
covered to our thought by logical division, and as realized in the 
cosmos, has furtlaer consequences. The 'not-being’ of Demo- 
critus had been converted by Plato into its logical equivalent, the 

^ [Stenzcl quotes from Windelband, Logos, i. 194 : to the ancients the human 
understanding, no less than the senses, was a mirror in which a given object 
could be reflected: it is the modem spirit %vhich, from long experience, dares to 
pronounce the proud words, *the la^^•s of Nature are prescribed for her by the 
understanding’.] 

- Certain touches in Plato’s description of this ‘unique’ \vorld, Iv oAov (320), this 
‘being including all beings’ (33 n), distinctly recall the doctrine of the historical 
Parmenides. Since Aristotle also in his description of the irpcoToy oCrpav65 (</<? 
Caelo,^ 279^^ 6 foil.) expresses himself in ver>' similar terms, wc may regard it as 
definite that the oOpavos is the ‘sphere’ mendoned at Phaedrus 247 C. 
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principle of ‘difference’. He now restored it to its proper place 
in the order of Nature. Thus there are two contrasted prin- 
ciples— the ‘other’, accounting for perpetual change and indi- 
viduality, and the ‘same’, the constant element in the world, due 
to the thought of the World-Soul. Plato’s new proof of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul as an eternal prineiple of both thought and 
movement, is derived from cosmology and not from ethics. 

The prominent point in this brief survey has been Plato’s deter- 
mination to employ the atomistic doctrine of ‘division’ as the 
basis for a teleological account of Nature, and thus deliberately 
to reverse the intention of its author, Democritus. But the simi- 
larity of the two philosophies is seen in one strange application 
of division . The central problem is again that which faced us 
in our interpretation of the Phaedrus—wiz. what is the nature of 
the atomic form ? W e found that, when the division of concepts 
came to an end, there was still a remainder which the mind could 
not grasp. Now we owe to Xenocrates (fr. 53 Heinze, cf p. 68 in 
his work) the information that, when Plato had divided living 
beings into classes and these into individual animals, he con- 
tinued, his division until he reached the five material elements. 
(The number of these need not detain us here.) He abandons, 
in fact, the division of concepts— takes a sudden plunge down 
from the world of Ideas and its ‘atomic’ members. He passes 
over the problem, recognized in the Philebus, of the relation 
between the Idea, or unity, and the ‘unlimited’ which it deter- 
mines. Now if Plato thus introduces a physical division, he must, 
as we have shown before^ be simply identifying the ‘atomic form’ 
TOth the concrete object of experience, and evading the real 
problem,- which he had already expressed in its mathematical 
form in the Philebus. One form of unity, the ‘Idea’, is being re- 
placed by another, the mathematieal ‘shape’. And it is probably 
in this direction that we must look for the well-attested mathe- 
matization of the Ideas in their last phase. If so, Plato is one 
stage nearer to the i2vfoi of Democritus, which were only dif- 
ferentiated from each other by shape. He now emphasizes the 
mathematical element more strongly than before ; he is content to 
think of form as -iTEpas, the ‘boundary’ of the real; he can ignore 
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the void. “What was the reason for the conformity of things to 
mathematical limits? Plato, from his teleological point of view, 
could give an e.xplanation where Democritus had none, viz. that 
regular figtures ^vere beautiful.* ‘Division’ -svas important also 
in the solution of some purely mathematical problems (though 
contemporaries scarcely saw them to be thus limited) — constancy, 
incommensurability, and the whole theory of indivisible magni- 
tudes. Here we have intentionally passed over a new and im- 
portant variety of division. But a comprehensive ne\v ^vork on 
‘the Platonic bodies’- (i.e. the five regular solids) is announced; 
such a work \vould enable us to proceed further with the ques- 
tions we have examined here. 

' Natorp, p. 357. 

• [Stcnzcl alludes to the work of Eva Sachs, Diefunf Platonische Korp^r, whicli 
appeared in 1918,] 
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T hus Plato, when he reached the Atomic form’, had violently- 
cut the Gordian knot; he had obliterated the boundary 
between organic and inorganic. This led his immediate suc- 
cessors to inferences which, we may hope, would never have 
won his approval. It was at the same point that his greatest 
disciple took leave of him and created the science of organic 
life — biology — which was a natural sequel to the doctrine 
of ‘atomic forms’. It was not Aristotle who ‘substituted an ideal 
atom for the material one of Democritus’;^ what he did was 
to carry on the doctrine of Plato in a direction of his own. 
He employs ‘division’ probably on a larger scale than Plato, 
making it serve the special purposes of botany and zoology. He 
studies with its help the relative extent of logical classes; and he 
thus arrives at an elaborate doctrine of concepts and at syllo- 
gism.^ But the problem left unsolved by ‘division’ — the nature 
of the ‘atomic form’, and its relation to the world of sense — 
becomes the central problem in his metaphysical theory, the 
kernel of his much-misunderstood criticism of his master’s 
doctrine. 

Plato had recognized the problem of ‘separation’, and had 
appreciated and described all the problems associated therewith. 
But he came to regard the question of ‘separation’, and in the 
last resort also that of abstraction, as one which affected the rela- 
tion of Ideas to one another; and by showing how Ideas were 
united and intersvoven in the ‘atomic form’, he thought he had 
brought down the Ideas to the borders of experience and enabled 
them to unite with ‘opinion’ and ‘sensation’. The two worlds 
were interconnected through gradual stages, ‘middle terms , 
as they are called in the Philebus (psoa) ; these were destined to 
acquire an unexpected importance in the theological specula- 
tions of the later Platonists. But in the end his gaze returns to 
the topmost Idea; it is at the apex of the ‘division’ that he finds 
his lasting interest. He has no interest in the lowest differentia- 

^ Charles Werner, Aristoie et VldiaUstne platonldziiy Geneva, i9^9j P* • 

^ H. Maier, op, cit,, ii. b 56 . 
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tions. "Witli his characteristic blend of jest and earnest, he pro- 
fesses to discover, in the highest regions of the cosmos, another 
sphere of ‘intuition’, ^vlhch lies beyond and above that of ‘true 
opinion’ ( Tinmens, 5 1 d) . In such intuition, no doubt, the human 
race has but a small share, dv6pcoTrcov 2 & yri’os ppccy'^ Tt (51 e). 
The formation and re-formation of the ‘patterns of all creation’ 
^vas to him indeed tlie ‘eternal diversion of the eternal mind’ ; 
and the Ideas may be thought of as forces active in a uniform and 
animate Universe, a Universe which he ‘could not believe to be 
devoid of life, soul, and tliought’. But if tlie Ideas were active 
forces, tlien there must be a single Idea of Nature as an active 
organism, from which Nature herself must have been copied by 
‘dhine craftsmanship’. That Plato should dra^v this inference 
sho^s's how profound and clear was his understanding of the 
logical nature of intuition. 

Aristotle was interested in the other e.N;treme of the scale of 
‘dhision’. ^Vith all Ins po\ver he continued to advance the study 
of Nature, of ^vhich tliis method had been the favourite instru- 
ment in tlie Platonic school; and he continued the work of his 
master from the exact point ivhere he had turned aside to a new 
method.^ In Aristotle’s view the transition to a mathematical 
‘form’ left the problem of the ‘atomic form’ unsolved. It seemed 
to him that Plato had vaulted over an essential stage in his infer- 
ence; that he had only revealed once more his original problem 
about the Ideas and their intuition : how were the particular and 
the universal related? With an increasing obstinacy, therefore 
(which is psychologically understandable when ive notice how 
little interest Plato’s favourite pupils were prepared to devote 
to the question), he insisted again and again that the real ‘separa- 
tion’ had not 'been overcome by Plato’s solutions. Thus it was 
that he came to state and emphasize, over arid over again, the 
very arguments ^vhich the master had invented and used, in the 
confident hope of ha\dng ans^vered them. 

"WTiat judgement philosophy, as a systematic science, must 
pass on the solution which Aristotle himself found and estab- 
hshed on every side with an acuteness and penetration which 

^ p.e. where Plato had deserted logical in favour of mathematical division.] 
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never grew tired— this question, although its great significance 
must not for a moment be overlooked, we shall here put aside. 
It suffices for us to show here that that solution is natural and 
understandable in view of the philosophy of Plato, of the 
intellectual situation at the time, and of Aristotle’s own quite 
personal scientific interests. Plato had done homage to the 
shade of Democritus, had made the bold descent from ‘form’ 
(eT2os) to Matter; by means of mathematical shape, he hoped to 
raise matter at least to a ‘spurious’ ideality. Wien Aristotle, 
determined to do justice to matter, brought about a rapproche- 
ment between the Platonic uAp and the ‘atom’ of Democritus, i.e. 
concrete reality, he was merely following an example set by 
Plato. Aristotle, however, believed that he could retain ‘form’ 
in its proper nature as an intellectual concept, and still couple it 
with matter. Plato, because his manner of thought was intui- 
tional, had returned again and again to the problem of the rela- 
tion between universal and particular. Aristotle, whose think- 
ing also was intuitional to an eminent degree, drew the final 
inference from that problem— that el^os and matter, form and 
formed, were bound by nature in an inseparable connexion with 
each other. On the one hand, he takes the intuitable aspect 
of the ElAog, and gives it the most definite objective existence 
in a sensible individual ; on the other hand, he sets free at the 
same time the remaining aspect of ‘form’ as an intellectual 
concept, which had been obtaining more and more prominence 
in Plato; now that the universal is not bound to the particular, 
Aristotle is able to give it its proper nature as an abstract con- 
cept. ‘Form’, 6T2 ios, inheres in the individual object, but the 
universal is only an object of thought. Now if he tried to equate 
Plato’s el2ioj with either of these, Aristotle was faced with the fact 
of ‘separation’. By comparison with his immanent ‘form’ it 
existed ‘apart’ ; by comparison witli his ‘universal’, it naturally 
seemed to have a substantial existence to which it had no right. 
This is the burden of liis whole criticism of the theory of Ideas. 
How, we may ask, did he himself imagine that ‘form’ exerted its 
effect in the concrete cruvoAov, the Aoyos ptETct uAps? Here we 
may find support in Aristotle for the view on which our work has 
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been entirely founded. He shows how^ even when a thinker feels 
his thought to be entirely abstract, and claims that it is so, he 
must after all take his bearings from a determinate class of objects. 
Plato, \vhcn the objects of Nature had become the centre of his 
speculation, had applied the method of division to biological 
types; and this had confirmed his belief in the Ideas, and added 
new characteristics to them. And it is in the particular processes 
of the Ihdng world that Aristotle finds the prototype of form and 
matter, and sees the inseparable union of universal and particular 
constantly illustrated. As the oak is contained in tlic acorn, so 
is form in matter; either it is fully developed, or it is there in poten- 
tiality; and so Aristotle was convinced that he had finally over- 
come the difficulties of ‘separation’ by situating the End in the 
indhddual (tyreAsxs'cc)- It is significant that he should have 
thought this, for it sho^\'s how much more a thinker is influenced 
by tlie vital effect of the objects in ^vhich he is interested than by 
logical distinctions. Plato had drawn a distinction between the 
mechanical and the final cause, and it was this which had 
brought him into conflict wth Democritus {TimaeiiSj 46 d ); but 
he had gone on to construct a ‘theodicy’, in which he sho^vcd tliat 
\ve must assume an intelligent design in Nature. The same forces 
^vhich Plato sees displayed in the macrocosm, arc located by Aris- 
totle in the individual; he attributes a motive force to the End 
(t^os), in spite of Metaphysics^ 983* 30. And here the Aristo- 
telian doctrine brings us back to the significance of dperfi in 
the doctrine of Ideas ^vhich ^vc explained in the earlier part of 
this work. A reference to his ‘entelechy’ in fact occurred there 
on p. 9, footnote 4. The circle is now completed : Plato’s experi- 
ments in ‘division’ had carried him do^vn to the ‘atomic form’, 
and this leads Aristotle to make ‘form’ a property of die indi- 
\ddual; but he conceives the operation of this ‘form’ in a way 
which shows that the original intention of the Ideal Theory, in 
its connexion with dpErri, was preserved: from imperfection a 
thing strives to realize its real being — to become what it truly is. 
In this sense we may consider Aristotle the authentic heir of 
Plato. 
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